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MIRACLES. 


The Apostles Trustworthy Witnesses. 


N a former article on Miracles, we considered their nature and 
their validity as “signs” of revealed truth. The position taken 
and defended was, that if the miracles of the New Testament were 
genuine—“ the finger of God’”’—then the gospel is true; and that 
the physical facts were of such a character that they must have been 
known to be true or false. Deception would itself have been a miracle. 
We might from this point proceed at once to prove that the apostles 
did believe them genuine—the effects of the immediate energy of 
God. That is, that the apostles were honest, believing what they said. 
But there is often a vague suspicion that, plain as the facts of these 
miracles must have been, and however sincere the apostles were—as 
their sincerity is ordinarily conceded—yet there might have been 
something peculiar in their intellectual habits which predisposed them 
to deception. We are therefore compelled to delay a little at the 
outset, to put aside this suspicion. It seems almost needless, after 
what has been said as to the plainness and unmistakable character 
of these events; still we do not combat a shadow. 
It is a fact rarely considered, that a very low degree of talent is 
competent to testify as to physical facts. When doctrines, or ques- 
tions of science, or of professional skill are concerned, a higher grade 


of qualifications is requisite. But physical facts are judged of by all 
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men with nearly equal certainty. Whether a man is lying on a bier, 
dressed for burial, or not, is as certain to a peasant as to a philosopher. 
Whether such a one is literally dead or not, except in extraordinary 
cases, is as certain to one as to the other. But whether death had 
been caused by strychnine or by a “ heart disease,” could be satisfac- 
torily known only by an expert, of adequate scientific acquirements, 
But not one of the miracles of the New Testament was of this last 
character. All that can be necessary, therefore, in this case, will be 
to show that the apostles were men of common sense. There can be 
no doubt as to the competency of those multitudes who witnessed the 
gospel miracles, and professed faith in them; but we shall, in this 
discussion, confine ourselves to the apostles. Mr. Hume has said 
that “ignorant enthusiasts can be made ta believe any thing.” This 
is false, and unworthy of Mr. Hume’s intellect. He could never have 
analyzed the nature of enthusiasm, its elements, and how it deceives. 
We grant its deceiving influence is frequently experienced; but the 
belief of the apostles cannot be so accounted for. Enthusiasm leads 
men to believe to be true what is destitute of evidence—it may .be, 
beyond the reach of it—but not contrary to evidence. It is a well- 
known law of the mind that conceptions are believed to be percep- 
tions, that is realities, till tested by other faculties and by surrounding 
circumstances. Hence, dreams are to the dreamer realities till he 
awakes, when they are seen to be not only unreal, but often absurd. 
The same is true of waking reveries. Between reveries and madness 
it is frequently difficult to distinguish. It is reported of Webster, 
the murderer of Dr. Parkman, that he repeatedly complained to the 
keeper of the prison that the other prisoners taunted him at night as 
a murderer. This was proved not to be a fact, and can be satisfac- 
torily accounted for on the principle that his thoughts of what would 
not be unnatural, guilty or innocent, were to him perceptions—real 
facts, till corrected. We understood at the time that many deemed 
this evidence of guilt. It should not have been. It was evidence of 
a mind diseased either by a sense of guilt, or by a consciousness of 
innocency wrongly accused and liable to such insult. In this way 
judgment loses its authority, and belief in the reality of that which 
is purely imaginary is the result. In either case, Dr. Webster be- 
lieved his conceptions to be perceptions. No one, certainly not Mr. 
Hume, believes the apostles to have been in this mental condition. 
It is nearer madness than enthusiasm, and yet they are somewhat 
analogous in their manifestations. The enthusiast does not mistake 
conceptions for perceptions, but conceptions for spiritual realities. 
The mistake is different, but not less incorrigible. The enthusiast 
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thinks himself divinely inspired, without a shadow of evidence. It 
is a naked mental impression or conviction that it is a communication 
from God, as deeply fixed in the mind as if he had demonstration of 
its truth. In these cases conceptions are not mistaken for percep- 
tions. It is a transcendental state; that is, the judgment transcends 
the laws of human belief. It passes into a terra incognita. The en- 
thusiast does not believe he has seen or heard or felt what he has not. 
Such are madmen. He entertains certain ideas. As to this fact he 
is not mistaken. His consciousness is infallible. But when he be- 
lieves these ideas come suggested to him by the Spirit of God, it is 
(unless attended by a miracle as an infallible sign) a conviction without 
evidence. This is transcendentalism. It would also have been the 
part of an enthusiast to have believed Jesus a divine messenger, had 
he performed no miracles as “signs.” But it would not have been 
the part of one, to have believed he witnessed those “signs” when 
none were given. The enthusiast asks for nosigns. The impression 
on his mind is the only evidence he desires. The enthusiast makes 
no mistakes as to physical facts, but draws false conclusions from 
mental impressions. For the apostles to have believed the facts of 
miracles when none were wrought, would have shown an abnormal 
mental condition ; which state of mind has never been attributed to 
them. That these men were ignorant enthusiasts, as Mr. Hume 
insinuates, we flatly deny. To say nothing now of many of the early 
' Christians, as Nicodemus, Joseph of Arimathea, and the great com- 
pany of priests who were obedient to the faith, the apostles were 
specially qualified to be witnesses of such facts. They were twelve 
in number, men of full age, of different ages—though not liberally 
learned, yet by no means ignorant, and differently learned; of different 
temperaments and intellectual endowments and pursuits in life. Our 
position is that these miracles were of such character that they could 
not deceive one of these men, though the least intellectual of all. 
We have here twelve men made up of all this variety of character, 
no one of whom had not respectable talents. If any doubt this judg- 
ment, we will not refer them to Paul or Luke, confessedly men of 
education and of vigorous intellects, but to Peter, the Galilean fish- 
erman. Let such, exercising a critical yet candid judgment, carefully 
read the first two chapters of this apostle’s First Epistle. If prac- 
ticed in rhetoric, and not under the influence of a dogmatizing 
prejudice, they must perceive here talents of a high order, a mind 
qualified to testify on any subject not requiring the skill of an expert. 
There is in these chapters not only a peculiar moral purity, on which 
we do not now dwell, but an elevated conceptive power, accompanied 
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with a sharp apprehension of gospel truths, such as no fanatic or 
enthusiast ever had. While the style is by no means destitute of 
grace, passages being truly poetic, there is in the course of thought 
a straightforwardness, a perspicuity and strength, which coerce the 
reader's attention and inspire his admiration. It is true eloguence— 
replete with instruction, and felt by the Christian to be irresistibly 
persuasive. We respect the writer’s mental vigor, his earnestness 
and his heart. Surely such a man is a competent witness, and if 
honest, trustworthy as to the reality of the miracles which he professes 
not only to have seen, but personally to have wrought. Had the events 
been more subtle, St. Peter was among the last to believe without 
evidence. But these were physical facts, plain, open, unmistakable. 

Should it be objected to the natural talents or the intellectual 
culture of these men that they were inspired, then the argument is 
closed ; for if inspired, what they testify to is of course true. Butif 
not inspired, though (with one or two exceptions) not men of learning, 
they must have been able men—abler by far than any civil tribunal 
requires in witnesses, on whose testimony depend life and death, 
and other grave interests. Their truthfulness is a separate conside- 
ration, hereafter to be examined. But men who have established in 
the earth a new religion, which has commanded the confidence and 
respect of the wisest of the race, and from which the wisest have 
drawn knowledge as from a divine fountain, were not, they could not 
have been, “ignorant enthusiasts.” We confess, such a defence of 
the intellectual qualifications of the apostles must to most minds 
be needless. But not toall. To the skeptic, truth is seen in a 
disguised form. 

The apostles believed these miracles to be true, and signs of the 
truth of the gospel; that is, they were honest witnesses. 

According to the foregoing reasoning, if the apostles, and we may 
add, the first converts generally, believed the miracles to be realities, 
they must have been so. We are reduced, therefore, to this alterna- 
tive—either the miracles were true, or those men testified to a known 
and deliberate falsehood, and so were base men. The question, there- 
fore, is simple: Were they base men? We have effects, for which 
causes of sufficient strength and proper in kind are to be assigned. 
Not only the testimony, but the lives, labors and sacrifices of those 
disciples of Christ are to be accounted for. If they did not believe 
their own story, and so were bad men, can we assign any satisfactory 
reason—motives whose impulsive power could originate and sustain, 


year after year, such a life—a life replete with sacrifices, and not un- 
requently with perils? 
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No voluntary act, much less a long course of conduct, is performed 
without some motive (cause), or some combination of motives as an 
antecedent. The will never determines to do anything without a 
reason.' The motive may be wise or unwise, right or wrong. This 
is a law of our mental nature ; one as universal and invariable as any 
other natural law. Every change must have a cause; and the expe- 
rience and common consent of mankind confine the causes of volun- 
tary acts—that is, all changes of the will—to motives, or, as they are 
ordinarily called, reasons. This is never doubted in practical life. 
A different idea destroys all the advantages of experience, all fore- 
sight of human conduct, all practical wisdom, all knowledge of men. 
The orator thus judges in his attempts at persuasion. He relies on 
the universal fact that the will is ruled by motives. He seeks to 
crowd upon the mind such reasons as are adapted to excite the feelings, 
and such feelings as will move the will—the determining principle of 
the soul—to the degree and in the direction desired. His sole reli- 
ance is on the strength and character of the feelings which he is able 
to elicit. Without this law of the mind there could be no persuasion. 
And if the law were not invariable, eloquence would be shorn of its 
chief glory. 

If the same motive were the stated antecedent to the same volun- 
tary act, there would be no difficulty, if one were known, in inferring 
the other. The action given, the motive would be certain, and vice 
versa. But a voluntary action may be the result of different motives. 
The proper antecedent of prayer is a devout temper of heart under 
circumstances of need. But hypocrites pray that they may be seen 
of men. A man may take human life in self-defence, or as an execu- 
tive trust. He may do it in revenge or for money. 

It is admitted, therefore, in this argument, that from a single action 
or from a short course of conduct, not peculiarly marked, we could 
not infer certainly what is the motive. But though we admit this, 
we do not admit that there may not be a well-defined and distinguish- 
able limit to this power of deceiving. Within this limit we need not, 
we often cannot, mistake. And the view taken is that the lives of the 
apostles were of a character so strongly marked, that they fall plainly 
within this limit. ‘Some actions,” says Dr. Wayland, in his Moral 
Science, “are in their nature such that to presume a good motive 
would be impossible.” A good actior may also be so strongly marked, 
that we cannot mistake the spring of it. No fountain can yield both 
salt water and fresh. - To reason thus, would do violence to the fun- 


1 Whatever difficulty speculative philosophy may suggest on this subject, there is no prac- 
tical difficulty. The consciousness infallibly testifies that our actions are the result of motives. 
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damental laws of human belief. The question is, therefore, Were 
the lives of the apostles so marked? We answer in the affirmative. 


A View of the Lives of the Twelve Apostles. 


The lives of this chosen band were different from what they would 
have been, had they not become the disciples of Christ. And as every 
change in human conduct must have not only a reason (cause), but 
one adequate in strength and proper in kind, to know what would be 
requisite in this case it is necessary to consider the change to which 
they voluntarily and perseveringly submitted themselves. 

The essential change was in their religious habits, implying a cor- 
responding and causative change in their religious opinions and 
feelings. This was a radical change. The tree uprooted must have 
deeply penetrated the soil. To this fact nationality furnishes slight, 
if any, exception. Whatever connection there is between the Old and 
New Testament dispensations—the one the germ, the other the harvest 
—the change could have given a shock to the Hebrew mind scarcely 
less violent than to the Gentile. To effect this, some exciting motive, 
strong and suitable, was indispensable. The hindrances were both 
within and without. 

This change encountered contempt. The Jews despised Christ and 
his doctrines. Jesus was meek and lowly. The new religion, though 
true and holy, and sublimely spiritual, was objectionable because un- 
like their own. And, what was felt by all, it disappointed their ex- 
pectations of the future Messiah. The same is essentially true of the 
Pagans. Their religions, almost without exception, were venerated 
for their antiquity, attracting the multitude by gorgeous temples and 
pompous rites. This led the common people to despise the gospel, 
which as a silent principle had its seat in the heart, and whose founder 
was a Jewish peasant, who had fallen a victim to a servile death. 
Most of their philosophers despised all religions—this with the rest 
—but most the fool who should change his religion. 

This religious change excited also hatred. The new religion was 
exclusive, making a direct and avowed effort to overthrow all others. 
Its professors claimed to be influenced by purer motives and to prac- 
tice a stricter morality than either Jews or Gentiles. For these 
reasons, self-interest and pride united in exciting hatred. To “change 
the customs” of Moses was alike a private and a national offence. In 
the manifestation of their bitter feeling, Paul the Pharisee was a 
striking example—“ breathing out threatening‘and slaughter.” But 
the rites of the heathen were equally invaded. The heathen multi- 
tude were too degraded to understand the progress of their own 
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worship, or to appreciate that in the gospel which fitted it to be a 
universal religion. They had eyes, but they saw not. Hatred was 
as natural to them as to the Hebrews. 

But contempt and hatred will rarely rest inactive when backed by 
power. Persecution, in some form, is the natural fruit of these vio- 
lent passions. It is reasonable to suppose that the first Christians 
would suffer, and history abundantly shows they did. The apostles 
and their religious followers were rejected both by Jews and Gentiles 
' —driven from city to city, scourged in the synagogues, imprisoned, 
put to death. The nature and severity of these sufferings are abun- 
dantly exhibited in the historical portions of the New Testament, 
foreshadowed in the teachings and consolations of Christ, and largely 
corroborated by the incidental allusions of profane historians. Chris- 
tians frequently became the victims of popular rage. 


If, in hot climates [says Neander], the long absence of rain brought 
ona drought; if in Egypt the Nile failed to irrigate the fields; if in 
Rome the Tiber overflowed its banks; if a contagious disease was iaging; 
if an earthquake, a famine, or any other public calamity occurred; the 
popular rage was easily turned against the Christians. We may ascribe 
this, was the cry, to the anger of the gods, on account of the spread of 
Christianity. Thus it had become a proverb in North Africa, according 
to Augustine, “If there is no rain, tax it to the Christians.” 


An able refutation of this Pagan prejudice is to be found in “ The 
City of God,” a treatise of this Christian father. 

But the persecution of the early Christians, the brunt of which ne- 
cessarily fell upon the leaders, was not limited to popular rage. The 
Roman government, during the first three centuries—till Constantine 
saw in the new religion an element of power—gave no countenance to 
Christianity. The government was often negligent, and Christ's 
kingdom made silent progress. But the best emperors and magis- 
trates made frequent and vigorous efforts to suppress it as an inno- 
vator, fearing its effects on the national religion, which so thoroughly 
penetrated every ramification of their civil institutions and social 
habits. Trajan, Vespasian, and the two Antonines, though less 
cruel than Nero, had a more settled purpose to exterminate this 
“ foreign superstition.” 

And what is essential to our argument, all these sufferings were in 
consequence of active and persistent efforts to establish a new religion 
authenticated by miracles, as all divine revelations must be. The 
key-stone in this arch of evidence was the fact of Christ’s resurrec- 
tion. This was the capital article in the faith of the apostles, and 
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the one most offensive, especially to the Jews. Had they been silent, 
or had they confined their teachings to the mere ethical doctrines of 
Christianity, they would have been rarely, if at all, molested. But 
they testified deliberately, and wrought in season and out of season, 
knowing well to what it exposed them. They had watched at the 
foot of the cross their Master’s dying agony; and if the flames could 
burn so fierce in the green tree, what might they not expect in the 
dry? They had seen Stephen stoned, James beheaded, and others 
imprisoned and scourged. Such treatment was not left to timid con- 
jecture. Their Master had forewarned them tocountthecost. They 
were told that their names would be cast out as evil, and that to kill 
them would be deemed a service to God. The question is, Why did 
these men, these-wise men as we have seen, voluntarily expose them- 
selves to such evils? Why did they begin? Why, when the flames 
grew hot, did they not desist? If they were bad men, and did not 
believe their own statements (and we have before proved they could 
not be deceived), could they have made such sacrifices? We say 
could they ? Would it not be’stranger than a physical miracle ? 

We might answer this inquiry in the language of Mr. Paley, 
whose sound common sense, often in the fewest words, carries irre- 
sistible conviction. ‘There is no assignable character which will 
account for the conduct of the apostles, supposing their story to be 
false. If bad men, what could have induced them to take such pains 
to promote virtue? If good men, they could not have gone about 
the country with a string of lies in their mouths.” But however 
satisfactory such an answer ought to be, as there is much hypocrisy 
in the world, good ends professed where there is an under-current, 
hidden and strong, with motives vile as strong, there naturally 
lurks in the minds of men suspicion. It is necessary therefore 
thoroughly to prove these professions of the apostles. We need 
to examine somewhat exhaustively, though briefly as possible, those 
great active principles which, acting on the determining power of the 
soul, shape the conduct and character. Some of these motive 
powers are common to men, irreligious and religious. These are 
men’s natural passions, instinctive, though often greatly intensified 
by indulgence. Others are strictly religious, and, following the 
invariable laws of mental development, are strengthened by exer- 
cise. Were the apostles influenced by the first class of those 
motives or by the second, by the irreligious or the religious? This 
is our inquiry, and our object will be to show that there could 
be no motives sufficiently strong or proper in character except 
the religious ones. 
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Motives—not Religious. 


Could it have been the love of novelty? There are two classes of 
minds, affected in opposite directions by things new. One class is 
averse to all innovations. This aversion is with some constitutional, 
but ordinarily increases with age. The other class is captivated 
by what is new and because it is new. This propensity has been as- 
signed by some as the natural passion which single or combined 
with others led the first Christians to their peculiar course of life. Mr. 
Hume says that “the passion of surprise and wonder arising from 
miracles, being an agreeable emotion, gives a sensible tendency to- 
wards the belief of those events from which it is derived.” Does this 
ordinarily acute writer intend thus to account for the apostles’ belief 
in the miracles? If so, he of course admits what we are laboring to 
prove, that they did believe. And, as it has been proved, we think, 
that they could not have been deceived, Mr. Hume unwittingly 
admits the truth of miracles. Had he intended only to account for 
this readiness with which the people accepted the testimony of the 
apostles, we might find it more difficult to meet his objection. The 
vague and often bewildering sentiments awakened by the wonder- 
fulness of miracles, strange events for which there was no visible 
cause, we do not deny would make the rumor with many minds more 
liable to be credited. But it is not the belief of the people for which 
we are endeavoring to account, or that Mr. Hume had in mind. 
Did the apostles, the authors of this rumor, those who had, as they 
professed, for years frequently witnessed those miracles, and claimed 
for themselves the power to perform them—did they believe? And if 
they did, as Mr. Hume admits, could it have been from the sur- 
prise they experienced from the facts? This able and often too 
ingenious writer obviously here takes his position carelessly. Had he 
said, though the apostles did not believe the miracles genuine, the 
love of exciting wonder in others is so great that it can account for 
their conduct, the assertion would have demanded a serious answer. 
That this passion is often strong in minds of a peculiar constitution, 
specially if uneducated, we readily admit. It is an humbling view of 
human nature. How far this passion would carry one peculiarly 
susceptible it is not easy to say. It is ordinarily indulged in when 
the individual is idle and in easy circumstances, time hanging heavily 
on his hands, as the sailor while floating before a lazy breeze. That it 
would fail when pointed at by the finger of scorn, or being scourged or 
imprisoned, is more than probable. Whether such an idle and sense- 
less sentiment could abide the prospect of a certain and cruel death, is 
submitted to the most stubborn unbeliever. That twelve men, to say 
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nothing of the multitudes of others, should be sustained by it through 
all the fearful perils and severe sufferings which we have described as 
befalling these witnesses, is attributing to this motive a strength no- 
where else claimed for it. To claim for it a motive force equal to the 
common toils and trials inseparable from the grave pursuits of secular 
life, would be regarded as absurd. To believe it, would require a faith 
which could remove mountains. Who then can believe it to have 
sustained the apostles under their peculiar sufferings? All this is 
said with exclusive reference to the strength of the motive. It would 
be more difficult, if possible, on this principle to account for the moral 
and social character of the life led by these men. The motive isa 
low and vulgar one. Could such a motive be a tenant of minds labor- 
ing at the peril of life to establish a system of morality, the purest, 
the most elevated and refining the world has ever known? A tree 
is known by its fruits. 

Could love of adventure have been an adequate motive? This passion, 
it cannot be denied, is often strong, and leads to wonderful achieve- 
ments, whose thrilling narrations hold spell-bound readers or listeners 
of all ages. But between these adventurers and the apostles there is 
an essential difference. The disciple of Christ would persevere though 
death were certain. The adventurer will only hazard life. So soon 
as he is required to go beyond this, the enterprise is naturally aban- 
doned. If he dies, he gains nothing. The glory is not, as with the 
Christian, in dying, but in approaching near as possible to death and 
yet escaping it. His glory is not in laying himself upon the altar, 
but in warding off the sacrificial knife with dexterity. 

But the most valid auswer to this question is that there was no- 
thing in the habits of these twelve men—and we might add of their 
companions—which corresponded to such a motive. Ifstrong enough, 
it is not suitable in kind. Though ready to die if the cause required 
it, they showed no temerity, no bravado; they always avoided 
danger whenever they could do so, and not sacrifice truth. It was 
with reference to this apparent inconsistency, claiming to be ready at 
one time to surrender. life, at another fleeing from city to city, that 
the apostle utters that remarkable explanation: “If we be beside our- 
selves it is to God; if we be sober it is for your cause; for the love of 
Christ constraineth us.” When arraigned before the Roman tribunals 
their religion was represented as evil, because it led them to madly 
rush on death ; while, by the scornful multitude, they were reproached 
not only for their inconsistency, but for their actual cowardice. It 
was to repel this slander that Paul uttered the passage just quoted. 
Here was no infatuation, no fanaticism, no rash excitement which the 
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adventurer necessarily experiences, but the nicest discrimination, one 
purely moral in its character. If God’s honor required him to be 
offered up, he was ready; but if that honor would be promoted by his 
protracted labors, both he and his companions coolly protected life, 
as do other men. 

The desire for wealth is another strong passion. Could it have 
been this? This passion leads men to hazard life, but not deliber- 
ately to surrender it. The supposition is absurd. Beyond death it 
presents no prize. In this respect it resembles the love of adventure. 

But the apostles not only disavowed such a motive, claiming 
to have left all things, to be crucified to the world, but they engaged 
in no financial schemes, as avaricious men do. A money-making 
spirit is nowhere seen in their history. The last charge which can 
be brought against the followers of Him who had not where to lay 
his head, is greediness of filthy lucre. Balaam was covetous, and 
ran greedily after gain. His conduct resembled his spirit. The 
apostles, unlike this, ran with patience the race set before them—a 
race of trial, hardship, and want. 

Could it have been a desire for notoriety ? This is not only a low, 
but ordinarily a feeble incentive; is never felt as a steady force, how- 
ever strong the impulse. Its force, when it has any, is spent in single 
acts, as in the assassination of the late President Lincoln. The 
suspicion of such a motive finds no place in the mind of one familiar 
with the New Testament history. 

Could it have been a desire for personal influence? This is a subtle 
principle of action, widely felt in the human heart. It has a character 
very unlike that of a love of wealth or a desire for notoriety. It 
may be innocent, and even noble. In the patriot, the philanthropist, 
and the Christian, it is generous. Christ felt it stronger than death. 
Every good man feels it. The nature and strength of this motive, 
when awakened and purified by the gospel, will soon be examined in 
connection with some of those religious motives which we claim to 
have impelled the apostles. 

But it may be a very vicious element of character, low and selfish, 
Its nature is indicated by the very etymology of the word—influo— 
to flow into, naturally to run into other men’s business, with a med- 
dlesome spirit. It is one of the elements of ambition, but not so com- 
prehensive. Persons under the control of this principle act sometimes 
from curiosity, sometimes from vanity, frequently from love of esteem; 
but the apostles whose character we are dissecting sought, in sin- 
cerity, power over the souls of others. It was not to seem, but to 
be, influential. That the apostles had influence, and that they sought 
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it, we have no disposition todeny. They became all things to all men 
for this reason. But that the motive was not a vicious one, but rather 
holy and truthful, and was based on their belief in the doctrines 
which the miracles only could authenticate, cannot be questioned by 
a candid mind. 

But there remains one passion—revenge—which it must be con- 
fessed is adequate in strength. It is often stronger than death. 
There have been also remarkable examples of the persistency of this 
passion—leading him who is under its malignant power to sacrifice 
for years, even till death, all that the mind in its normal state holds 
dear. Ordinarily it is a sudden gush of feeling, which as hastily 
subsides. But cases are on record in which this passion lay deep 
down in the heart, the intensity of its heat being fed by fuel fur- 
nished from within and not from without. It is a hidden fire, which 
never burns itself out. These however are rare cases. Were the 
apostles for years—some twenty, fifty, or even more years—urged 
or drawn by such a secret passion? To give a serious answer 
to this question is useless. No one can believe it. If their mo- 
tives were worldly and selfish, they were not revengeful. Though 
the provocations were not wanting, yet motives to produce a 
given course of conduct must be suitable in kind as well as ade- 
quate in strength. Meekness is the spirit of the gospel. Christ 
was meek and lowly of heart. His disciples were clothed with 
humility as with a garment. The enemies of Christianity never 
assert this as a motive. Such ascribe to the apostles delusion, 
and not malignity. 

We do not claim to have exhausted the list of evil or worldly mo- 
tives which may influence dishonest men. But who will deny that 
these are the master passions of the human heart, and the ones above 
all others that could be supposed to operate under such circumstances? 
If these were not the motives which influenced the apostles, then no 
other evil ones did, and so they acted without motives (to believe 
which is impossible), or they believed the miracles to be true, and 
found in this just such motives as were adequate. We do not believe 
any one, if he will analyze the motives we have briefly examined, 
will pretend by these to account for such a course of life. No 
one of them, nor all united, could they all exist in one mind at 
the same time, can be supposed to have led a single individual 
through what several of the apostles are known to have suffered. 
But that twelve men could have been selected who, conscious all 
the time of insincerity, could be induced to persevere, is a moral 
impossibility. 
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—Or how, or why 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie? 
Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice, 


Stoning their gain, and martyrdom their price. 
Dryden. 


Adequate Religious Motives. 


There are religious motives which, if felt, will account for the lives 
of these men. It has been previously proved they could not be de- 
ceived. We now seek to show their sincerity.’ 

Man is naturally truthful. Hence, when nothing is known to the 
contrary, the presumption is that a man speaks the truth. This pre- 
sumption, acknowledged alike in social and civil life, is based on a 
recognized constitutional tendency to speak the truth. As man’s 
moral depravity does not wholly destroy the conscience, no more does 
it this natural tendency to truthfulness. This is realized indepen- 
dently of renewing grace; otherwise society would be destroyed. 
Though the love of truth is often feeble, it may be strong, and is 
proper in character.” 

A sense of moral obligation is a motive not only suitable, but may 
be of sufficient strength. It is not necessary to prove that this sense 
of obligation cannot be overcome. It is overcome the world over. 
It is enough to show that this impulse may have sufficient force. 
This feeling of obligation, like every other moral feeling, acts directly 
on the will; and as it is a dictate of the conscience, nothing can in- 
tervene between it and the will. Hence were the impulse as coer- 
cive as that of the temptation, it would invariably control us. It is 
only when conscience is inactive or feeble that we fail in duty. But 


1 The subsequent course of reasoning may, at first thought, have the appearance of an apri- 
ort argument. It is not so, but strictly a posteriori. Our object is not to prove the sufferings 
by admitting the motives; but to prove motives as necessary (not probable) by admitting the 
sufferings for which we are to account. We reason from effects to causes, and not from 
causes to effects. 

2 Dr. Reid, one of the most careful observers of the mental habits, has the following lan- 
guage, as philosophical as pertinent: ‘The wise and beneficent Author of Nature, who in- 
tended that we should be social creatures, and that we should receive the greatest and most 
important part of our knowledge by the information of others, hath for these purposes im- 
planted in our natures two principles that tally with each other. The first of these is a pro- 
pensity to speak the truth. ... This principle has a powerful operation, evenin the greatest 
liars; for where they lie once, they speak truth a hundred times. Truth is always upper- 
most, and is the natural issue of the mind... .. Lying, on the contrary, is doing violence 
to our nature, and is never practiced, even by the worst of men, without some temptation. 

‘ Another original principle, implanted in us by the Supreme Being, is a disposition to con- 
fide in the veracity of others, This is the counterpart of the other..... As we find good 
reason to reject testimony in some cases, so in others we find good reason to rely upon it with 
perfect security, in our most important concerns.”—Jnguiry into the Human Mind, chap. vi, 
section 24. 
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conscience may be made inconceivably cogent. An honest purpose, 
like the rock of ocean, may be made to withstand the heaviest pressure. 
We have no doubt that there are and have been multitudes, whom 
not only allurement could not draw aside, but death could not terrify. 
They may and do love life, but they love the peace of a good con- 
science more. Falsehood, or to withhold the truth, with such men is 
a moral impossibility. God cannot lie, and they are his children. 

The apostles claimed to be thus influenced, and their conduct can 
be accounted for in no other way. ‘“ Whether it be right in the sight 
of God to hearken unto you, more than unto God, judge ye; for we 
cannot but speak the things we have seen and heard.” Praying, and 
having received a miraculous token that their prayer was heard, they 
“spake the word with boldness,” and “with great power gave witness 
of the resurrection of the Lord Jesus.” 

The expectation of an eternal reward would, if felt, account both 
for their religious life and voluntary sufferings. To forego present 
happiness to secure greater good in the future, is the law of our being. 
It is done in proportion as we are rational. This is often done also 
where the expectation amounts only to a probability. There was 
promised to the disciples, on condition of their fidelity and persistency 
as witnesses, “an eternal weight of glory.” This motive, of believed, 
must have strength enough, and was fitted in its character to enable 
them to endure. It need not be added that it would have had no 
force unless accepted as true—true because attested by miracles as 
an infallible “sign.” How natural the exulting language of St. 
Paul, “I am now ready to be offered”; and his paternal exhortation 
to Timothy, “ Watch thou in all things, endure afflictions.” 

It is the same principle which leads men to suffer present evil to 
escape a greater in the future. Christ threatened his disciples with 
the severest punishment in the life to come, if they denied him in this. 
“Whosoever shall deny me before men, him will I deny before my 
Father.” Hence the woe dreaded by the apostle, if he preached not 
the gospel. 

An adequate motive, and one peculiarly appropriate to the apos- 
tles’ course of life, would be an earnest desire for the salvation of 
others. A desire for the happiness of others, present and future, 
though often enfeebled by sin, is as constitutional as innocent self- 
love. Philanthropy is native to the soul. This active principle is 
seen strongest in pity. The apostles professed to be painfully dis- 
tressed in view of the religious condition of the world. St. Paul 
says: “I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart.” 
In harmony with this is the unparalleled dissuasion of the Epistle to 
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the Hebrews, “It is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God.” Such conduct and such language are not counterfeits. They 
are expressions of a deep and living anxiety for the salvation of 
others—as natural, though rarely as strong, as a desire of one’s own 
eternal well-being. It manifests a settled conviction of a fearful 
reality. 

Gratitude to Christ would, acting singly on the mind, be suffi- 
ciently impelling, and nothing could be more in accordance with the 
peculiar character of the apostles’ activity or their cheerful submission 
to all they endured. An analysis of this affection will reveal both 
force and fitness. Gratitude is composed of two elements—one a 
sense of obligation for favor received, the other an instinctive desire 
to please the benefactor. These two elements are inseparable, and 
act jointly and directly on the will; and their combined strength, 
when duly exercised, is in proportion to the value of the favor received 
and the disinterestedness of the benefactor. 

Gratitude is not only an agreeable feeling, but may be and often is 
powerful. This affection has the combined forces of love and a sense 
of obligation, and hence is stronger than either alone. Selfishness 
may greatly enfeeble it, yet no passion can be more urgent; not even 
revenge, its moral opposite. Though “scarcely for a righteous man 
will one die, yet peradventure for a good man some would even dare 
to die.” The apostles professed the power of this motive. Bought 
with a price, they were not to live unto themselves, but unto Him 
who died for them. If they believed that Christ had, on the cross, 
redeemed them from endless woe and procured for them an incor- 
ruptible inheritance, not to love him and to be constrained by grati- 
tude to make sacrifices, would have been unnatural and. base. A 
doubt, however, would have robbed them of this impulse. They 
acted as if they believed themselves to be the disciples of a Saviour. 
This conviction, and nothing short of this, could have been the cause 
of such a life as theirs. 

Nor can we with propriety omit to mention the moral influence of 
Christ’s example. The power of example over others is too well 
known to require proof, and too freely confessed to need to be en- 
forced. The many benevolent workers called forth by the example 
of John Howard; the love of the battle-field, the passion for the 
perils of war, of which the heroism of Napoleon Bonaparte has been 
the exciting cause, are all well known. What exposure of health and 
life in filthy and contagious dungeons has the Christian world wit- 
nessed, which never would have been witnessed but for the great 
pattern of English benevolence! What an army of heroes, great and 
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small, sprang up in the train of the French First Consul, quickened 
into life and military daring by the heroism of a single chieftain! 
Not more suddenly uprose Clan Alpine’s hidden host, at the signal of 
Roderick Dhu. And was there nothing in the example of Him who 
though rich became poor that we through his poverty might be 
made rich, and who though he had life in himself laid it down that 
we might live? Christians were expected to strengthen their fortitude 
under their persecutions and bitter sufferings by looking unto Jesus, 
“who for the joy set before him endured the cross, despising the 
shame. For consider him that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against himself, lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds. Ye have 
not yet resisted unto blood,” as he did. The cross was the symbol, 
not only of redemption, but of the sufferings of the Captain of their 
Salvation. There can be no doubt that to the martyrs in different 
ages the sight or thought of the cross has infused into their hearts 
the virtue of endurance which has given them the victory over the 
flames. But none of this was possible except they believed ; and they 
could not have been mistaken. 

It may not be unimportant to the argument to suggest that if the 
gospel is true, no small alleviation must have been experienced at the 
time of their sufferings, arising from the religious state of their minds. 
Christ promised an inward peace. The disciples claimed its experi- 
ence as a fulfillment of this promise. They surely acted as if sustained 
by some inward support, peculiar to the religion they professed. If 
insincere, they could not have experienced it. Neither the promise 
nor the profession was in respect to a peace such as a deceitful heart 
could feel. “ Notas the world giveth,” saith the Saviour, “give I 
unto you.” It was “joy in the Holy Ghost.” If the gospel is true, 
it certainly furnishes an inward support of unspeakable power ; if not 
impelling, wonderfully sustaining. It is not the annihilation of pain 
by unconsciousness, but “the sober certainty of waking bliss.” If 
the gospel be true, and these disciples believed it and obeyed. it, 
they could and did realize that hope which maketh not ashamed, 
because the love of God is shed abroad in the heart by the Holy 
Spirit. If they experienced a peace like this, which could not 
attend sufferings under worldly or wicked motives, then their en- 
durance is accounted for. 

Now our assertion is that these religious motives are sufficient— 
adequate in strength and proper in character—to influence the apos- 
tles to do what they did, as the disciples of Christ. 


R. E. Parrison. 
Cuicaao, ILLINo!s. 














STUDY OF ANGLO-SAXON AND ENGLISH. 


Wwe De Quincey entered Oxford University in 1803, he tells 
us that— 


Few or none of the Oxford undergraduates knew anything at all of 
English literature. The ‘“Spectator’’ was the only English book of a 
classical rank which they had read; and even this, less for its inimita- 
ble delicacy, humor, and refined pleasantry, than for its insipid and 
meagre essays, ethical or critical. 


President Anderson, of Rochester University, in his Address before 
the Educational Convention held in Brooklyn in 1870, says: 


Twenty-five years ago, as I know by bitter experience, it was vastly 
easier to settle a question of Greek philology than a similar one in our 
own tongue. Then the mass of twaddle which filled the introduction 
to the first edition of ‘‘ Webster’s Dictionary” passed for philology, 


and “The Vision of Pier’s Ploughman” was little better known than 
the “ Vedas.” 


Within the past ten years a distinguished writer in “The Round 
Table,” of New York City, stated it as his opinion, that not one hun- 
dred scholars could be found throughout the United States who were 
able to read fluently and with just appreciation the ‘“ Canterbury 
Tales” of Chaucer ; while, at a recent examination of a class of students 
for the degree of Bachelor of Arts in one of our colleges, a young 
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gentleman gravely informed the examining officer that a certain 
witty bishop named Butler was the author of “ Hudibras.” 

That the classic writers of our mother tongue, from the time of the 
Beowulf to that of Tennyson and Morris, have not received the atten- 
tion which they deserve at the hands of educators, is evident to 
any thoughtful mind. Until within the last twenty-five years, in- 
deed, the literature of the English language, as well as its philology, 
was completely ignored as a part of the college curriculum. The 
only studies embraced within the department of what was called 
English literature, as late as 1840, in nine-tenths of the colleges of 
this country, were Rhetoric, Logic, English History, the Constitution 
of the United States, and, occasionally, superficial lectures upon Inter- 
national Law. Of the study of English Literature in its proper signifi- 
cation, that is, a critical examination of the biography, times, 
influence, works, and style of the great writers of England, there was 
absolutely none. 

The last quarter of a century, however, has witnessed a great and 
most gratifying change in this respect. The literature and the lan- 
guage of the earliest period of our native speech, that of the Anglo- 
Saxon, dominant from the sixth to the eleventh century, have received 
special attention at the hands of thoroughly equipped scholars both 
in this country and in England. The enthusiastic labors of Kemble 
and Thorpe, as well as others in England, and of March, Corson, and 
Marsh, as well as others in our own country, stimulated to a high 
degree by the scholars of Germany, have opened up to American 
students an easy and most inviting field of study in the literature 
and the language of that early period. Seven years ago it was 
asserted by a distinguished literary critic, that not ten college gradu- 
ates could be found in this country who could read with ease that 
remarkably interesting epic of the early Anglo-Saxon times, “ The 
Beowulf.” It is possible that the criticism at the time it was made 
was just ; but of this the writer feels well assured, that it would be 
grossly incorrect if made now ; for there can be no doubt that even a 
larger number than that can be found every year in the graduating 
classes of at least ten of our colleges, who can read the Beowulf or 
Ceedmon with as much ease as the most proficient Greek scholars in 
the same institutions can read a tragedy of Aischylus, or a comedy 
of Aristophanes. Yet, gratifying as this fact must be to every lover 
of our mother tongue, something more is imperatively demanded; and 
that is, that the study of the Anglo-Saxon and the English language 
and literature, throughout their entire history, should be rigidly re- 
quired as an essential element in a liberal education. Heretofore, 
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and even now, the study of the Anglo-Saxon, in nine-tenths of the 
institutions where it is studied at all, is optional and not necessary 
for the obtaining of a degree. This is certainly a grave defect; for 
there is no well-grounded reason why the Anglo-Saxon language and 
literature—whether viewed as part of a symmetrical collegiate course, 
or, as in itself the necessary foundation work of a scientific knowledge 
of the English language, or as essential to a satisfactory prosecution 
of the study of comparative philology—should not be made as rigidly 
obligatory upon all students who expect to obtain the degrees of an 
institution, as is the study of the Greek and the Latin. The appa- 
ratus for such study is now ample; for possessing “Grein’s Bibliothek ” 
and “Glossar,” together with Professor March’s admirable Grammar, 
students may become almost as accurate and accomplished scholars 
in the Anglo-Saxon language and literature, as they can become in 
the literature and language of any other ancient or modern tongue. 

And what has been said of the Anglo-Saxon may be also affirmed 
of the Semi-Saxon.. In tracing out the origin, development, and 
powers of the English tongue, an acquaintance with the verbal and 
syntactical peculiarities of the language dominant during the century 
from 1150 to 1250, is just as necessary as a knowledge of the lan- 
guage as used during the days of King Alfred. And as an induce- 
ment to the study of the language of this period, it is evident that 
“TLayamon’s Brut” and the “Ormulum” throw in the way of the 
student but a tithe of the difficulties found in ‘“Czdmon,” or in 
the “Beowulf.” 

But to the scholar loyal to our native speech, nothing in the whole 
history of letters presents a more saddening sight than the almost 
absolute ignorance and indifference which, until very recently, has 
been witnessed touching the writings of Chaucer and his contempo- 
raries. The lamented Prof. Henry Reed, in one of his admirable 
lectures upon English literature, said that— 


He knew of nothing in literary history like the fate of Chaucer. His 
poems are not in a dead language, yet they cannot be said to be in a 
living language; and this proves a greater obstacle than the total sepa- 
ration of language, which enforces the task of translation. And it has 
been remarked, with truth, that if Chaucer’s poems had been written in 
Greek or Hebrew, they would have been a thousand times better known, 
for they would have been translated. 


The filial reverence cherished by De Quincey, Coleridge, and Words- 
worth for Chaucer, made the father of English poetry somewhat 
familiar to a few minds by means of their modernized versions of some 
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of his poems; but of Chaucer as he really is in his own sturdy great- 
ness, scholars have known but little until recently. Indeed it has 
been only a little upwards of thirty-five years sin¢e a good edition of 
the complete works of Chaucer was first given to the world. 

But at present there is no excuse for any longer neglecting the 
thorough study of Chaucer in our colleges. The apparatus required 
for mastering his language is abundant; and two or three months 
only, conscientiously occupied in the study of some manual like that 
of Prof. Carpenter’s “ English of the Fourteenth Century,” in which 
the “Prologue” and the “ Knight’s Tale” are discussed and illustrated 
with scholarly ability, to say nothing of the profuse materials to be 
found in the recent publications of the early English Text Society’s 
issues, will make the student as familiar with the writings of this long- 
neglected poet as the most enthusiastic admirer may desire. And 
apart from the onerous debt of filial love and gratitude, and much- 
needed reparation which the English-speaking people owe to the first 
great poet who illustrated the generous wealth of our mother tongue, 
it need scarcely be said that students will find in the momentous. 
events of Chaucer’s times—the resplendent reign of the Third Ed- 
ward—the most stimulating and attractive themes for their newly- 
quickened enthusiasm ; for then were seen those “ forecast shadows 
of mighty changes in the Christian church, through the deepening 
gloom of which the bold British hand of John Wyclif struck the first 
blow at ecclesiastical tyranny ;” then was decreed by the Parliament 
of England, that the “statutes of the realm were no longer to be 
enrolled in a foreign dialect, but that the voice of British legislation 
should speak in the nation’s own language;” and then, above all, so 
far as the development of Chaucer’s romantic genius was concerned, 
it was, that the reign through whose magnificent scenes the poet 
moved with so much familiarity and grace, was one of “high monarch- 
ical pride, when kings were suppliant to England’s princes for help, 
and when kings were captive in England’s capital.” 

And what, too, is the extent and character of the knowledge which 
most of our undergraduates possess of that “ golden literature” of the 
Elizabethan era, when, during the fifty years immediately succeeding 
the days of Sidney, no less than two hundred and thirty-three poets 
illustrated the wonderful vigor that throbs through our English 
speech, and at least forty of whom were eminent masters of the dra- 
matic and lyric spheres through which they moved and shone with 
with such resplendent lustre? Is it not almost as limited and meagre 
as that which they possess of Chaucer and his times? And yet what 
an inviting field the student has here also for the cherishing of a noble 
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enthusiasm, and for the culture of all that is best within him, espe- 
cially if he is taught to study the literature of this unique period as 
prompted by the philosophic criticism of Taine in the concurring 
lights of its race-elements, its surroundings, and its epoch. Most 
justly has Prof. Porter remarked, catching a glow of enthusiasm from 
the buoyant spirits of those days: 


The thoughts of men were great in those times; their hopes were un- 
bounded; their feelings were fervent; their self-confidence was untram- ' 
melled; their power of expression was untamed, and whether one would 
study the authors or their times, or both together; whether he would 
study the matter or the form of literature—thought, sentiment, and 
imagery on the one hand, or diction, rhythm, and periodic power on the 
other—he could ask for nothing more exciting or more rewarding than 
what is furnished here. 


And need it be said to observant instructors of students in our 
colleges, that of the writings of those subsequent periods of our litera- 
ture, represented by such master spirits as Milton and Jeremy Taylor, 
Dryden and South, Pope and Swift, Cowper and Burke, our under- 
graduates have a most limited and superficial acquaintance ? 

In view then of these lamentable facts, what do we desire? We de- 
sire at least this: that after the ordinary elementary grammatical and 
rhetorical studies of the Freshman and Sophomore years, two full 
additional years of the college course should be given in its relative 
proportionate time to the thorough study of the Anglo-Saxon and the 
English language and literature, as an indispensable qualification for 
a degree. During the Junior year, let the Anglo-Saxon language 
and literature be studied concurrently; and this, in addition to a 
knowledge of the Semi-Saxon, which is naturally developed from the 
other, will enable the student to enter the field of early English writ- 
ing with pleasure. Then let the Senior year be given to the study of 
the earlier and modern English literature. One representative work 
of a standard author, studied faithfully in the class-room, somewhat 
on the plan of Prof. March’s “Method of Philological Study of the 
English Language,” would soon give witness to the world of its value 
in furnishing us with graduates who would be not only thoroughly 
imbued with the best literary spirit, but who would also be intimately 
familiar with the most manifold and noble literature ever given to 
the race. 

But the objection has been urged that there is no room in the 
ordinary college curriculum for the introduction of another study; 
that in consequence of the ever widening fields opening up in the 
vast domain of the Natural Sciences, and the incessant demands made 
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in their behalf, any additional claimant to a place in the college 
course of study must be rigidly ruled out. But a similar objection 
was urged a few years since with bitter pertinacity against the more 
enlarged study of the natural sciences; and yet the demand was so 
evidently just that room was soon found for them. So must it be 
inevitably with regard to the more extensive and accurate study of our 
English speech in its philological and literary aspects through its 
entire past history of fourteen centuries. If to accomplish this desira- 
ble end, it be necessary to restrict still further the time allotted to 
the study of the Greek and Latin, let that be done, although it is 
pretty well settled that no such additional restriction is necessary. 
If it be necessary to demand a more advaneed degree of attainments 
upon the part of those who enter college in the Greek and Latin and 
Mathematics, thus giving more time for an extensive study of English 
by diminishing somewhat the time allotted to these studies, then let 
that be done; for if this very clearly-felt want of a higher grade of 
scholarship as a requisite for entering college could be secured, it 
would prove itself of immense advantage in soon developing a more 
thorough and extensive scholarship. But even this, desirable as it is 
under any aspect of the question, is not essential in securing the object 
for which we plead. 

The simple truth of the matter is that the difficulty of introducing 
a more extensive study of the Anglo-Saxon and early English does 
not lie in the want of time, but in a want of ability upon the part of 
instructors, in the department of English, to furnish the instruction. 
We have never known an instance—and we speak from considerable 
experience upon this point—where a professor of the English lan- 
guage and literature, having himself a sufficient acquaintance with 
the subject to teach it successfully, did not make the time for its study 
in his department, without infringing in the least upon the time of any 
other department. Let then those who profess to teach the English 
language and literature in their origin, progress, and development— 
and what less comprehensive scope is worthy of a college course?— 
only have themselves a thorough acquaintance with the subject, and 
possess the enthusiasm in their department which they ought to have, 
and they will soon find that there will be no insuperable obstacle in 
their way to the introduction of the study of the Anglo-Saxon and 
early English into the regular college curriculum. 


SaMuEL M. SuHure. 
CoLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY, WasuineTon, D.C. 
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FINAL RETRIBUTION OF THE UNREGENERATE. 


“ 5 ny shall He say also unto them on the left hand, Depart from 

me, ye cursed, into [the] everlasting fire prepared for the Devil 
and his angels And these shall go away into everlasting 
punishment.” (Matthew xxv. 41,46.) Beyond all question these 
terrible words describe the character and the retribution of those who 
shall finally be found unregenerate. And as they are from the lips 
of Him who cannot lie—who is at once the only Saviour and the ex- 
clusive Judge of the human race—there can be no doubt of the accu- 
racy of the description and the certainty of the retribution. 

I. In discussing the Nature of the Retribution thus threatened, it 
will be fair to assume as proven the primary facts declared in the 
passage just quoted—that those men who at the last judgment can 
show neither faith in Christ nor likeness to him will find their fit 
portion and endless chastisement with the apostate angels who have 
been throughout this entire dispensation of mercy malignantly opposed 
to God and his redemptive love. The supernatural demons who have 
striven to frustrate man’s salvation will be justly joined in permanent 
companionship by the unnatural men who have refused and despised 
it. But although we assume these primary facts, let us dwell long 
enough upon them to understand clearly how much is assumed. 

Among the many New Testament statements and intimations 


touching the final judgment and its awards, none is more explicit or 
(23) 
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more pertinent to our present inquiry than one contained in Paul’s 
second letter to the Thessalonians. To comfort these Christians in 
their perils and sufferings, and to correct their misapprehensions, he 
tells them :? 


We are boasting among the churches of God over the heroic patience 
and faith with which you are now bearing your excessive persecutions 
and afflictions—a faith and patience that will serve as a proof of the 
righteous judgment of God, by which you will be accounted worthy of 
the kingdom of God, for whose sake you are now suffering. For it is 
assuredly righteous in God to send retributive affliction upon those who 
are afflicting you, and upon you who are afflicted to bestow rest in com- 
pany with us at that day when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed, de- 
scending from heaven, attended by the angels of his power, encircled in 
@ flame of fire, awarding vengeance to those who do not know God, as 
well as to those who do not obey the gospel of our Lord Jesus, all of 
whom shall pay the decreed penalty—everlasting destruction apart from 
the presence of the Lord and from the glory of his strength—at that day 
when he shall have come to be glorified in his saints and to be adored 
among all who have believed. (2 Thess. i. 4-10.) 


From this passage, as well as from many other plain Scriptures, 
it is evident— 

1. That at some future period and in some manner God will deter- 
mine the final merits and demerits of each individual of the human 
race, and will, in accordance with his holy decision, assign to every 
man his eternal destiny. ‘God hath appointed a day in the which 
he will judge the world in righteousness by that man whom he hath 
ordained, whereof he hath given assurance to all men in that he hath 
raised him from the dead.” (Acts xvii. 31.) 

2. That the holy decision of God will be based upon a clear expo- 
sition of each man’s essential character, as this has been indicated by 
his conduct, not in any intermediate state between death and the 
judgment, but during the present life. ‘We shall all stand before 
the judgment-seat of Christ.” (Rom. xiv. 10.) “We must all be 
thoroughly manifested [more than appear, as at present used] before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may receive the things 
done in his body, according to what he did, whether it were good or 
bad.” (2 Cor. v. 10.) 

3. That the earthly conduct which determines the final judgment 
includes alike man’s treatment of God and his treatment of God’s 
children. The rule is: “The unrighteous shall go away into ever- 
lasting punishment, but the righteous into everlasting life.” (Matt. 
xxy. 46.) And the definitions of these classes are: ‘He that doeth 


1 The passage is slightly paraphrased, to bring out its meaning more clearly. 
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righteousness is righteous, even as Christ is righteous.” He that 
committeth sin is of the devil.” “In this the children of God are 
manifest, and the children of the devil: Whosoever doeth not right- 
eousness is not of God, neither he that loveth not his brother.” ‘ We 
know that we have passed from death unto life, because we love the 
brethren. He that loveth not his brother abideth in death.” (1 John 
iii. 7, 8, 10,14.) The relation of conduct and character to personal 
faith in Christ is also expressly stated: ‘He that hath the Son hath 
life, and he that hath not the Son of God hath not life.” (1 John v. 12.) 
“He that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he that be- 
lieveth not the Son shall not see life, but the wrath of God abideth 
on him.” (John iii. 36.) And a judicial dictum of Christ is: ‘“ Inas- 
much as ye did it unto one of the least of these my brethren ye did 
it unto me.” (Matt. xxv. 40.) 

4, That the finally unregenerate who shall receive eternal retribu- 
tion embrace both those who have lived and died without penitence 
in heathendom, and those who have lived and died without penitence 
in Christendom. The holy Judge will “take vengeance” on the 
heathen “ who knew not God,” as also on those among us “ who obey 
not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” (2 Thess. i. 8.) 

5. That as the eternally blessed will find their blessedness to be a 
participation in the glory and happy companionship of Christ, so the 
cursed will find their curse in exclusion from Christ, in the compan- 
ionship of demons, and in the positive infliction of God’s sore dis- 
pleasure. (Read Rom. ii. 1-16.) While “the wages of sin is death,” 
and there is thus indicated the part which man’s intellectual and 
moral nature will have in determining the sufferings of the lost, it is 
also true that “the wrath of God,” which is so often denounced 
against the incorrigible, must mean something more than simply 
natural retribution. 

IT. If now from these fundamental facts, abundantly declared in 
Scripture and assumed as the basis of our present discussion, we pass 
to inquire into the nature and characteristics of the final Retribution 
of the Unregenerate, we are at once met with the great difficulties, 
in some respects insuperable, which attach to the subject. We are 
wholly ignorant of the mode of the soul’s existence apart from the 
body, or when invested with a spiritual body. As in our notions of 
God, and of all angelic and diabolic beings, we do not doubt their 
existence, nor the fact of their direct influence and constant activity, 
but have no conception of the methods by which their existence is 
maintained and their active influence exerted, so is it with our notions 
of the future state of man. We cannot doubt that he is to exist 
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forever, and that each individual will carry the consciousness of his 
personal identity throughout every stage of his everlasting career, 
and that his blessedness or misery will be determined by the character 
formed in the present life; but what are to be the methods and ar- 
rangements and agencies of his future estate, the instruments and 
occasions of his activity, the forms and organizations by which his 
happiness or woe will be exhibited and perpetuated, we know not with 
certainty, nor can we know here. Like every scheme of unfulfilled 
prophecy, we can read correctly the prediction only in the light of 
its fulfillment. Not until the promise is established by its answering 
blessedness, and the threatening vindicated by its accomplished curse, 
shall we adequately comprehend the responsive relationship between 
the type and its archetype. 

True, the very fact that the future life is the fulfillment and con- 
summation of the present gives us a clew to the right understanding 
of those Scriptures which bear upon the subject, and to some trust- 
worthy conceptions of the manner in which that consummation will 
show itself. If conscious personal identity is to be maintained through 
the whole of man’s endless duration, then the changes of his state 
and circumstances, however extreme and momentous, cannot touch 
his essential being, but only the incidental and variable forms which 
his life is inherently capable of assuming. Our fundamental nature, 
rational and moral, must permanently remain as originally constituted, 
with all those energies and laws of perception, thought, emotion, voli- 
tion, action, which characterize us as intelligent and responsible 
creatures. Neither heaven nor hell can uncreate us or dehumanize 
us; they can only develop the possibilities which lie in our original 
and ineradicable nature, and develop these possibilities only in ways 
which the constitution of our permanent nature prescribes. There- 
fore, the undecaying persistence of personal identity, whether in heaven 
or hell, together with the vital and causal relation between personal 
life here and hereafter, makes it seem certain that the methods of 
present existence and the conditions of present enjoyment or suffering 
will inevitably find their analogies in the future. The human body 
after resurrection will be in many respects greatly unlike the body 
before that event, but still these differing bodies must be analogous, in 
no way hindering the continuity of consciousness or confusing the 
inward sense of identity, each ministering in its own manner to a 
rational soul that has experienced no essential change in its transfer 
from the one to the other. The future body will doubtless lack many 
of the physical qualities and requirements which attach to the present 
body; but it will still be the organ and instrument of a personal spirit 
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that remembers, and reasons, and feels, and anticipates, not essen- 
tially unlike the same spirit here. And so, if we can thus rightly 
forecast somewhat the future bliss of the sanctified, from consideration 
of the present spiritual joys of Christian believers, we may also fore- 
cast somewhat, by similar reasoning, the final retribution of the unre- 
generate. Ifthe present fruits of the Spirit are truly earnests as 
well as prophecies of the joys which are to crown the just men made 
perfect, may we not say that the present terrible evils of sin, physical, 
mental, moral, are prophetic earnests of the wages of sin which will 
ultimately be paid to the full? If holiness here is to have its fruition 
in a higher holiness hereafter, will not a deeper depravity and a more 
confirmed wickedness be the legitimate and inevitable issue of corre- 
sponding tendencies now? If faith, hope, and love are to abide as the 
characteristics of the blessed, and as the energies through which they 
can appropriate their accumulating resources of glorious delight, will 
not distrust, despair, and inextinguishable hate also abide with the 
accursed as permanent elements in their ever-increasing woe? There 
may not be, literally, the gnawing of the deathless worm, and the 
burning of unquenchable fire ; but there will be suffering and torment 
of which these physical pains are the fit though inadequate analogues 
and metaphors. 

Taking hold upon the clew thus presented, let us inquire, soberly 
and reverentially, as becomes such a theme, What does the Word of 
God teach touching the Final Retribution of the Unregenerate ? 

1. Man is so constituted that his capacity for suffering is only 
equalled by his capacity for happiness. The nerve that is thrilled with 
most delightful sensations can be thrilled with equally exquisite pain; 
the soul that is entranced by harmony and beauty can be outraged by 
deformity and discord. Man was made in God’s image and for God’s 
society. Only in the realization of this ideal, only in conformity to 
this constitutional and permanent law, can there be spiritual blessed- 
ness. If man could wholly slip the creative hold upon him, if he 
could completely obliterate the divine likeness in his nature, if he 
could thoroughly purge away the consciousness of obligation to God’s 
will, if he could entirely forget that the command, “ Thou shalt love 
the Lord thy God with all thy might, mind and strength,” is as im- 
peratively and justly binding in hell as it is in heaven—then perchance 
he might be without a sense of misery in his eternal alienation from 
holiness and from God. But he cannot change his essentiai nature ; 
he cannot expunge nor abrogate the law written in the very substance 
of his being; however he may demonize himself, he cannot unmake 
himself; and hence his abiding estrangement from God must be at 
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once remediless and wretched—“ everlasting penal destruction from 
the presence of the Lord and the glory of his power.” Even the devils 
are, by their very nature, compelled to believe and tremble—com- 
pelled to recognize their just obligations to Him whose righteous 
wrath they feel—and he who makes himself a fit companion for de- 
mons will share their sense of guilt and their terror. 

Paul, in writing to the Romans, and speaking of the radical char- 
acteristics and universal guilt of man, says: “When the gentiles, 
who have no law, do by nature what is required by the Law, these, 
having no law, are a law unto themselves; since they show that 
what the law requireth is written in their hearts, their conscience 
bearing witness, and their thoughts in turn accusing or defending 
them.” A distinguished citizen and leader of Rome, in its brightest 
period, the illustrious Cicero, writing a century before Paul and half 
a century before the birth of Christ, has left a striking anticipation 


of the apostle’s statement. This gentile orator and political moralist 
says— . 


There is indeed a true law, right reason, agreeing with nature, diffused 
among all, unchanging, everlasting, which calls to duty by commanding, 
deters from wrong by forbidding; which, however, neither commands 
nor forbids the good in vain, nor affects the wicked by commanding or 
forbidding. It is not allowable to alter the provisions of this law, nor is 
it permitted us to modify it, nor can it be entirely abrogated. Nor, truly, 
can we be released from this law, either by the senate or by the people; 
nor is another person to be sought to explain or interpret it. Nor will 
there be one law at Rome and another at Athens; one law at the present 
time, and another hereafter; but the same law, everlasting and un- 
changeable, will bind all nations at all times; and there will be one 
common Master and Ruler of all, even God, the framer, arbitrator, and 
proposer of this law; and he who shall not obey this will flee from him- 
self, and, despising the nature of man, will suffer the greatest punishment 
through this very thing, even though he shall have escaped the other 
punishments which are supposed to exist. 


Surely the heathen politician confirms the Christian apostle. And 
because man is thus constituted, because he wears the ineffaceable 
image of God in his inmost being, because the divine law is thus in- 
delibly written in his heart, because his conscience evermore responds 
to the claims of holiness; because also the affections are perverted, 
the mind blinded, the will enfeebled and rebellious, and the whole 
spiritual life alienated from God, the unregenerate man must be 
wretched. He is at war with the moral universe, and at war with 
himself. The schism in his own soul is only less than its division 

1 Quoted in Lactantius, Institutes. VI. 8. 
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from God. The impassable gulf which separates him from the blessed 
rolls its dark waters through the chasms of his own spirit. It is the 
awakened sinner’s apprehension confirmed and unrelieved: “O 
wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
death!” It is the poet’s conception of Satan’s woe fulfilled— 

Me miserable! which way shall I fly 

Infinite wrath and infinite despair? 

Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell; 

And in the lowest deep a lower deep 

Still threatening to devour me opens wide, 

To which the hell I suffer seems a heaven.! 


2. But man is a creature of memory. He holds, and must hold, 
conscious connection with the past; and this connection is the prolific 
source of happiness or misery. If the spacious halls of memory are 
filled only with pleasant pictures, and the mind, as it ranges through 
them, sees only the divine wisdom and goodness by which they have 
been adorned, and feels only the joyous gratitude which has accepted 
such gifts, no words can tell the eternal delight that memory shall 
minister. But if, with mind and conscience defiled, there can be only 
remembrances of that which is polluted, ungodly, and odious—if 
from every recess and corner there starts forth some reminder of 
broken vows, unheeded privileges, rejected mercies, profane defiance 
of saving love, impious refusal of God’s invitations and righteous 
claims—if the soul has only “treasured up for itself wrath against 
the day of wrath and of the manifestation of the righteous judgment 
of God, who will render to every man according to his works ”"—how 
can it be otherwise than that memory shall add its own agonizing 
ministry to the fearful woe of the lost? 

It is probable that no impression, however slight, is ever wholly 
effaced from the mind. It may lie latent, and temporarily forgotten, 
but the fit occasion, acting like heat upon sympathetic ink, shall bring 
it out again into legibility and clear recognition. An eminent chemist 
and physiologist says— 

If an ordinary wafer be Jaid upon a surface of polished metal, which 
is then breathed upon, and if, when the moisture of the breath has evap- 
orated, the wafer be shaken off, we shall find that the whole polished 
surface is not as it was before, although our senses can detect no differ- 
ence; for if we breathe again upon it, the surface will be moist every- 
where except on the spot previously sheltered by the wafer, which will 
now appear as a spectral image on the surface. Again, and again we 
breathe, and the moisture evaporates, but still the spectral wafer re-ap- 
pears. This experiment succeeds after a lapse of many months, if the 

1 Paradise Lost. IV. 73-78, 
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metal be carefully put aside where its surface cannot be disturbed. Ifa 
sheet of paper, on which a key has been laid, be exposed for some min- 
utes to the sunshine, and then instantaneously viewed in the dark, the 
key being removed, a fading spectre of the key will be visible. Let this 
paper be put aside for many months, where nothing can disturb it, and 
then, in darkness, be laid on a plate of hot metal, the spectre of the key 
will again appear. In the case of a substance more highly phosphores- 
cent than paper, the spectres of many different objects which may have 
been laid on it in succession will, on warming, emerge in their proper 
order. 


The most trivial impressions, even upon inorganic surfaces, are 
thus faithfully registered and preserved. Probably “a shadow never 
falls upon a wall without leaving thereupon its permanent trace—a 
trace which might be made visible by resorting to proper processes. 
All kinds of photographic drawing are in their degree examples of 
the kind.” This permanence of impressions, true of our bodies, is 
more emphatically true of our minds. 


There are cases on record of ignorant women, in states of insanity, ut- 
tering Greek and Hebrew phrases, which in past years they have heard 
their masters utter, without, of course, comprehending them. These 
tones have long been forgotten; the traces were so faint that, under or- 
dinary conditions, they were invisible; but these traces were there, 
and, in the intense light of cerebral excitement, they started into prom- 
inence, just as the spectral image of the key started into sight on the 
application of heat. We are involved in the universal metamorphosis. 
Nothing leaves us wholly as it found us. Every man we meet, every 
book we read, every picture or landscape we see, every word or tone we 
hear, mingles with our being and modifies it. 


As De Quincey expresses it: “There is no such thing as forgetting 
possible to the human mind.”* And who can doubt that this all- 
embracing and tenacious faculty of the soul, memory, will have much 
to do with our eternal bliss or woe? Sometimes, even here, in mo- 
ments of great peril, when we are suddenly confronted by disaster or 
death, there is an unlocking of the treasure-house of memory, and 
troops of long-forgotten images come forth to solace or terrify us. 
Who can tell how frequent in the future world, and how vivid, shall 
be the revival of the memories of the present life? What occasions 
shall remind the finally unregenerate, with ever-fresh access of mad- 
dening torment, of their wasted hours and wasted opportunities and 
spurned overtures here? Certainly our Saviour assures us of this 
terrible service of memory, in aggravating the woes of the lost, when 
he tells us that across the gulf of Hades Abraham cried to the doomed 

1 See Draper's Physiology, p. 288. 2 Confessions of an Opium Eater, Boston Ed, p. 111. 
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Rich Man: “Son, remember that thou in thy life-time receivedst thy 
good things, and likewise Lazarus evil things; but now he is com- 
forted and thou art tormented”—comforted and tormented in their 
remembrances of the life then past. And also, in the solemn male- 
dictions with which he followed his benedictions upon the poor in 
spirit and the pure in heart: “Woe unto you that are rich! for ye 
have received your consolation. Woe unto you that are full! for ye 
shall hunger. Woe unto you that laugh now! for ye shall mourn 
and weep.” And again, still more forcibly, as he points to those who 
have had peculiar opportunities of salvation and beneficence, and 
abused them all: ‘ When once the Master of the house shall have 
risen, and shut the door, and ye begin to stand without, and to knock 
at the door, saying, ‘ Lord, open to us,’ and he answering shall say 
to you, ‘I know not whence ye are’; then will ye begin to say—[no- 
tice how their memory shall augment their anguish]|—‘ We ate and 
drank in thy presence, and thou didst teach in our streets.’ And he 
will say, ‘I tell you, I know not whence ye are; depart from me, all 
ye workers of iniquity.’ There will be wailing and gnashing of teeth 
there, when ye see Abraham and Isaac and Jacob and all the pro- 
phets in the kingdom of God, and yourselves thrust out.”* (Luke xiii. 
25-28.) There is 


No greater grief than to remember days 
Of joy, when misery is at hand.? 


And such grief shall often come to the finally unregenerate man, 
whenever the conscience, “‘ God’s secretary,” shall 


Wake the bitter memory 
Of what he was, what is, and what must be? 


3. Yet man lives not in the Past alone. His thoughts also reach 
forward to the Future, bringing from it the stores of anticipation by 
which they are nourished and guided. Our present condition is una- 
voidably and powerfully affected by what we suppose to be in reserva- 
tion for us. Pain is lessened by the promise of joy; the dungeon 
grows bright at the approach of liberty; and poverty loses something 
of its edge in the prospect of abundance. No wonder that the poets 
have sung alike the Pleasures of Memory and the Pleasures of Hope. 

Hope springs eternal in the human breast, 

Man never is, but always to be, blest. 
We are saved by hope—hope which, as the anchor of the soul, holds 
us steadfast and secure amid the waters of peril and distress—hope 


1 Here, as in some other passages, the translation is for the most part that of Noyes. 
2 Dante, Hell. V. 118, 3 Paradise Lost. LV. 25. 
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which purifies us with Christlike purity through trial, perfecting our 
patience, assuring our peace, and furnishing a substantial basis for 
our faith. It is the future which contains the possibilities of our 
blessedness, toward which the finite soul with its boundless capacities 
may forever grow. But if for hope we substitute despair, the appre- 
hension of certain and thick-coming evils; the trembling by which 
even devils confess their subjection to God; “some fearful looking-for 
of judgment and of fiery indignation, which shall devour the adver- 
saries;”—in what dismal colors shall we paint the soul’s heritage of 
anticipation? For it still has a future, though it is a lost soul, and 
its own inherent limitless capacities, and an endless development in 
depravity and guilt and woe. We can form no conception of the 
unregenerate soul’s fearful apprehensions so just as that which comes 
through their contrast with the expectations of the regenerate. What 
the blessed have gained, the accursed have lost; nay, rather, they 
shall receive the exact opposites, as befits their opposite character. 
You must reverse every beatitude; you must reverse every promise 
to the saints; you must transform into evil every legitimate fruit of 
the Spirit; you must measure the corresponding descent to every 
anticipated attainment in holiness and bliss and glory ;—and you may 
then have some notion of the dark vision which must confront those 
who, in companionship with the devil and his angels, send their 
thoughts forward into the endless future which they cannot evade 
and of which they cannot refuse to think. This is the woe of “ them 
that call evil good, and good evil; that put darkness for light, and 
light for darkness; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for bitter.” 
And surely the word of our Lord to Judas, his betrayer, “ Good were 
it for that man had he not been born,” clearly shows that the future 
has no alleviation for such a case. Human existence, witha life-time 
of suffering and ages of penal woe, would be infinitely better than non- 
existence, if at last there could be hope and holiness and heaven. But 
he who, finally unregenerate and unbelieving, is bidden by his Judge 
to depart, as an accursed one, will be sent into an exile from which 
there is no recall, will be joined to a demoniac companionship from 
which there is no release, will be consigned to a fiery punishment 
which is unintermittent and everlasting. They are without God and 
without hope. 

4, Between the Past with its painful memories and the Future with 
its no less painful apprehensions there will ever lie the momentary 
Present, with its actual experiences and relations, And this constant 
but ever-changing Present will, with the unregenerate, justify his re- 
morse and interpret his despair. ‘ Now abideth faith, hope, love ; and 
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the greatest of these is love”—this is the warrant and the description 
of the redeemed soul’s heritage of endless joy. Now abideth doubt 
despair, hate ; and the greatest of these is hate,—this would seem to 
describe justly the permanent experience of the eternally impenitent 
soul, Does not that one word Hate fairly sum up the Scriptural de- 
tails of the unrenewed man’s constant life? Hatred of God, hatred 
of the holy from whom he is excluded, hatred of the unholy with 
whom he is confined, hatred of himself and hatred of all others,—with 
ever-increasing virulence of hatred. Turn anywhere to the Biblical 
account of the unrenewed heart’s passions and inclinations, of the un- 
renewed will’s depraved energies and malignant endeavors, remem- 
bering that where these remain unrenewed their nature must forever 
continue essentially the same, only with increased intensity and range 
of action—and you. have an infallible portrayal of what must be, in 
altered circumstances, the finally impenitent soul’s perpetual experi- 
ence and activity. Hear the Saviour: “From within, out of the 
heart of men, come forth evil thoughts, fornications, thefts, murders, 
adulteries, covetousness, iniquities, deceit, wantonness, an evil eye, 
blasphemy, pride, foolishness; all these evil things come from within, 
and defile a man.” Hear an apostle: “As they did not choose to 
retain God in their knowledge, God gave them up to a reprobate 
mind, to do things which are shameful ; being filled with all unright- 
eousness, malice, covetousness, wickedness; full of envy, murder, 
strife, deceit, malignity ; backbiters, slanderers, hated of God, inso- 
lent, proud, boasters, inventors of mischief, senseless, faithless, with- 
out natural affection, without pity.” (Romans i. 28-31.) “ Foolish, 
disobedient, going astray, slaves to divers lusts and pleasures, living 
in malice and envy, hateful, hating one another.” (Titus iii. 3.) Hear 
the prophets: ‘They have all turned aside from the right way; they 
have become worthless together; there is none that doeth good, not 
even one; their throat is an open sepulchre ; with their tongues they 
have practiced deceit; the poison of asps is under their lips; their 
mouth is full of cursing and bitterness; swift are their feet to shed 
blood; destruction and misery are in their ways, and the way of 
peace they know not; there is no fear of God before their eyes.” 
(Romans iii. 12-18.) Such is the real malady of sin, with its mani- 
festations and effects. There is no remedy, except through the great 
Physician, pardon by the atonement and regeneration by the Holy 
Spirit. And if the soul is unhealed here, in this day of salvation, it 
must go unhealed forever; it can only develop the terrible disease by 
which it is pervaded and controlled. This catalogue of spiritual 
horrors becomes remediless and everlasting. For, as Augustine says: 
Cc 
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“Of a perverse will comes lust ; and a Just served becomes custom ; 
and custom not resisted becomes necessity.” Or, as an apostle has 
it: ‘ When lust hath conceived, it bringeth forth sin; and sin, when 
it is matured, bringeth forth death.” (Jamesi.15.) Add to this, 
that as complete acquiescence in the will of God is a characteristic of 
penitence, so defiance and resistance to God’s will is characteristic of 
impenitence, whether temporary or eternal. The finally unregenerate, 
while suffering just retribution for his sin, will hate the God whose 
wrath he feels. It is strictly consistent, therefore, that in the apoca- 
lyptic visions of the fearful plagues which shall come in their fulness 
only at the last day, it is seen that those who were scorched with 
great heat or were overwhelmed in the darkness which filled the 
kingdom of the beast, even as “they gnawed their tongues for pain,” 
still “ blasphemed the God of heaven because of their pains and their 
sores, and repented not of their deeds.” (Revelation xvi. 9, 10.) Add 
also, that as the blessed will be ever meeting some new discovery of 
God’s love, some surprise of his glory and of his favor for them, so 
those who have disliked to retain God in their knowledge, or have 
rejected his proffered salvation, will constantly learn that they are 
under his displeasure and wrath. Hostile themselves, and in a world 
of general and mutual hostility, they will know by experience that 
God is yet sovereign even over the lost, and that as his positive oppo- 
sition to their wickedness is not weakened by duration so also it does 
not lack for opportunities and methods of showing its power. 

III. And is this Retribution really everlasting? Is there no 
respite, no release, no restoration? Can the penalty of sin never be 
exhausted ? Can the Divine love find no way, even after death, to 
recover those who are still rebellious? The eternity of future punish- 
‘ment has been expressed or implied in every step of our discussion, 
and can require no elaborate statement here. It is plainly asserted 
‘in our text, and in other Scriptures, and to these must be our ultimate 
appeal. No method of interpretation can shorten the duration of 
future retribution that does not equally shorten the duration of future 
blessedness. The same terms are employed, with corresponding 
metaphors, in one case and in the other. If “ everlasting” punish- 
ment means limited punishment, then “everlasting” life must mean 
limited life. If hell has a period, then, by Scripture teaching, heaven 
has a period also. The eternity of punishment is further established 
by the nature of sin and the absolute necessity of regeneration as a 
condition of holiness and blessedness—a regeneration which can be 
effected only in this life, and without which the soul develops 
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all its possibilities of sin and guilt and woe. That the opportunity 
of salvation is limited to the present life, while the retribution 
of the finally unregenerate continues without end, is plain, again, 
from the nature of Christ’s mediatorial kingdom. This is to have 
an end. When Christ’s redemptive work, according to the elec- 
tion of grace, is completed; when all opposing powers and domin- 
ion and authority are subdued} when Death, Hades, the Grave, the 
last enemy, is destroyed, by the universal resurrection of the human 
race—then will the Son deliver up the kingdom to his Father, to 
whom he will himself become subordinate, in order “that God may 
be all in all.” (1 Corinthians xv. 28.) This affects not Christ’s essen- 
tial equality with the Father, nor the eternity of his peculiar relations 
to his people; but it does teach that mediatorial sovereignty will 
ultimately yield to full regal sovereignty, the day of mediation be 
ended, the dispensation of mercy be closed, and the everlasting era of 
reward and retribution be ushered in. 

We presume not to explain the origin or the divine permission of 
sin. No explanation has been revealed, and our enforced and abso- 
lute ignorance is part of our probation. But we do know sin as a 
fact, and we can believe that it has been wisely permitted by God. 
Nor can we discover, by any mental powers we possess, anything in 
God’s character to forbid the eternity of sin and its punishment which 
does not equally compromise him by the present existence of sin and 
suffering. Take whatever theory may seem preferable, and the same 
conclusion is inevitable. If sin exists because God cannot prevent it, 
will he ever be able to prevent it? Ifsin is involved in the highest 
form of creation and the highest welfare of man, may not these high 
ends always involve the same sad accompaniment? If sin is neces- 
sary to the development and appreciation of holiness, may not eternal 
holiness require the same condition? If this is a life of probation, 
and sin and suffering pertain intrinsically to the working out of this 
wondrous experiment of human freedom and responsibility, must it 
not be that the issues of this trial shall be freely developed—wrath 
and indignation, tribulation and distress, upon every soul of man 
whose works are evil; but glory, honor, and peace to every one whose 
works are good? (Romans ii. 8-10.) 

We know that the renewed and righteous soul will acquiesce, with 
admiration and joy, in all the awards of God—resting in peaceful 
satisfaction in whatever may be the judgments and retributions of 
the last day. Such will be the knowledge and confidence and holy 
sympathy of the believer that he can only say, “ If any man love not 
the Lord Jesus Christ, let him be Anathema,” accursed with the 
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curse that drives him into the everlasting fire prepared for the devil 
and his angels, into the outer darkness where there is weeping and 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. 

There certainly can be no need that this Retribution should fall 
upon us unawares, overtaking us as a thief with its sudden and terri- 
ble destruction. We will verily be guilty of our own blood if it does. 
This is the day of salvation. We may easily escape from the wrath 
to come, by fleeing for refuge to the hope set before us in the gospel. 

“Brethren, if any of you do err from the truth, and one convert 
him, let him know that he who converteth the sinner from the error 
of his way shall save a soul from death and shall hide a multitude of 
sins.” (James v. 19, 20.) 


LEeMvEL Moss. 
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PAPAL INFALLIBILITY. 


The Pope and the Council, by Janus. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 1870. 

Anti-Janus. An Historico-theological Criticism of the 
above work, by Dr. Hercenrorarr, Prof. of Canon Law 
and of Ecclesiastical History at the University of 
Wirzburg. Dublin: W.B. Kelly. 1870. 


oe dogma of the Infallibility of the Pope is a fundamental article 

of belief in the Roman Catholic Church. By the vote of a 
Council which assembled at Rome, Dec. 29th, 1869, the opinion of a 
few individuals was formally erected into the professed creed of a 
corporation which numbers one hundred and eighty millions of souls. 
This matter interests the outside world chiefly for two reasons: in 
the first piace it presents us with a very interesting historical develop- 
ment of an idea which sprouted centuries ago; and in the second 
place its announcement will produce effects upon the church which 
will be felt for centuries to come. 

It may not be amiss to remark that among the advocates of the 
dogma there is considerable diversity in defining its meaning. The 
marks by which an infallible decision of a Pope may be recognized 
have given rise to various hypotheses. The fairest proposal seems to 
be to understand that there is a distinction to be made between a 
casual utterance of a Pope and one which is official. Since the six- 
teenth century it has been customary to discriminate between 
decisions promulgated “ex cathedra” and those hasty off-hand 
remarks in which observation proves that even Popes sometimes 
indulge. Some have tried to ingraft into the phrase “ ex cathedra” 
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the idea that the Pope must have duly informed himself upon the 
subject in hand by diligent research. Cellot insisted that the Pope 
must anathematize all who dissent in order to make his ruling infalli- 
ble. Tanner and Compton held that a papal decree was to be con- 
sidered “ex cathedra” only after certain formalities, as the affixing it 
for some time to the door of St. Peter’s. Cardinal Bellamine limited 
the papal inerrancy to the sphere of doctrine and to those decrees 
which are addressed to the whole Catholic Church. This restriction 
obviated many historic difficulties ; for the first bull which was ad- 
dressed to the whole church was published by Pope Boniface VIII, 
in 1303 ; so that by this limitation the dogma becomes equipped for 
the future without being so much embarrassed by what occurred in 
the past. The Jesuits, for the most part, insist that inerrancy is a 
spiritual grace imparted by the Holy Spirit, which enlightens at the 
moment of his election the most ignorant Pope and unerringly guards 
his decisions from mistake so long as he sits in his official chair. One 
of them, Prof. Erberman, of Mayence, has observed, “ A thoroughly 
ignorant Pope may very well be infallible, for God has before now 
pointed out the right road by the mouth of a speaking ass.” Some 

of them, however, have thought that infallibility could not be reckoned 
on without a council, including at least the cardinals, prelates, and 
theologians resident at Rome. From this proposal new questions 
arose. Was the Pope to listen to the council, and then decide ac- 
cording to his pleasure, or to decide only with the consent of the 
council? To this the objection arose that some of the most important 
decisions have been rendered without consultation ; moreover, to make 
the consent of the council a prerequisite to infallibility seemed sub- 
versive of the idea of an infallible spiritual grace. Even priests were 
infallible in their sphere. Could the Pope be otherwise in his? 
Some, therefore, thought it unnecessary to refer to a council at all. If 
His Holiness needed any advice, were not cardinals better than bis- 
hops? Was anything needed beyond the college of cardinals? But here 
came another difficulty ; was it necessary for the Pope to consult the 
whole college, or only such individuals as he chose? Weare inclined 
to believe that the differentiation of a definition of what constitutes a 
dogmatic papal decision “‘ex cathedra,” has been an intricate and 
perplexing problem. 

It seems to be universally believed among all orthodox Romanists 
that infallibility resides somewhere in the church. There are two 
views. The ultramontane view locates infallibility pre-eminently and 
ultimately in the Pope; they believe that the Holy Spirit is respon- 
sive to the mechanical movements of the church. There are others 
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who would be reluctant to assign to infallibility its local habitation 
and name, but who, if pressed by their opponents, would say that it 
is expressed in the universally accepted canons of the church. They 
sympathize with the progressive spirit of the age, insist on the neces- 
sity of thorough reform in the church, and are in education and 
action what their name imports—Liberal. They object to the dogma 

‘ of Papal infallibility on the following grounds: 
It is claimed that the promulgation of this dogma is a new depar- 
ture, fundamental, far-reaching, and dangerous. If this dogma is 
accepted there will be no assignable limit to the prerogatives of a 
Pope in regard to morals, politics, and social science. This dogma 
not only endangers the future, but it belies the past. The decisions 
of past Popes contravened wholesome political safeguards, and often 
contradicted each other. For example, Pope Innocent III, in a bull 
published August 15, 1215, characterized the English Magna Charta 
as a disgrace to the nation. He excommunicated the barons who 
obtained it for their contempt of the Apostolic See thereby expressed. 
¢ Nor are the decisions of successive Popes more in harmony with 
each other than they are with the principles of constitutional govern- 
ment. Pope Pelagius (555-60) declared the indispensable necessity 
of invoking-the Trinity in baptism. On the contrary Pope Nicholas I 
(858-67) assured the Bulgarians that baptism in the name of Christ 
alone was quite sufficient. Celestine III (1191-98) declared marriage 
dissolved if either party became heretical. Innocent III, his successor, 
annulled this decision; and Adrian IV called Celestine a heretic for 
giving it. Pope Nicholas III (1277-80) affirmed the renunciation of 
all property, according to the rule of St. Francis, meritorious; dis- 
criminated between the use of it and the ownership, and adjudged the 
latter to reside in the Roman Catholic Church. Clement V (1305-14) 
re-affirmed this ordinance to be salutary, clear and binding. But 
John XXII (1316-34) removed the excommunication threatened by 
his predecessors against all non-literal interpretations of the Fran- 
d ciscan rule, declared the distinction between use and ownership 
impossible, and rejected the doctrine of his predecessors as heretical 
and hostile to the Catholic faith, He condemned the writings of 
D’Olive, their principal theologian, and handed over the whole 
community of the Fratricelli, or advocates of extreme poverty, to 
the Inquisition, of whom one hundred and fourteen were finally 
burned to death. Pope Sixtus IV (1471-84) made some satisfac- 
tion to the disaffected brethren ; he caused the writings of D’Olive 
to be re-examined and pronounced orthodox. From this class of 
historical difficulties the advocates of papal infallibility escape in a 
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manner which seems to them easy and triumphant. They environ 
their definition of infallibility with limitations; namely, “ that in- 
errancy is to be ascribed only to the formal dogmatic decisions of the 
Pope, as father and teacher of all Christians, and which are alone 
binding on the whole church, and not to his other measures and acts.” 
For example, Pope Julius I (337-52), who defended the Athanasian 
creed, pronounced Marceilus of Ancyra, who was an avowed Sabellian, 
to be orthodox. To escape this difficulty it is claimed that this was 
not “a doctrinal decision.” ‘In a judgment upon the sentiments of 
an individual the Pope, no less than a General Council, can, ac- 
cording to the most rigid upholders of infallibility, fall into an error 
of fact (error facti).” But we confess our inability to appreciate the 
validity of the explanation which is given to the following case: 
Innocent I (402-17), writing to the Council of Milevis, and Gelasius I 
(492-6), in his epistle to the Bishops of Picenum, declared it to be so 
indispensable for infants to receive communion, that those who die 
without it go straight to hell! The Council of Trent, June 6, 1562, 
at its twenty first session, declared. in Canon IV: “If any one shall 
say that the communion of the eucharist is necessary for little chil- 
dren, before they have arrived at years of discretion, let him be 
anathema.” Now it is claimed that the words of Innocent and 
Gelasius are directed against the doctrine of the Pelagians, and there- 
fore the “holy fathers” “had a probabilis causa for acting according 
to the practice of their time.” In the second chapter of the prologue 
to this session of the Council, it is distinctly asserted that the church 
has ever had the power in the dispensation of the sacrament to 
“ordain, or change, what things soever it might judge most expedient 
for the profit of those who receive, or for the veneration of the said 
sacrament, according to the variety of circumstances, times, and 
places.” That is, “for the veneration” of the sacraments, the church 
claims the right to anathematize in one age those who teach what it 
enjoined on pain of eternal damnation in a previous age. It is impos- 
sible for me to see how the duly elected head of such an organization 
could be otherwise than infallible, even if he tried to do the worst he 
could! Such a power of infallibility as that in the church must make 
the head infallible, whatever he might say or do! 

It is denied by the Liberals that the right of dogmatic decision 
resides in the Pope at all, on the ground that it lacks early pre- 
cedents. For the first thousand years no question of doctrine was 
decided by the Pope. In the commotions which were stirred up in 
the Gnostic, Montanist, and Chiliast controversies, the Roman bishops 
took no part. In the agitations caused by Paul of Samosata, which 
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required the intervention of several councils, the Pope was not con- 
sulted, and he did not intermeddle. In the controversies which arose 
about heretical baptism, about Easter, and about penitential discipline, 
the bishops of Rome were unable to carry out their views. Pope 
Sinicus (384-98), declined to pronounce sentence in regard to bishop 
Bonosus, who was accused of false doctrine, even when requested to 
do so, on the ground that he had no right; and he condemned the 
teaching of Jovinian, of Rome, only through a synod. Pope Vigilius 
first pronounced the “three chapters” (writings of Theodore, Theo- 
doret, and Ibas) to be orthodox in 546; the next year he condemned 
them as heretical, and afterwards reversed this sentence out of regard 
to western bishops. For this decision he was excommunicated by 
the Fifth General Council. He gracefully yielded to the judgment 
of the Council, confessed that he had unwittingly been a tool in the 
hands of Satan, and was recalled from banishment. In the General 
Synod of Constantinople, in 680, Pope Honorius I (625-639) was 
unanimously condemned as a heretic and anathematized. His dog- 
matic writings were burnt as heretical, and hissname was struck out 
of the liturgy. The explanation of this case which is given by the 
defenders of papal infallibility, is “that the anathema punished a for- 
getfulness of duty, rather than a moral complicity in the Monothelite 
errors. This has been the view hitherto taken by the most dis- 
tinguished theologians, and, among others, by many doctors of the 
Sorbonne, to wit: that Honorius was not a heretic, but only a favorer 
of heresy, or that he was condemned for an error as to fact—errore 
facts.” (Page 81.) 

It is claimed by the opponents of papal infallibility that the primacy 
in the ancient constitution of the church was entirely different from 
what it became in the middle ages. This appears from the following 
historic facts. The great councils were all convoked by the emperors, 
and not by the Popes. Hence this was not among their recognized 
prerogatives. Popes did not preside as by inherent right in those 
councils, They neither presided in person nor by their legates at 
Niczea in 325, nor at the first in Ephesus in 431, nor in the second 
in 449, nor in the Fifth General Council, at Constantinople, in 553. 
Only at Chalcedon in 451, and at Constantinople in 680, did his 
legates preside. Nor did the decisions of those councils require papal 
confirmation to give them validity. For the first thousand years no 
Pope ever issued a doctrinal decision intended for and addressed to 
the whole church. In the early period the Popes do not assume to 
possess either legislative, judicial, or sovereign executive powers; 
and when in 419 unbecoming pretensions were set up by Boniface, 
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the African bishops wrote to him: “We are resolved not to admit 
this arrogant claim.” 

Dispensations from Rome were unheard of; no one paid tax or 
tribute to the See of Rome, and the power of the “ keys” was held to 
belong as much to the other bishops as to the Roman. The bishops 
of Rome could exclude neither individuals nor churches from fellow- 
ship with other churches than their own; and if they withdrew their 
own church from communion with particular churches, it did not dis- 
turb the general relation of churches to each other. Even in Rome 
it was a long while before anything was known of the rights which 
St. Peter bequeathed to his successors. Gregory the Great repudiated 
papal prerogatives, and would not allow that so wicked and blaspe- 
mous a title as Cicumenical Patriarch should be given to himself, or 
to any one else. The Armenian church, the Syro-Persian, the Ethi- 
opian, the British and Irish churches had no connection with Rome, 
but were “autonomous.” That the Pope has outgrown his former 
stature is manifest from the place he now occupies in dogmatic theo- 
logical treatises. Before 1274 he had no place in any of the scholastic 
hand-books. Aquinas is the first who devoted a chapter to the dis- 
cussion of the primacy. It had no place in the primeval dogmatic 
curriculum. Tertullian, Cyprian, and Lactantius assign to the Pope 
no pre-eminence in deciding doctrine. Eusebius, Athanasius, Basil 
the Great, and the two Gregories, know nothing of special prerogatives 
belonging to the bishops of Rome. 

“Janus” thinks the claims which are now put forth in behalf of 
the Pope, and the prerogatives which grew to such colossal dimen- 
sions in the middle ages, were based on forged documents which 
were put forth to vindicate their assumption. About one hundred 
pretended decrees of the early Popes were fabricated in the west of 
Gaul, which were afterwards used by Nicholas I, as genuine docu- 
ments in support of new claims. The confirmation of the Nicene 
Council, by Pope Sylvester, was invented at Rome. Without the 
Isidorian forgeries there would have been no such colossal pope as 
Hildebrand, and no such potent instrument for fortifying papal as- 
sumptions as Gratian’s Decretum, from which the scholastic theolo- 
gians after the middle of the twelfth century mainly derived their 
knowledge of canon law. In reply to the charge that forged docu- 
ments were used to fortify papal prerogatives the ultramontane 
defender of the Popes replies: ‘If, as our authors pretend, the want 
of historical perception was constantly, and from of old, the defect 
of Rome, how can they then allege, as an imputation against that 
very Rome, that it gave credit to fictions, which had found general 
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acceptance, and which corresponded to the existing state of the 
church?” In regard to the collections of canon law, he says: 


Whatever we know respecting these, from the times of Anselm, Bishop 
of Lucca, down to those: of Gratian, in no way justifies us to assume an 
intentional fraud, or a new forgery. In the age of Gregory VII the 
testimonies for the plenitude of the papal power were so numerous that 
a forgery in these would have been quite superfluous, and have answered 
no end. 


The idea that the Pope is God’s vicegerent on earth was largely 
developed, between 1159 and 1216, by Alexander ITI and Innocent III, 
who were the creators of the decretal canon law. The change of 
names which the Popes assumed marked the growth of their preten- 
tions. Before the end of the twelfth century they called themselves 
Vicars of Peter; after Innocent III, the title became Vicar of Christ. 
The creation of travelling legates, the multiplication of monastic 
orders, the successive encroachments of the Pope on the rights of the 
bishops, the abrogation of deliberative synods, the ignorance of the 
clergy in regard to theology and the Holy Scriptures, all lent their aid 
in strengthening the Papacy. In 1059 the right of electing the Pope, 
which had resided in the whole body of the Roman clergy, including 
their acolytes, was, by a Papal bull, transferred to the College of Car- 
dinals. At the Synod of Lyons, in 1245, all cardinals obtained pre- 
eminence over all the bishops of Christendom—a dignity which they 
have ever since retained. In the time of Innocent II (1130-38), “the 
Roman Church had become the Roman court,” swarming with greedy 
officials whose principal business was to augment the papal revenues 
by multiplying taxes and inventing new financial expedients. In his 
time the doctrine of the infallibility of the Pope had become mature 
and began to bring forth fruit in the persecution of heretics. This 
paved the way for the legal inauguration of the Inquisition, the ex- 
ponential, financial, and orthodox engine of infallibility which deluged 
Holland with blood, lit up Spain with the unnatural glare of cruel 
fires, and made all the nations of Europe stand aghast with horror at 
the sight of its detestable trophies. 

The reply which Hergenréther makes to this veprenentation, § is that 
there was a real reform which took place in the time of Gregory VII, 
and that— 


The Popes of the Middle Age carried on a great struggle for the freedom 
and independence of the church; and herein all who have a heart for 
this great idea admire them, as those, on the other hand, who are in- 
capable of such feelings, hold them in detestation. (Page 219.) 

Where is there an institution which hath so victoriously surmounted 
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the most violent assaults from every quarter, which hath so conquered 
“the gates of hell,” which hath so victoriously withstood all who have 
predicted its downfall, and have, instead thereof, incurred their own 
destruction, whether they inscribed on their banner state-omnipotence, or 
the sovereignty of the people, or free science? (Page 223.) 

All in the church is guided by God. (Page 241.) 

How is the church to be that church of Christ, depicted by the fathers, 
if its central guidance has become all corrupt, its head has departed from 
the right way, if the Papacy, as it became after the year 845, “ presents 
the appearance of a disfiguring, sickly, and choking excrescence on the 
organization of the church, hindering and decomposing the action of its 
vital powers, and bringing manifold diseases in its train?” (Pref. xix.) 
If when one member suffereth, all the other members suffer (1 Cor. xii. 
26), how much more must the members of the church suffer, when their 
head hath become diseased, or even a disfiguring, sickly excrescence ? 
Nay, more, if a false doctrine obtained for centuries the ascendency, 
then is the infallibility of the church herself destroyed. Passive and 
active infallibility are inseparably connected; and with the infallibility 
of the church her indefectibility is lost. Whoever can conceive it as 
barely possible that Catholicism, hitherto regarded as a universal religion, 
would by a notable irony of its fate be transformed into the precise 
opposite of what its name and notion imports (page 9), such a man must 
call in question all providential guidance of the church, all the divine 
assistance assured to her, and all virtue in the promises given unto her; 
he must simply quit the ground-work of Catholic principle; he must 
choose another set of principles. (Page 243.) 

More consistent, therefore, those appear to be who contest in general 
the infallibility of ecumenical councils and of the church. This recog- 
nition is due to the philosopher Frohschammer, who writes as follows: 
““Whoso holds the Pope for fallible, can no longer assert the infalli- 
bility of the church. The council cannot save the infallibility of the 
church. If it pronounces for the infallibility of the Pope, then all the 
proofs against the infallibility of the Pope turn to proofs against the in- 
fallibility of the church, for the Pope has often erred, and he who asserts 
the contrary isin error. Then is the church also no longer infallible.” 
(Page 244.) 


The syllogism of the ultramontane advocates of papal infallibility 
would be as follows: 

1. It is self-evident that the final standard of dogmatic authority in 
religion is infallible. 2. The voice of the Pape is the final standard 
of dogmatic authority in religion. 3. Therefore the voice of the Pope 
as infallible. 

In regard to the first proposition there is no room, I think, for 
difference of opinion. It seems to me self-evident. The very idea of 
religion implies authority. It cannot be denied that final authority 
is infallible authority. Therefore all who believe that religion is a 
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reality must admit that the ultimate preceptive authority which 
enjoins it is infallible. 

The second proposition, that the voice of the Pope is the final 
standard of dogmatic authority in religion is denied by all liberal 
Catholics. They nevertheless believe that infallibility resides in the 
church. In the place of the authority of the Pope they substitute in 
the second proposition the authority of the church. Thus— 

1. The final standard of dogmatic authority in religion is infallible. 

2. The voice of the church is the final standard of dogmatic authority 
in religion. 

3. Therefore the voice of the church is infallible. 

Protestants who are self-consistent repudiate the second proposi- 
tion in both these syllogisms; for if the second proposition in the 
second syllogism is admitted, the second in the first must be, if the 
church delares it to be true; for the ipse dixit of an infallible church 
cannot be denied. In place of the authority of the Pope and of the 
church, therefore, they insist that the preceptive will of God as re- 
vealed in the Scripture is the final standard of dogmatic authority. 
Hence the Protestant syllogism stands thus: 

1. The final standard of dogmatic authority in religion is infallible. 

2. The Word of God is the final standard of dogmatic authority 
an religion. 

3. Therefore the Word of God 1s infallible. 

In other words, as it used to be enunciated by the Baptist fathers, 
“The Word of God is the only right and all-sufficient rule of faith 
and practice in religion.” Hence they insisted that neither individuals, 
nor churches, nor councils, have any discretionary power whatsoever, 
but are always bound to obey the Word of God, practicing every- 
thing which it enjoins without addition or alteration, and omitting 
nothing which it requires. Let us briefly glance at some of the proofs 
that the Word of God is the only final standard of authority in religion. 

I. There is reason to believe that the volume of revelation is 
complete and perfect, because the character of its Divine Author is 
perfect. It is admitted that the Divine Being has made a revelation 
of his will to men. This is the common belief of all ages and nations. 
The number of individuals who deny the fact of Divine revelation is 
small. The perfection of the Divine character is admitted by all who 
believe in the existence of God. If his character is perfect, what he 
does is perfect. Hence if he has made a revelation of his will, it is a 
full, complete, and perfect revelation. It lacks nothing; for any defect 
would imply a corresponding defect in its author. But since God is 
perfect, it follows that the revelation which he has made is perfect. 
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II. It is uniformly assumed in the Scriptures that the revelation 
therein made is so perfect that it admits of no addition nor diminution. 
It is a reiterated injunction in the books of Moses, “Ye shall not add 
unto the Word which I command you, neither shall ye diminish 
aught from it.” Obedience to God’s Word is everywhere commended 
as the climax of virtue, and disobedience is punished as a most flagrant 
offence. Jesus declares that the doing of what he taught secures 
eternal life; and the neglect of what he taught brings eternal ruin 
on the soul. We are taught that the worship which teaches for doc- 
trines the commandments of men is vain. Hence the preceptive will 
of God, as unfolded in the Scripture, is the land’s-end of all religious 
obligation, and the climax of all dogmatic authority. 

III. The Bible is adequate to become the complete religious code of 
mankind. The sayings of wise men are adapted to the aye and cir- 
cumstances in which they were spoken. For example, Socrates was 
one of the wisest of philosophers. His teachings were addressed to 
the Athenians of his time. They were peculiarly adapted to the state 
of society which then existed. But it is too much to expect that the 
teachings of Socrates would be as well adapted to the present genera- 
tion of Americans as they were to the old Athenians. He could not 
fore8ee the shape which society would assume in a remote age, and in 
a distant quarter of the world. Herein there is a notable difference 
between the words of men and the Word of God. God is the archi- 
tect of human society. He planned all of the developments of history. 
He foreknew every event and every character. Therefore he, and he 
alone, could fashion one age so that in a certain sense it would be 
representative, and its facts and characters become exponential of 
subsequently developed types. The Bible is replete with facts. Its 
facts are many-sided ; they seem like representative types. They have a 
preceptive setting. The precedents are so manifold, so varied and so 
authoritative that the Bible is manifestly a historico-religious pandect. 
Its utterances are so specific that every one who reads it is compelled 
to feel, “thou art the man;” at the same time its principles are so 
catholic that they fit all ages and all generations. Hence it has been 
translated into more tongues than any other book ever was. Its his- 
tory is a declaration of its power; and its power is an index of a 
Divine purpose. The Bible, therefore, has those characteristics which 
are necessary to accredit its Divine authorship and those adaptations 
which fit it to be the infallible guide of all men in religion. 

IV. We must acknowledge the Word of God to be the infallible rule 
of faith and practice in religion, or else repudiate its authority alto- 
gether. There is no middle ground. There is no such thing as a 
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divided sovereignty. It is impossible that the Word of God be the 
rule, and at the same time not the rule. It cannot be that the Word 
of God is the dominant rule, and that something else is the dominant 
rule. If one says, “I take the Word of God as my rule of faith and 
practice, so far as it seems to me to be reasonable,” he thereby totally 
rejects the Word of God as his supreme standard, and sets up in 
place of it what seems to him to be reasonable. If one says, “I take 
the Word of God as my rule of faith as it is interpreted by the 
Catholic Church,” he thereby sets aside the Word of God as a supreme 
standard and sets up in place thereof the interpretation of the church. 
If a Turk should say, “I accept the Bible so far as it accords with the 
teaching of the Koran,” it is plain that he rejects the sovereignty of 
the Bible for that of the Koran. He does not receive it as his ulti- 
mate rule of faith at-all. Any limitation completely nullifies the 
- rule, for that which dominates and bears sway in our hearts is our 
supreme rule. 

That the Word of God must be accepted in everything as the rule 
or in nothing is manifest, because no limit of departure can be fixed 
which does not involve its dethronement. If one doctrine of Holy 
Writ is to be rejected because it does not seem to be reasonable, then 
every doctrine which does not seem to be reasonable must likewise 
be rejected ; hence faith becomes exiled. This hypothesis assumes 
that rationalism is infallible, and ought, therefore, always to govern. 
If rationalism ought always to govern, then the Word of God has no 
dominion. It is not the rule at all. So if one precept or ordinance 
can rightly be set aside because it is not deemed to be essential, then 
whatsoever is not deemed to be essential can rightly be set aside for 
the same reason. According to this hypothesis, what is deemed to 
be essential becomes the rule, and the Word of God is thereby robbed 
of supremacy. As every man must judge for himself what is essen- 
tial, he thereby assumes to be infallible; because he fixes the ultimate 
standard of authority in religion, which always implies infallible right. 
The doctrine of non-essentials in religion is virtually the doctrine of 
rationalism ; and the doctrine of rationalism is the doctrine of papal 
infallibility, with this difference: in one case Pius IX is acknowledged 
as the infallible Pope, in the other case the rationalist assumes to be 
the infallible Pope himself. 

If a church has the right to institute or practice one ceremony of 
religion which is not taught in the Word of God, then it has the right 
to institute as many ceremonies as it chooses; and the right to change 
one is tantamount to the right to change all; for the right to estab- 
_ lish one ceremony implies ultimate authority, and ultimate authority 
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implies infallible authority; and the prerogatives of infallibility are 
absolute and unlimited. 

Hence we see there are but two generic religions in the world. 
Both rest in an appeal to infallibility, which is essential to all religion. 
One locates infallibility in the Word of God ; the other locates infal- 
libility somewhere else, 2. ¢., in some other criterion. The religion 
which locates infallibility in the Word of God is pure Christianity ; 
and he who receives the word into his heart as regnant is a genuine 
Christian. The religion which locates infallibility in the church is 
Papacy. It is not necessary that the claim to infallibility be avowed; 
until recently it was not avowed in the Roman Catholic Church; but 
it has been assumed ever since the authority of councils has been re- 
garded as tantamount to divine authority. For to claim the right 
to institute dogma or discipline aside from thé Word of God, or to put 
an authoritative interpretation on the Word which does not inhere in 
the Word, is a virtual assumption of infallibility. Hence all churches 
which claim the right to institute or practice what the Word of God 
does not enjoin are virtually and essentially Papal, because they as- 
sume that, ultimate authority resides in the church. 

The religion which assumes that infallibility resides in the Koran, is 
called Mohammedanism. The religion which assumes that infallibility 
resides in the Vedas is Brahminism. The religion which assumes 
that infallibility resides in human nature we call Rationalism. The 
religion which locates infallibility in the church is Romanism, The 
diverse systems which prevail are all alike in this: They locate infal- 
libility somewhere else than in the Word of God. Yet Romanism 
does not avowedly repudiate the authority of the Word of God; nor 
do any of the sects which practice ceremonies which are unauthorized 
thereby; but, as has been shown, two different infallible standards 
cannot co-exist. The adoption of one discrowns the other. For 
example, the claim which was put forth at the twenty-first session of 
the Council of Trent, viz., the right of ‘“ Mother Church” to change 
the sacraments, is a claim which manifestly robs the Word of God of 
its infallibility ; for the right to change anything involves a denial of 
its infallibility, since what is infallible is final and changeless. The 
claim of the right to give an authoritative interpretation to the Word 
other than its. true meaning is an assumption of infallibility. The 
setting up of religious institutions, the coining of religious rites which 
are unauthorized by the Word of God, are assumptions of infallibility 
which “make the Word of God of none effect.” Every man, there- 
fore, is shut up to a single alternative. He must in his heart either 
acknowledge the Word of God as the only right rule in all matters 
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of religion, or he rejects its final authority altogether, if he sets up 
instead of it that by which the Word of God is dislodged and overborne. 
The first great historic subsidence of the true standard of authority 
in religion took place A. D. 325, at the Council of Nicaea. Its dis- 
placement was not theoretical, but practical. While the Scriptures 
were, in an ostentatious way, placed upon a throne in the midst of 
the assembled bishops, as nominally the ultimate standard of appeal, 
nevertheless the integrity of their supremacy was impaired by the 
authority which was unconsciously accorded to the council. Other 
authority than that of the Divine Word was set up and recognized. 
The Cesar usurped prerogatives which belonged to God alone. A 
false principle was established by the inauguration of a wrong prece- 
dent. Consequently, a numerous and ignoble progeny of synods and 
councils sprang from this royal progenitor. Hereby petty local quar- 
rels, which were sometimes at first only personal, took on huge 
dimensions, which involved remote churches in pitched battles. The 
Word of God was lost sight of in the dust and commotion of gigantic 
strifes. The internal harmony of separate churches was broken by 
contending factions. ecclesiastical authority superseded the primi- 
tive law of mutual love. New expedients were devised as new emer- 
gencies arose. The canons of the church were thrust in the place of 
the divine code. The Pope was installed into the authority of Jesus 
Christ; and in order to make his voice commensurate to existing 
emergencies, it was first assumed and finally decreed to be infallible. 


J. CotvER WIGHTMAN. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS. 
































CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION. 


ie all discussions of the subject of social progress or human civi- 

lization, we must not forget to consider man in his complex 
organism. It requires a union of the moral, the intellectual and the 
physical, to constitute man. In plain terms, man is a mysterious 
combination of muscle, soul and brain. He has really three natures, 
co-existing in perfect harmony, each operating in distinct, yet not 
conflicting spheres. These natures are capable of steady develop- 
ment, and in proportion to that development does man advance 
towards a state of complete civilization. Of these three natures, the 
intellectual is superior to the physical, and the moral superior to the 
intellectual. It is a fact, often overlooked by writers on modern 
progress, that civilization is a process, as much so as education. It 
implies constant development and progress. According to the ety- 
mology of the word, it is the process of reclaiming man from a savage 
state and of advancing him in the scale of social being. Civilization 
therefore includes not merely refinement in manners and mental 
culture, but also improvement in morals. It is not assumed that all 
@ man’s powers as existing in his three natures must be fully devel- 
oped before he can be called civilized, but developed so far as to enable 
him to fulfill all the relations which pertain to this world. It is a 
great mistake to suppose that a complete civilization can be attained, 
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if the moral culture of man be entirely neglected. If all the chords 
of an instrument be strained to their proper tension, with the excep- 
tion of one, the failure to bring that one to a corresponding accord 
will throw the whole instrument into discord. Harmony can only be 
produced by the proper tension of every string. This is equally true 
in man, the most complex of all instruments. If his physical and 
intellectual natures be highly developed and cultivated, while his 
moral nature, the noblest part of his being, remains untrained and 
undeveloped, he has attained only a partial civilization, according to 
the comprehensive meaning of that term. In fact, civilization is the 
development of man in his entire being—in all his faculties. 
M. Guizot, whose work on “Civilization” occupies so deservedly a 
prominent place in modern literature, was evidently impressed with 
sentiments akin to those just expressed ; for he thus writes :— 


It seems to me that the first idea comprised in the word civilization is 
the notion of progress, of development. It calls up within us the notion 
of a people advancing, of a people in a course of improvement and ame- 
lioration. Now what is this progress? What is this development? In 
this is the great difficulty. The etymology of the word seems suffi- 
ciently obvious—it points at once to the improvement of civil life. The 
first notion which strikes us in pronouncing it is the progress of society ; 
the amelioration of the social state; the carrying to higher perfection 
the relations between man and man. It awakens within us at once the 
notion of an increase of national prosperity, of a greater activity and 
better organization of the social relations. But the word civilization has 
a more extensive signification than this, which seems to confine it to 
the mere outward, physical organization of society. Now if this were 
all, the human race would be little better than the inhabitants of an ant- 
hill or bee-hive; a society in which nothing was sought for beyond order 
and well-being—in which the highest, sole aim would be the production 
of the means of life and their equitable distribution. But our nature at 
once rejects this definition as too narrow. It tells us that man is formed 
for a higher destiny than this; that this is not the full development of 
his character; that civilization comprehends something more extensive, 
something more complex, something superior to the perfection of social 
relations, of social power and well-being." 


A little farther on, this learned writer so defines civilization as to 
make it comprehend “the progress of society and the progress of 
individuals.” Now it is very clear that social progress is conditioned 
upon individual progress. The character of society depends upon the 
character of those who compose it. Thus, after all, human progress 
turns altogether upon the proper development of man, intellectually 


and morally. If men are only developed physically, we may have a 
1 Hist. Civiliz., M. Guizot. Vol. I, p. 22. 
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nation of athletes and pugilists, who, despite their muscular power, 
have taken but an insignificant step towards real progress. The 
Spartans may be taken as an illustration of such progress. They 
were at an early age subjected to hardship and severe discipline, and 
the result of such education was an athletic frame fitted for the severe 
trials and exposures of military life. But the Spartans made little 
progress in the way of true civilization. The system of Lycurgus 
violated every principle of morality. Both Aristotle and Plato speak 
of the Spartan women as unchaste. Civilization can never be attained 
at. the sacrifice of morals. 

Again, if the mind be developed to the neglect of the heart, we 
may have a nation of intellectual giants; and yet if deficient in moral 
culture, such a people fall far short of a complete civilization. Some 
of the most gifted men, whose high mental culture has given them a 
conspicuous prominence in the literary world, have at the same time 
led immoral and dissolute lives. _The point we have now approached 
is this: If a man’s moral nature receives due attention, and its devel- 
opment keeps pace with his intellectual advancement, then and then 
only can he be said to approximate the point of a true civilization. 
The great error in the able work of Mr. Buckle, on the “ History of 
Civilization in England,” is that he subordinates the moral nature of 
man to the intellectual; thus ignoring the fact that conscience is the 
highest faculty in man. Let the intellect be cultivated and developed 
as far as possible, and still man has received but a partial culture, 
and has attained to a partial civilization. All the necessary means 
for the entire development of man have been provided. Food and 
exercise will develop him physically ; persevering application to study 
and the acquisition of knowledge will develop him intellectually ; and 
the moral culture he needs is to be obtained from the pure and holy 
precepts of Christianity. 

As man’s moral nature is his noblest part, and that which allies 
him to a future life, we repeat it, that there can be no true, complete 
civilization without Christianity. “The Christian is the highest style 
of man.” It is much to be regretted that the history of the world 
discloses the fact that its moral advancement has not kept pace with 
its intellectual progress. From a student, man has advanced to a 
master in science. Under the steady development of his intellectual 
powers, man has acquired a knowledge so comprehensive that he 
understands the motions of stars and planets, can solve with wonder- 
ful accuracy the most difficult astronomical problems, predict the 
return of comets and determine the exact duration of eclipses. Under 
the persevering march of mind, the earth has revealed treasures long 
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concealed, steam and electricity have been made so subservient to 
man that the most distant nations have been linked together by the 
chain of incessant travel, and human language speeds on lightning- 
wing over mountains, deserts, and over ocean-beds to facilitate the 
commerce of the world. Strengthened by such development and 
encouraged by its achievements, the human mind reaches forth to 
grasp new problems and to explore new fields of science. Painting 
and sculpture, printing and navigation, and a thousand scientific 
discoveries, all attest the progress of the human mind. But the pro- 
gress of the world in morals has by no means been proportionate to 
its progress in intellectual culture. 

Wars and bloodshed, national agitations and domestic revolutions, 
fraud and corruption, tyranny and oppression, all attest the want of 
some great corrective force to renovate the heart of humanity. Peace 
among the nations of the earth, domestic concord in our communities, 
individual and general happiness, can never be secured until the hu- 
man heart is brought under the powerful influence of a pure Christi- 
anity, for herein lies the vital force which expands and develops our 
moral nature and reveals the great end and aim of human life. The 
great need of the world, therefore, in its march toward a complete 
civilization, is Christianity. 

Notwithstanding the intellectuai advancement of the world, there 
still exist terrible moral disorders which cannot be corrected by human 
means. Christianity alone is the antidote to this moral poison 
which has diffused itself through the whole body of society. The 
learned author from whose work an important extract has been 
already given, very truly says: “ Who but will acknowledge that 
Christianity has been one of the greatest promoters of civilization ? 
And wherefore? Because it has changed the interior condition of 
man, his opinions, his sentiments; because it has regenerated his 
moral, his intellectual character.”' Now the root of all the moral 
disorders and social evils in the world lies in the human heart. It 
is the peculiar province of Christianity, or the precepts of the gospel 
of Christ, to renovate that heart. Society may boast of wealth, 
learning, and even a large degree of refinement, and yet if the 
hearts of men be unchanged, there exists a formidable obstacle in 
the way of a high civilization. But it may be asked, cannot a 
people be in a high state of civilization and enjoy a good degree 
of social happiness without the influence of Christianity? Impossi- 
ble! Such a people may prosper and advance for a time, but they 
hold their social peace by a very brittle thread. The hearts of the 


1 History of Civilization, Vol. I, page 25. 
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people being unrenewed, their passions are liable to be aroused at 
any moment, and once aroused, for the want of the restraining in- 
fluence of Christianity, there is no extremity to which excited human 
passions will not go. Such a people live, as it were, in close proximity 
to a powder magazine. Their security rests on a very slight founda- 
tion; the falling of the least spark will involve them in a general 
destruction. An untamed lion may remain for hours as quiet as a 
lamb ; but let him be aroused, and his fiery nature asserts its supre- 
macy, and who can curb his rage? There is an untamed lion in the 
human heart. <A society composed of such men is in constant peril. 
Sometimes this lion has been aroused, and when excited passions 
spurned all restraint, wrongs and injuries, bloodshed and death, have 
been the result. No human remedies can renovate man’s moral 
nature. In spite of the most rigid laws and enactments, human 
nature still remains the same, and it can only be subdued and reno- 
vated by the strong hand of God, through the saving and sanctifying 
precepts of the gospel. History teaches us that no human appliances 
can remove social ills or rectify social abuses. Human means are 
powerless to secure permanent peace to society. The reason is sim- 
ply this: these evils originate in the unrenewed and unsanctified 
human heart, and consequently lie beyond the reach of human reme- 
dies. Human government also is unequal to the task. There has 
been every conceivable form of government on earth, from the most 
absolute despotism to the most liberal democracy. And yet in them 
all, to a greater or less degree, we find records of glaring crimes, 
fagrant injustice, and the most bitter wrongs. Such scenes are not 
only enacted where men are serfs and slaves, but even where men are 
free, even in democratic governments, confessedly the most popular 
and the most equitable. Rigid laws may be passed for the prevention 
of crime and the protection of society, but does this produce the de- 
sired result? Only in an imperfect manner. Even in the best 
regulated governments, where men enjoy a large measure of liberty, 
where their rights of person and property are respected, murders and 
robberies are committed, frauds and corruption exist in high places, 
the whole decalogue is daily violated, and crime casts its dark shadow 
over the land. Manifestly, human governments cannot altogether 
regulate man’s social condition and secure the prevention of crime, 
simply because they cannot change and control human nature. Crime 
is the natural offspring of depraved human nature. The power to 
punish crime is very different from the power to prevent it. Govern- 
ments may punish offenders, but they cannot eradicate from human 
nature the disposition to offend. They may, by strict laws, rigidly 
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enforced, serve as a restraint to human conduct, but it is reserved to 
a higher power to present the corrective force needed to regulate 
human nature. The world needs the gospel of the Son of God. Man- 
kind in their progress to a higher civilization, absolutely, impera- 
tively, need the blessed influence of Christianity. The gospel is the 
power of God—the power to revolutionize the human heart, to subdue 
human passions, to crucify those lusts which war against social and 
individual peace. Christianity, with its heaven-born power, elevates 
man in the scale of being, and furnishes him with a complete code of 
morals. Her inspiration has already been felt, for the influence of 
Christianity can be seen and appreciated at once by comparing those 
lands where the gospel has been proclaimed, with those which have not 
felt its power. And if the very presence only of Christianity in lands 
where its influence is necessarily partial and circumscribed, be at- 
tended with such blessed results, we can readily conceive what would 
be the condition of the world if all men were under its controlling 
power. Says a recent writer: 


The moral power of Christianity is also seen in its direct effects upon 
society and in its remote influences. What is it but Christianity that 
has discountenanced every form of licentiousness, and thrown in every 
age its shield of protection over the most sacred relations of the family 
and the rights of woman? What is it but Christianity that has curbed 
the violence of war, or given moderation to civil rulers, or guided with 
safety human governments, or repressed the arrogance of party spirit? 
Christianity has changed, wherever it has prevailed, the whole condition 
of society. By making supreme the authority of God, it has most 
effectually put down the tyranny of man and given a sure foundation to 
all the virtues. 


Mill, in his work “On Liberty,” asserts “that many essential 
elements of the highest morality are among the things which are not 
provided for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of Christi- 
anity.” The Rev. Joseph Parker, D. D., thus combats this assertion : 


What are the essential elements of the highest morality? Would in- 
telligent and loving reverence for God, be admitted to be one of them? 
If so, it is provided for in the recorded deliverances of the Founder of 
Christianity. Is the loftiest disinterestedness or the most generous mag- 
nanimity an essential element of the highest morality? Do justice, 
mercy, forgiveness and peace find any place among the essential elements 
of the highest morality? If so, they are provided for in the recorded 
deliverances of the Founder of Christianity.’ 


The disordered state of society in different periods of the world’s 
1 Lord’s Natural and Revealed Theology, page 436. 2" Ecce Deus,” pages 300, 301. 
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history may be attributed to the absence of the conservative and hal- 
lowed influence of Christianity. Had Paris, for example, felt the 
influence of such a principle, she would have been spared the horrors 
of the French Revolution. Those bloody scenes were enacted in the 
midst of boasted intelligence and refinement, for the society of Paris 
was pronounced of the first order. ‘There were, too, many men of 
mark and culture in that day, who were distinguished representatives 
of French philosophy and political science. According to the table 
given by Alison, the historian, the National Assembly was not de- 
ficient in the gifts of genius nor in intellectual attainments, composed 
as it was of clergy, nobles, lawyers, magistrates, men of letters, 
merchants, etc. But notwithstanding the brilliant society of France, 
its courtly polish and elegance, its vigorous intellect, the fact is be- 
yond contradiction that the morals and manners of the people were 
depraved. The true spirit of Christianity was absent. May not the 
bloody scenes of the Commune in 1871 be explained on the same 
ground? The testimony of a single witness before the Court Martial 
is a sad commentary upon French civilization. Abbe Derchy testi- 
fied that he had served twenty five years as a missionary among the 
savages and he had never witnessed atrocities equal to those per- 
petrated by the Communists. It may, therefore, be safely assumed 
that whatever may be the progress of a people in the arts and sciences, 
whatever be their state of intellectual culture, without the restrain- 
ing and sanctifying influence of Christianity, they are liable at any 
moment to be disturbed by the most serious intestine broils and to 
become the easy prey of excited passions. All the moral and political 
disorders of the world may be traced to the condition of the human 
heart in its naturally depraved state. The gospel of Christ seeks to 
remedy all these evils by striking at the foundation on which they 
rest, and by purifying the source whence they spring. Our Saviour 
teaches that, “out of the heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adul- 
teries, fornication’, thefts, false witnessings, blasphemies.” (Matthew 
xv. 19.) Now if the fountain be pure, the stream will be pure also. 
If the human heart be regenerated and renewed, the result will be 
seen in human conduct. To remedy social disorders in any other way 
is a hopeless task. The human heart is the point to which the gospel 
is directed. It is in this way that Christianity seeks to influence 
society through the individual. The true Christian needs no human 
laws to deter him from transgression, for he is under the guidance 
of a principle more powerful than penal statutes. The true Christian 
refuses to commit robbery, arson, murder, etc., not because the law 
of his country forbids these crimes, but because he has the fear of God 
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before his eyes, and is governed by an enlightened conscience which 
in turn is guided by the Word of God. If all men were true Chris- 
tians, there would be no oppression, no wrong, no violence, no blood- 
shed. There would be no need for prisons nor criminal courts, 
penitentiaries nor houses of correction. Hence the prophet, as he 
peers through the mists of centuries, associates the period of universal 
peace and good will with the prevalence of the principles of the gospel 
of Christ. If we consider how admirably adapted to human nature 
are the precepts of the Saviour of mankind, we shall see at once the 
relation which a pure Christianity sustains to human civilization. 
“The carnal mind is enmity against God”; “the heart is deceitful 
above all things and desperately wicked ”; and in the gospel of Christ 
is disclosed the fact that by the divine agency of the Holy Spirit the 
heart may be regenerated and renewed. The Word of God furnishes 
a guide to the conscience, a rule of life to regulate human conduct 
and to give proper direction to the exercise of the will and the affec- 
tions. It teaches man to shape his character according to its practical 
requirements and to live in view of the final account he must render, 
and stimulates him to aspire after those glorious rewards which the 
future shall unfold. When the human race attains the point of a 
complete civilization, it will be when the world has practically learned 
the two sublime lessons of our divine Lawgiver, Redeemer and King, 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy soul and mind and 
strength, and thy neighbor as thyself.” Under the transforming 
power of the gospel the spirit of mankind will then be the spirit 
of Christ. 

Bright will be the page of human history that thus records the 
triumphs of the Cross. 


L. H. Suucx. 


CHARLESTON, 8. C. 
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THE GREEK OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Grammar of the Idiom of the New Testament, prepared as a Solid 
Basi: for the Interpretation of the New Testament. By Dr. Groner 
Bernepicr Winer. Seventh edition, enlarged and improved. 
By Dr. Gorrues Lunemann, Professor of Theology at the Uni- 
versity of Géttingen. Revised and Authorized Translation. 
Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1869. 


A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By ALEXANDER BuTTMANN. 
Authorized Translation, with numerous additions and corrections by 
the Author. Warren F. Draper, Publisher. Andover, Mass. 1873. 


we is New Testament Greek distinctively? This inquiry 

naturally arises or recurs, as we look at the two solid volumes 
by Winer and Alexander Buttmann, which, with latest improvements 
and additions, some even specially made for his translations, Pro- 
fessor James Henry Thayer, of Andover, has rendered accessible to 
American and English students. 

It is certainly a suggestive fact, as to the importance of this inquiry, 
that Alexander Buttmann is a son of that Philip Buttmann whose 
classical Grammars, in successive editions, are now verging upon a 
century of authority. Notwithstanding his father’s achievements in 
the realm of Greek scholarship, this Alexander was not left to sigh 
that there were no more worlds to conquer. Even in a sphere which 
Winer had made so peculiarly his own, he hoped and wished, to use 
his own language, that his work might succeed in winning for itself 


a modest place in this department of literature, behind or by the side 
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of its predecessor and master. This is the dignified and unassuming 
position of one who, after studying at the Universities of Berlin and 
Bonn, was for nearly twenty years a teacher in the gymnasium at 
Potsdam, resigning his office, in 1854, to devote himself to literary 
labors, as a chief result of which the present work appeared in 1858. 
It is, by common acknowledgment—including that of the latest English 
and American translators of Winer—the most important treatise 
since Winer’s. The survey then of these volumes, and of the copious 
literature to which they refer, ought gravely to impress all who have 
to do with the professional or popular exposition of the Sacred Word. 
It ought to be peculiarly instructive to the college student contem- 
plating the Christian ministry. He takes up a Greek Testament, and 
it is, in many instances, such plain sailing, after the intricacies of 
“the False Embassy,” or of a Greek tragedy, that he may think it 
hardly necessary to devote a year, and then, perhaps, parts of two 
more, to an investigation of such a Greek style. He may be tempted 
to have for it something of the contempt which moved the ancients, 
who were acquainted with the classical Attic, and with the literary, 
as distinguished from the colloquial Hellenic. Slight attention to the 
circumstances of the authorship and translation of the works before 
us will correct any such hasty and unworthy impression. Even from 
Germany, the home of linguistic science, Professor Thayer reports 
this utterance of the lately deceased Meyer, whom he styles “the 
prince of New Testament expositors”: ‘We theologians are still far 
too deficient in a comprehensive and positive knowledge of Greek 
Grammar.” There is significance in the fact that such men as Doc- 
tors Edward Robinson, Conant, and Hackett, each busied himself 
professionally with the classics in earlier life, but found ample scope 
for their powers in the labors to which they soon passed, and which 
have made them the authorities they are in Biblical science. 

Only a brief and most general statement of facts can here be at- 
tempted, in answer to the question with which we set out. As the 
Attic dialect, with its Ionic basis, enriched from the other idioms of 
Greece, afforded the finest model of the prose style, and as Athens 
long remained the seat of letters, especially of philosophy and rhe- 
toric, these circumstances necessarily operated to bestow an over- 
shadowing prestige upon this dialect, from the fifth century before 
Christ. Through the conquests of Alexander the Great, it was intro- 
duced into Egypt, and overspread a great part of Asia. In its diffusion 
at home and abroad, while cherishing its own peculiarities, it con- 
tracted different local influences, and assumed the character of a 
general Greek language, usually called the common or Hellenic 
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dialect. In a plain, unartistic, colloquial style of this world-wide 
language were composed the Alexandrian translation of the Old Tes- 
tament and the New Testament. It is a very interesting style. 
Masson, one of the translators of Winer, formerly professor in the 
University of Athens, says: “Apart from the Hebraisms, the New 
Testament may be considered as exhibiting the only genuine fac- 
simile of the colloquial diction employed by unsophisticated Grecian 
gentlemen of the first century, who spoke without pedantry.” A 
reason why, in spite of the limitations of their culture, we should 
expect fair Greek, according to their time, of the New Testament 
writers, is, that a simple, unlabored correctness is a frequent result of 
deep and worthy emotion, a due sense of responsibility, and of the 
solemnity of an occasion or office. Under these influences persons, 
in general careless and colloquial, or at best, inattentive to grace of 
style, surprise us with the propriety of their speech. The president 
who so keenly enjoyed the typical Americanisms of Artemus Ward, 
some of which he seemed to embody, and who loved to tell homely 
stories, in no choice phrase, was he who gave the Gettysburg funeral 
oration, which will not meet oblivion, doubly embalmed by its classic 
expression of noble sentiment. A competent student comparing the 
New Testament with the classic prose, feels that in the former he is 
reading, in general, good Greek, though with unusual expressions, and 
moulded by a different style of thought, much as is the case when ona 
comes from classical to medizval and scholastic Latin. 

In considering this new genius of the language, there may be noticed 
first, under guidance of the epithet Hellenistic, frequently applied to 
the style of the New Testament, from Hellenist, a Jew who spoke 
Greek, its Hebrew element. That its influence should be a strongly 
marked one might be expected from the peculiar mental and moral 
characteristics of the Jews, and the part assigned them in the develop- 
ment of the world’s education. Their mission, a subject often handled, 
has perhaps been seldom more forcibly portrayed than some years 
since by Mr. Gladstone, the British premier, upon resigning the 
rectorship of the University of Edinburgh. It was the religious 
element in man’s nature, the highest of all its attributes, which was 
mainly cultivated in this people, under the favoring distinction of 
being a chosen nation, the depositary of the primal truth of religion, 
the unity of the living God, to whose will they were taught subordina- 
tion, with a comprehensiveness surpassing that with which Sparta and 
Rome demanded individual subjection to the state. It would be 
inevitable that a strong impress from all this should be manifest in 
their employment of another language, especially when devoted, as in 
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the New Testament, to the very themes which were their peculiar 
inheritance. 

The native Aramean, in the time of our Saviour, in common with 
all other vernacular tongues which the universal Greek had now 
wholly or partially superseded, still exercised its influence upon the 
latter, in the ordinary intercourse of life, and in the realm of religion, 
with its traditional phraseology. The historic style of the Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and some of the Apocryphal books, affords the 
clearest view of the simple every-day influence of the Jewish idiom 
upon the Greek. In the Septuagint translation, and in some doc- 
trinal passages of the New Testament, there might naturally be 
expected a more marked Hebrew physiognomy. It must suffice to 
remark the general influence of this element of the New Testament 
diction, in great fulness and circumstantiality of expression, in the 
flow of successive co-ordinate clauses, with little variety of conjunc- 
tions, or tenses, and in a prevailing want of compact periodic structure. 
In the detail of conversational utterances, their direct quotation dis- 
penses with the optative of the oratio obliqua. It has been questioned, 
indeed, whether, at all stages of the Greek language, the use of this 
mood was not rather a feature of the literary style, than of that of com- 
mon life. It is superfluous to develope the plea contained in the above 
facts for the special study of both the original languages of the Bible. 
Professor Thayer’s characterization of the two grammarians may be 
appropriately given here: 


While Winer—owing, doubtless, to the lax views respecting the New 
Testament language which prevailed when he began to write—seems 
loath to recognize incipient departures from classic usage, Professor 
Buttmann, on the other hand, is quick to concede and to trace out the 
general tendency of the language to degenerate from the classic standard, 
is inclined to give greater prominence than Winer to the influence of 
the Septuagint, and even to detect traces of the Latin in the syntax of 
the New Testament. 


There is another, the Christian element of the New Testament 
Greek. If we might reasonably look for the impress of nationality 
upon the writings composed in it, equally might be anticipated an 
influence from the world of new conceptions and revelations with 
which those works abound. As one has said—‘ The new life of 
Christianity has formed for itself a language, to give adequate ex- 
pression to the thoughts and aspirations it has awakened.” There is 
a pleasing analogy between the effect of this fresh, divine energy 
infused into man through the grace of Christ—seizing, animating, and 
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amplifying the same faculties before possessed, and the new and ex- 
tended import of many long-established Greek words, in their Chris- 
tian sense. With a general meaning obvious from their ordinary 
employment, the connection in which they came to be used, inevitably 
gave them a fuller, sometimes a unique meaning. Like the emblems 
and shadows of the Old Dispensation, the force and beauty of which 
could only be fully realized in the consummation of that which they 
prefigured, so words were informed with a new significance in the 
light of the great subjects on which they were employed by the sacred 
writers. One comprehensive instance alone can be cited—that sub- 
ject of so many prophecies, the Kingdom of God, or of Heaven—so 
favorite an idea with the Jews, and yet so imperfectly conceived by 
them, as shown by the rejection of Him who came to establish it upon 
earth; and by the slowness of his own disciples to realize that it was 
not an administration of state which he came to set up. It conveyed 
almost as new conceptions to Jewish converts who became its subjects, 
as to those it gained among the Greeks, whose language had been 
taken to designate and proclaim it. 

It belongs to the Bible to have caught and perpetuated images of 
man’s noblest endowment, speech, at very important and interesting 
epochs of various languages—witness the Hebrew and Greek Scrip- 
tures, Luther’s Bible, and the Common English Version. In this 
résumé of the general traits which characterize the Greek style under 
consideration, its lineage has been presented according to the admir- 
able and succinct definition, by Dr. E. Robinson, of the language of 
the New Testament: “The later Greek language, as spoken by for- 
eigners of the Hebrew stock, and applied by them to subjects on 
which it had never been employed by native Greek writers.” In this 
true view, the long contest of the Purists in behalf of its classical 
character, can seem only an antiquated curiosity in the history of letters. 
As investigations of the Greek basis of this style, there are the works 
well known to scholars, of Sturz and Thiersch, in connection with 
which may be mentioned the later work of Mullach on the popular 
Greek.’ But because there is not entire unanimity of view as to the 
facts and theories connected with the so-called Macedonian and Alex- 
andrian dialects, it has been preferred to draw the broad outlines of 
the subject which command assent, and which are of most practical 
interest. 


1 Grammatik der griechischen Vulgarsprache in historischer Entwicklung von Prof. Dr. 


F. “/. A. Mullach. Berlin, 1856. 


2 A valuable account of the genealogy of later Greek will be found, as might be expected 
from its author, in the Introduction to the Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Pe- 
riods, by Prof. E. A. Sophocles, of Harvard University. 
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Our remaining space will be devoted to a topic germane to the effort 
to gain a correct and lively impression of the New Testament Greek, 
namely, how to pronounce it. The utility of frequently and correctly 
pronouncing a language with which one deals, can hardly be over- 
rated. It is obvious in the case of a living tongue. One may read 
German and French with considerable ease, and yet be dumb when 
he lands upon those shores. It may be said that only a reading 
knowledge of the sacred text is required. But a language vastly 
more resembling the Greek of the New Testament, than does Italian 
the Latin of the Christian era, is to-day spoken in Greece, and in dif- 
ferent parts of the East, and it cannot be doubted that what may be 
called the classical and sacred tour, including prominently Greece, 
with Rome and Palestine, will become more and more common, 
making a knowledge of this tongue a pleasant and valuable possession. 
What an interesting elucidation of Scripture is the reason reported 
to have been given by a Greek sailing-master for not going in shore, 
because the waters were édiya —“‘ few,” shallow—as compared with 
the contrary fact assigned for John’s baptizing at Ainon, near Salim, 
because of zoAAéd—“ many,” or deep waters there! Even if one be 
only a literary student, he will find the vivd voce employment of the 
language useful. Masson, whom we have before quoted, says: “ Fa- 
miliarity with the existing pronunciation and popular idiom of the 
Greeks, might afford most valuable aid towards maintaining or 
restoring genuine readings in the New Testament text.” Then there 
is that subtle connection between “rhyme and reason,” which some- 
times makes an obscure phrase at last yield its secret to him who, in 
efforts to understand it, has conjured with its utterance in every va- 
riety of vocal inflection. A dead language must be made living to 
him who would expound it, and he has not its words in hand, so to 
speak, until he utters them in conformity with at least some theory 
of pronunciation. Then he begins ty know what he is talking about. 
And what an element in the revivification of the sacred records, to 
produce the very sounds which Christ and his apostles were accus- 
tomed to hear and utter! But can we know and dothis? Professor 
Felton has said of his conversations with scholars at Athens, on the 
subject of pronunciation— 


They all admit that the musical element of quantity has disappeared 
from their language, but insist, with a good show of reason, that those 
who have inherited the language from the past, and who have always 
heard it, by unbroken tradition from the days of the apostles, in their 
churches, are more likely to have a pronunciation resembling that of their 
ancestors, than the nations of Europe, who apply to the Greek the 
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pronunciation of their own languages, and consequently differ frcm 
one another. 


According to a very high authority, “The modern Greek pronun- 
ciation, as a system, that is, in all its parts, cannot be proved to be 
as old as the fifth century after Christ.” This, however, is little less 
than the antiquity of the oldest manuscripts of the New Testament, 
from the orthographical errors of which, some have inferred an already 
long-existing prevalence of many features of the pronunciation in 
question. Itis to be remembered that what is called the ancient pro- 
nunciation of Greek is not altogether a subject of even theoretical 
accord, and that the modern Greek pronunciation was old, venerable 
with many centuries, when Erasmus, in the sixteenth century, dis- 
placed it with the system he brought into vogue. The contest was 
then practically decided against the opposing champion, John Reuch- 
lin, the accomplished gentleman, scholar, and diplomat, whom Erasmus 
himself apotheosized, associating his name with that of St. Jerome. 
Even if this decision be acquiesced in, as to the ancient utterance, 
that of Plato and Demosthenes, may it not be questioned whether— 
in view of the dissemination and corruption of the speech, consequent 
upon the Macedonian conquests, and which at the Christian era had 
been going on for more than three centuries—the pronunciation of 
the first century A. D., did not more distinctly foreshadow the pecu- 
liarities of the modern, than it retained the traditions of the ancient 
style? And might not this suggestion be specially probable in the 
case of the Jews, from at least one prominent characteristic of their 
own pronunciation, as traditionally taught, the aspiration of mutes 
after vowels, which also has place in the modern Greek ? 

It was at first intended to exhibit, in this article, the respective 
positions of Winer and Buttmann upon some points of grammatical 
science, and progress had been made in the comparison. At a future 
time, the promised publication in English, by Professor Thayer, so 
assiduous in valuable services to sacred learning, of Professor Grimm’s 
Lexicon, an edition by the latter, of Wilke’s Clavis, may be made the 
occasion of some remarks upon the Lexicography and Grammar of the 
original New Testament. 


Grorce H. Wartremore. 
RocHEsTeEr, N. Y. 
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THE STATE AND RELIGION. 


_ is the true theory of the state? Are there any limits to 

its proper authority —any departments of human activity 
which it should not enter and control with its corporate power? Or 
is it entitled to act, as a body politic, in favor of everything which is 
judged by the state—that is, the rulers or the major part of the peo- 
ple—to be for the common good? In particular, has it a right to 
regulate the morals of the people? And if it has this right, on what 
is the right founded? On the principle that the state as such is 
authorized to sustain and promote by its corporate action every- 
thing good, or on the principle that it must protect the natural rights 
of the people, and therefore oppose immorality in so far, and in so far 
only, as it leads to crime or the violation of the rights of others? 
Again, has the state any right to regulate the religion of the people? 
If it may not attempt to control their religion, considered as service 
due to God, may it step in and do the same thing under the plea that 
religion is the handmaid of good morals? And if it may do this with- 
out blame, may it select a particular form of religion for its support, 
on the ground of its being more conducive thav any other to good 
morals? These questions have not yet been answered to the satis- 
faction of all, and therefore we believe it wise to go down into the 
arena of conflict once more and attémpt to win the victory for what 
seems to us the side of truth and right. 
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What then, in general, are the legitimate ends of human govern- 
_ ment? Three answers have been given to this question, supported 
by three views of government, which may be called for convenience 
the Roman, the paternal, and the protective. The first regards the 
people as means, the second as minors, and the third as men. Ac- 
cording to the Roman view the state may be called its own end. The 
people are looked upon as springing from the state, belonging to the 
state, and invested with all their rights by the state. Though in a 
certain sense ideal the state is represented by the rulers of the people, 
and, therefore, this fraction of the intelligence and conscience of the 
nation has for the time being, at least, all the rights pertaining to the 
whole body. Such a theory, we are confident, needs no refutation. 
It makes the state an end instead of a means, and belittles the dignity 
of man. As the Sabbath was made for man, so was the state, so was 
the family; and the day has gone by forever, when it was possible 
for the good sense of mankind to be carried away by the Roman 
theory of government. 

The paternal theory has more in its favor; for according to this 
view the government stands as it were in loco parentis, regarding the 
people as children and minors, to be controlled, educated, protected, 
and, if need be, supported. Almost anything which “the powers that 
be” deem useful to the masses, they may do. God has reserved 
nothing to himself and to his own children. He has authorized and 
invited the state as such to wield its rough and terrible forces in sup- 
port of everything which is deemed beneficial to man. This view 
appears to many persons exceedingly beautiful and reasonable. They 
carry over to the state the idea which they have of a family composed 
for the most part of children who look up for counsel and control to 
a benignant father, and forget that a nation is composed of men 
and not of children, forget that God has provided for the care of chil- 
dren by the constitution of families, and left for the state another and 
different service. But it is not surprising that the view in question 
is generally acceptable to royal families and to the nobility. The 
late emperor of the French had a strong bearing to it, and the Czar 
of Russia may safely be counted in its favor. For it supposes rulers 
to be distinguished for wisdom and goodness, to be men of large in- 
telligence and lofty virtue, quite undisturbed by local influences or the 
hot currents of partisan zeal. But tested by the actual character of 
rulers in any age of the world, tested by what governments acting on 
this theory have done for the good of the people, tested by the posi- 
tion which it gives to the governed and by the right which it claims 
to intermeddle with everything private and sacred, on the plea of 
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caring for the minors under its charge, it does not commend itself to 
a thoughtful mind. It provides for too much official control, and 
expects too little self-control. It ranks the civil conscience too high, 
and the private conscience too low. It forgets that if the wisdom 
and morality of the state may be better than those of its worst 
citizens, they are inferior to those of its best citizens. It overrates 
the wisdom of rules, and underrates the judgment of ordinary men. 
Say all we may in its defence, it sacrifices manhood to order. While 
Napoleon IIT was emperor, there was little danger of theft or burglary 
in Paris; but no man was sure that his best friend was not a paid and 
sworn member of the secret police, ready to report every honest word 
of criticism to the paternal ear. While rulers are no more than men, 
such a theory of the state must be pronounced unsatisfactory; and 
almost equally so, whether the rulers are hereditary, or whether they 
are chosen by a majority of the people. 

But according to the third view, the chief end of the state is to 
guard the natural rights of the people, to render life, liberty, and 
property secure in every part of its domain. It looks upon the peo- 
ple as men, and accords to them rights and duties which cannot be 
transferred to their rulers. It assumes that a true and full manhood 
can only be developed by self-control, self-culture, and the solemn 
discipline of grave personal responsibility, and therefore it leaves many 
important interests—indeed all but those named already—to the care 
and enterprise of good men, acting freely as conscience or benevolence 
may dictate. Above all, it shrinks from invading the right of the 
individual soul to determine and fulfill, without the bias of state 
solicitation or constraint—its own duty to God. It admits that the 
sphere of religion transcends its control, and therefore restricts itself 
to the humble task of protecting men in the exercise of their natural 
rights. And this theory we hold to be correct. 

In considering the proper relation of the state to religion it will be 
important to bear in mind the fact that the state is a permanent 
organization, necessary to the welfare of mankind. It must not, 
therefore, be capriciously constituted, but formed on principles that 
will allow it to be maintained from age to age. Relief from present 
fears must not be sought by an organization which embodies a princi- 
ple of injustice to the next generation. Mr. Elliot, in his “Sketch of 
the History of Harvard College,” would have us look upon the settlers 
of Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay— 


As men who were willing to brave danger and hardship, but with a 
full perception of the disagreeableness of the task, for the sake of obey- 
ing the dictates of their own consciences; and who simply expelled from 
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their commonwealth those who stubbornly refused to comply with 
requisitions which they deemed essential. They were a voluntary 
association, and had certainly a right to prescribe the rules of their 
own society. 


Palfrey takes the same position: 


By charter from the English crown the land was theirs as against all 
other civilized people, and they had a right to choose according to their 
own rules the associates who should help them to occupy and govern it. 
(I, p. 345.) Against internal dissensions, they had an easy remedy. 
The freemen of the Massachusetts company had a right, in equity and 
in law, to expel from their territory all persons who should give them 
trouble. In their corporate capacity, they were owners of Massachusetts, 
in fee, by a title to all interests as good as that by which any freeholder 
among them had held his English farm. (I, p. 387.) 


Against the superficial and dangerous position taken by these 
writers, as well as by many others in their zeal to shield the early 
settlers of New England from reproach, we uttered one protest fifteen 
years ago, and repeat the same to-day. No people has a right to 
organize or administer civil government as it pleases, without regard 
to the bearing of its action upon mankind. No people has a right to 
claim freedom of conscience for itself, and deny it to its children, or 
indeed to other men. By making membership in some one of the 
churches prerequisite to the exercise of the rights of a freeman, and 
by banishing religious dissenters, a state enters upon a career of 
opposition to freedom and progress, and indeed to the natural rights 
of man. Yet according to the Colonial Records (I, p. 87): “As the 
first Cisatlantic Court for Election,” “to the end the body of the 
commons may be preserved of honest and good men,” it was “ ordered 
and agreed that, for the time to come, no man shall be admitted to 
the freedom of this body politic but such as are members of some of 
the churches within the limits of the same,” and it is well known that 
very soon laws were enacted to expel Baptists, Quakers, and other 
heretics from the colony. 

Now there are, it seems to us, sundry and grave objections to the 
former of these laws, which limits the freemen or voters of the colony 
to church-members. For, in the first place, it is unjust. It excludes 
from any share in the government upright, law-abiding, capable men, 
whose interest in the protection of life, liberty, and property, is just 
as great as the interest of those who are permitted to act in civil 
affairs; and, unless the control or support of religion is a main pur- 
pose of the state, this is unjust. The traders might as fairly be 
excluded from a share in the government, because they are ignorant 
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of farming. In the second place, it tempts men who are ambitious of 
power to enter the church with a view to civil preferment; and thus, 
in the end, is likely to place the power of the state in the hands of 
smooth-faced hypocrisy. In the third place, it diminishes the spiritual 
power of the churches by alluring unconverted men into them—men 
who will perhaps defend the forms of religion, but in spite of all their 
professions mar its purity and power. In the fourth place, it pre- 
judices a large body of the people against religion. Men who have 
too much integrity, or self-respect, or even pride, to play the hypo- 
crite for place, will be sure to feel that professors of religion are self- 
ishly eager for the loaves and fishes, suspiciously prompt to seize 
upon earthly along with heavenly gain, and inexcusably anxious to 
lord it over Satan’s heritage as well as God’s. In the fifth place, it 
leads to over-much legislation in respect to religion. There is always. 
a desire in those who have power to use it. If none but merchants 
were permitted to vote or hold office in Massachusetts, we might be 
certain that the interests of trade would be considered in the making 
and execution of all laws. The legislation would be to a great extent 
legislation for a class, narrow, partial, unjust, and probably in the end 
injurious to that class, as well as to the whole people. And the same 
is true of every state which makes religion a qualification for civil 
office. In the sixth place, it interferes with religious freedom by 
putting the power of the state into the hands of a particular denomi- 
nation. This is always perilous to Christianity; for history proves 
that reformation, not to say progress, is the real life of the church. 
Were it not for the wonderful power which the Christian religion has 
shown to renew itself by casting off impure accretions from the world, 
there would be no hope of its permanent success. But there is nothing 
which tends more persistently and naturally against free inquiry and 
radical change in matters of religion than binding it up with the state, 
and supporting it by the state. These are only a few of the many 
objections which might be fairly urged against the law of the Colon- 
ists restricting suffrage to church-members. It was unjust, unwise, 
short-sighted, and prejudicial to the welfare of both state and church; 
and it proved the authors of it to be ambitious of power or weak 
in faith. 

‘But this first piece of legislation was followed by others in harmony 
with it; laws were made from time to time, taxing the whole people 
for the support of religion as understood by the ruling citizens, and 
other laws for the banishment of dissenters from that religion. This 
is the legislation which the plea of Elliot and Palfrey was invented 
to justify, this the great sin which that plea is supposed to transmute 
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into a virtue. But it will not do. The stain is there, and all the 
waters of the ocean will not wash it out. They were not ignorant of 
the law of Christ—the golden rule. They claimed the right to obey 
his law as understood by themselves. They knew themselves to be 
fallible men, for they rejected the claim of the Pope, and declared that 
all Christians are liable to err. They knew that others differed from 
them in their interpretation of Scripture, and asked for only the same 
privilege which they themselves claimed. They had many noble and 
just men among them who protested against their cruel laws. Nay, 
more, some of these laws were passed with extreme difficulty by a bare 
majority, and only through the influence of the clergy. Hence they 
did not feel their way in the dark, but moved on in the face of day. 
We are, therefore, shocked at the heartless tone with which Palfrey 
speaks of the sufferings of Obadiah Holmes, because, forsooth, that 
heroic man endured them without complaint, and, sustained by the 
grace of God, could say to the magistrates in whose presence he had 
been terribly whipped—thirty blows with a three-corded rope—the 
man striking with all his strength, “ You have struck me with roses.” 
Does not Mr. Palfrey know that more than three hundred men and 
women were burnt at the stake under the Bloody Mary, and scarcely 
one of them shrank from the fiery ordeal, while almost every one died 
with looks and words of triumph? Does he not know that men have 
been torn on the rack or broiled over a slow fire, while uttering words 
not unlike those used by Obadiah Holmes? Hundreds of thousands 
of peaceable and innocent men have been tortured and slain with un- 
relenting cruelty with as much reason and justice as Holmes was 
whipped in Boston. When we read these pages of history—the his- 
tory of men who professed to be the followers of Christ—the whole 
heavens seem to grow black, and a conviction that if there is any- 
thing in human conduct utterly and forever damnable, it is religious 
persecution, the natural offspring of state control in matters of faith, 
passes into a dreadful and, we believe, a holy detestation of that con- 
trol. Far sooner would we cast in our lot with those who are torn 
in pieces joint by joint on the rack, till life ends in torture unuttera- 
ble, than lift a finger to justify the union of chuych or state, or oppress 
a single soul in matters of faith. If there is any crime for which the 
church of Christ ought to put on sackcloth and lie in the dust, it is 
that of using the power of the'state to entice or coerce man into the 
adoption of a religious creed. We can think of nothing save a full 
assurance of infallibility that would approach the dignity of an excuse 
for such conduct, and no Protestant dare even pretend to be infallible. 

But this is a partial digression, and we must return and set in 
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order our objections to the colonial laws by which dissenters were 
banished. First, those laws were thoroughly hostile to religious in- 
quiry and progress. This is too evident to need discussion. But 
religious inquiry in the hope of obtaining more light is the self-evident 
duty of all Christians. Even John Robinson avowed his belief that 
there was yet more light to break forth from God’s Word, and affirmed 
that the Puritans were under obligation to seek or at least receive it. 
We hold that a Protestant is logically inconsistent and weak who doubts 
this. Secondly, those laws were manifestly selfish. They would not 
permit men whose faith was assumed to be erroneous, to dwell amid 
the meridian splendors of Christian sunlight falling upon the churches 
of Massachusetts Bay, but remanded them back or sent them forth 
into comparative darkness ; and we hold that a state, and especially a 
state governed by Christians, has no right to be utterly selfish. 
Thirdly, those laws were unjust to men already in the colony; for 
some of these men were becoming honestly convinced that the 
churches of the standing order were not formed after the law of Christ. 
It-was oppressive to stifle free inquiry on their part, or compel them 
to leave the colony. Fourthly, those laws were unjust to the chil- 
dren born in the colony or brought there by their parents. For these 
children could not follow their own consciences in the worship of God, 
unless they agreed with the established order or left their homes for 
parts unknown. At this point one cannot fail to see the awful in- 
justice of such legislation. Wherever there is a state there are chil- 
dren, and children of all ages, some of them passing from youth into 
manhood or womanhood, and feeling themselves charged with the 
supreme duty of life, that of engaging in the service of God according 
to their conviction of his will. But the laws of the state say, Worship 
thus and so, or go forth in poverty and disgrace whither you may. 
If such laws are right for one state, they are right for all, and, if 
right for all, where shall the exiles go? Plainly the theory of such 
laws is inconsistent with religious liberty on the part of any but those 
who frame them. We need not push our objections further. If those 
already stated are not convincing, the hundred and one still in reserve 
would fail to convince. Therefore we pass on. 

In attempting to ascertain the proper functions of the state in 
respect to religion, it may be assumed that only one, to wit, the pro- 
tection of men in the exercise of their natural rights, or the task of 
securing to them, as against the violence of others, life, liberty and 
property, is primary and undisputed. All others are still in question. 
We may therefore inquire, first, whether religion as such, and for the 
increase of its power, needs the support of the state? And, second, 
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whether religion should be supported by the state for the sake of its 
good influence on the people as citizens ? 

I. Does religion, as such, and for the increase of its saving power, 
need the support of the state? Mere speculation on this point will 
be of little service. It will be wiser to seek light from the Word of 
God and the history of our religion. We begin naturally with the 
former, and with the New Testament instead of the Old, though the 
latter may be consulted afterwards. In looking at the New Testament 
four facts will be found worthy of attention. 

1. Christ committed to his disciples the work of preaching the gos- 
pel to every creature; but in giving them this commission he made 
no allusion to consent or aid from the state. The command was 
explicit, and the work to be done required them to visit every land 
and attempt to change the religious life of every people; but not a 
word was said of their asking the assistance or obtaining the permission 
of any civil ruler, nor a hint given that the state, as such, was needed 
to direct in the matter. If any one should infer from the form of 
expression recorded by Matthew: “Go ye, therefore, make disciples 
of all the nations,” that the followers of Christ were to approach the 
‘ people through their rulers and establish an organic union between 
state and church, it is enough to reply that nations in their corporate 
form can neither be taught nor baptized, that the same expression is 
used in a previous chapter to denote the people composing the nations, 
and that the parallel passage in Mark requires us to understand the 
phrase “all the nations” as equivalent to “every creature,” or every 
man in the world. So then the fact to be weighed is simply this, that 
the Saviour committed the work of evangelizing mankind and teach- 
ing them to obey his will in all things to his disciples, with no hint 
of aid to be sought or expected from the state. 

2. That Christ provided for the proper organization, instruction, 
and discipline of his followers, thus preparing them for united action. 
This is evident from the history written by Luke, and called the Acts 
of the Apostles. Believers in Christ were brought together in 
churches, were furnished with leaders, were taught to meet on the 
Lord’s day for worship and instruction, and were encouraged, if able, 
to assist the poor. Whatever else may be said of this primitive or- 
ganization, it was at least from above and sufficient. Christians did 
not, therefore, need the patronage or constraint of “the powers that 
be” to hold them together in religious action. Disconnected and 
weak as they seemed to the world, yet with faith in their hearts they 
could be trusted to labor in concert for the great cause. “The locusts 
have no king, yet go they forth all of them by bands.” And so it was 
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with the early Christians. Having no visible head, and no aid from 

the state, they were able, through the love of Jesus, to maintain 

order and carry the gospel to the ends of the earth. They were— 
. Abgesondert wie die Woge, aber eine wie das Meer. - 

3. Christ affirmed his kingdom to be distinct in origin and agency 
from that of any earthly potentate. He described himself as King in 
the realm of truth. He repudiated for himself, and for his followers 
to the end of time, the use of force in defending or extending his au- 
thority over men. In saying this we but offer a paraphrase of his 
reply to the Roman Governor, when asked if he was the King of the 
Jews: “My kingdom is not of this world. If my kingdom were of 
this world, then would my servants fight, that I should not be deliv- 
ered to the Jews; but now is my kingdom not from hence. For this 
was I born, and for this came I into the world, that I should bear 
witness to the truth. Every one that is of the truth heareth my 
voice.” In perfect agreement with the answer of Christ to Pilate was 
his response to certain Jews who questioned him about the lawfulness 
of giving tribute to Cesar: “Render therefore to Cesar the things 
that are Czsar’s, and to God the things that are God’s” ; for this re- 
sponse presupposes a distinction between civil and religious affairs ; 
between the service which is due to an earthly sovereign and that 
which is due to the Supreme Ruler ; between the interests entrusted 
to the state and those entrusted to the church. Thesame distinction 
may also be inferred from his reply to one of the multitude who said 
to him, “ Master, bid my brother divide the inheritance with me,” 
namely: ‘Man, who made me a judge or a divider over you?” for 
such a reply would hardly have fallen from the lips of Christ, had the 
request pertained to the matters of his own spiritual kingdom. In 

_ this connection we may also allude to his rebuke of the two disciples 
who asked: “ Lord, wilt thou that we command fire to come down 
from heaven and consume them, as Elias did?” For he replied, 
“ Know ye not of what spirit ye are ? For the Son of Man came not to 
destroy the lives of men, but to save.” 

4, The apostles denied the right of any persons in authority to re- 
strain them from preaching the gospel. It is significant that there 
is no evidence of their applying, in a single instance, to rulers of any 
kind for permission to teach the new faith; but it is still more signi- 
ficant that there is clear evidence of their declining to refrain from 
the work of teaching when commanded to do so by the highest court 
of their nation. Behold them standing before the Jewish Sanhedrim, 
and listen to the words of the high priest as, in behalf of the great 
council, he commands Peter and John “ Not to speak at all, nor teach 
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in the name of Jesus.” And what is their response? “ Whether it 
be right in the sight of God to hearken unto you more than unto God, 
judge ye. For we cannot but speak the things that we have seen 
‘and heard.” And as if this were not enough, the scene repeats itself 
—the apostles stand once more before the august tribunal, and the in- 
dignant high priest growls: ‘ Did we not straitly command you that 
ye should not teach in this name?” While clear and firm, as before, 
the response comes: ‘ We ought to obey God rather than men.” 
Now bearing in mind the fact that a right to preach the gospel in- 
volves a right to organize churches, and, through them, carry on a 
systematic effort to change the religious life of the whole people, it is 
safe to conclude from these replies that neither civil nor ecclesiastical 
rulers are authorized to determine what forms of religion may be 
taught among the people. And surely they cannot be supposed to 
use their power as rulers for the true religion without being author- 
ized to determine what that religion is. In obvious harmony with 
the apostles’ language to the Jewish Sanhedrim, was their conduct 
ever after. They acted on the assumption that religious truth should 
be laid before the mind of every man, in order that he might accept 
or reject it freely. They seem never to have sought the conversion of 
princes, as if these could be of any special service to the followers of 
Christ. From all this we conclude that religion, as such, does not 
need the aid of the state. God has provided better means for its 
propagation and support than the power of civil government. Guided 
by the New Testament, we answer the question, “ Does religion, as 
such, and for its own support, need the assistance of the state?” in 
the negative. 

But does not the Old Testament teach a different lesson? May we 
not infer from the constitution of the Jewish theocracy that religion 
needs support from the state? By no means. Christianity is a great 
advance upon Judaism. The kingdom of Christ is organized in a far 
better manner for accomplishing spiritual good, now, than it was 
under the Old Dispensation. This may be asserted on the basis of a 
single fact, viz.. The national organization for religion was delibe- 
rately set aside by the Lord, and another organization put in its place. 
If it could be good logic to defend the union of state and church, be- 
cause they were united in the Jewish theocracy, it would be good 
logic to defend the introduction of infants into Christian churches, 
because they were brought into the Jewish congregation when eight 
days old. But in neither case is the reasoning sound. The Jewish 
plan was temporary, provisional, typical; and in due time it gave 
way to a higher and better economy. It was in one sense a failure, 
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just as the law itself was in one sense a failure; yet both were good 
as a preparation for something better. Besides, the Jewish theocracy 
included in its very idea the presence of God among the people, by 
the gift of inspiration. Prophets abounded. Many of the judges 
were prophets. In doubtful cases God revealed his will by special 
means. He was himself, theoretically, the civil head of the nation; 
and by inspired rulers, or messengers sent to them, by the Urim and 
Thummim of the high priest, or by other means of a supernatural 
character, he kept himself at the helm of the state. If the Pope 
were really infallible in civil and religious affairs, by virtue of 
divine illumination vouchsafed in every time of need, the union of 
church and state under him would be analogous to the Jewish theoc- 
racy; but there is no sufficient evidence of his infallibility, and his 
civil power seems at last to have slipped between his fingers. We do 
not therefore find anything in the Old Testament which favors the 
view that the Christian religion needs support from the state. All 
that its friends should ask is fair and full protection with others in 
the exercise of their natural rights. 

The same conclusion will be reached by a careful study of church 
history. For nearly three hundred years after Christ, his followers 
increased without state aid. ‘The powers that be” were never on 
their side, and generally hostile. Persecution swept away many of 
their leaders; fear of violence deterred many persons from joining 
them; heavy taxes, collected by publicans and sinners, kept them 
. poor; and all things, but God and truth, were against them. Yet 
they prospered greatly; converts were made; schools were estab- 
lished ; copies of the Bible were multiplied; charities were founded ; 
defences of the new religion were written; and Christians gained 
steadily in numbers and in influence. Let no one say that Christianity 
is dependent on even common justice for its existence, or its success. 
It flourished in spite of civil oppression. Tertullian, who lived in the 
days of persecution, declares that the blood of Christians is seed, and, 
if we are not in error, the frown of the “powers that be” is less 
dangerous to the church than their patronage and control. For when 
the tables were turned, and the Roman Emporor made Christianity, 
to all intents and purposes, the religion of the state, pride, ambition, 
luxury, strife, and spiritual weakness began to sap the very foundations 
of godliness in the church. Her members, basking in the sunshine of 
royal favor, turned to envying and hating one another, so that within 
less than fifty years they called upon the state to persecute some of 
their own body. From the day when church and state were virtually 
united under Constantine, until the present hour, the influence of that 
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union has tended to secularize Christianity. The purest faith and the 
best work have been found among dissenters from the established 
churches. This we believe to be a simple statement of facts; and, if 
it be so, our first question is answered by evidence from all the 
sources within our reach, and answered in the negative. Religion as 
such, and for the attainment of its specific ends, does not require, and 
should not seek nor accept, the support of the state. It should do its 
own work by the methods and agencies appointed by the Lord, and 
so laboring it is certain of success.. But if it lean upon the state for 
support, the latter will be like Egypt to Israel—“ The staff of a bruised 
reed, on which if a man lean it will go into his hand and pierce it.” 
The more exclusively Christians rely upon truth as their weapon, and 
the Spirit of God as their helper, and the more scrupulously they 
guard the church from dependence on the state, the stronger will 
they be for all the purposes of true religion. 

It remains for us to attempt a reply to the other question pro- 
posed, viz.— 

II. Should religion be supported by the state for the sake of its 
good influence on the people as citizens? We are very far from de- 
nying the value of religion to the state, very far from calling in ques- 
tion the inestimable service which it renders to morals and civil order. 
Religion, “‘ pure and undefiled,” is a blessing to any people, and to all 
the interests of the people. Education, virtue, health, business, 
order, in families, in cities, in nations, are all fostered by religion. 
We are not a whit behind the most enthusiastic of Christians in urging 
the importance of religion as the best aid to the police and the best 
friend of the philanthropist. But the state has many helpers which 
it does not reward or support. Because a good energetic man is of 
great value to the state, it need not undertake to control him in his 
private work, or step in to give him a bounty which he does not need, 
and which will weaken his influence, if not undermine his virtue. 
There are objects too pure and delicate to bear the manipulations of 
politics without harm. The best thing which the state can do for 
them is to let them alone, allow them to grow by the forces of their 
own nature and be governed by its laws. One of these is religion. 
The state will have most aid from religion by leaving it to work in 
its own way, with the forces and the methods which God has pre- 
scribed for it by its very nature. This is the one sufficient reply to 
our second question. If religion does not need the aid of the state to 
maintain itself in the greatest purity and power; if religion will do 
its work through the ages better without state control or patronage 
than with it, then the state has no reason to regulate or support it. 
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Nay more, it will harm rather than benefit itself by attempting either. 
Hence all that was said in answer to the first question is equally con- 
vincing as an answer to the second, and we have no occasion to discuss 
the matter further. 

It may, however, be well to notice a few instances in which many 
persons discover formidable objections to the position maintained in 
this essay. The first of these relates to the Lord’s day ; the second, 
to the use of the Bible in public schools; the third, to the employ- 
ment of chaplains; the fourth, to the taxing of church property; and 
the fifth, to the crime of polygamy. 

The Lord’s day, it is said, is a Christian institution, and the general 
suspension of business on that day essential to the religious welfare 
of the people. Yet this suspension can only be secured by civil con- 
straint, and therefore the state is under obligation to forbid customary 
labor on the Lord’s day. This objection is certainly plausible, but 
we do not think conclusive. For, first, Christianity has flourished in 
many nations, for long periods, without any legal Sabbath. During 
the first three centuries this was the case, and it is now the case in 
all heathen lands. Secondly, it may be fairly questioned whether 
legislation does much in Christian lands at the present day to secure 
the observance of the Sabbath. The sentiments of the people are 

_everywhere the chief, if not the controlling power in such matters. 
Thirdly, there are other considerations, besides those strictly religious, 
which would justify the state in requiring the people to rest from 
ordinary labor one day in seven, and where a majority of the people 
desires this to be the Lord’s day, it may properly be selected, at least 
for them. Ifa majority of the people were Jews, we think that Sat- 
urday should be chosen as the day of rest. Christianity does not 
wish to oppress any man’s conscience. It only asks a fair field. 
There is no command or principle to be found in the New Testament 
which requires believers in Christ to enforce upon unbelievers rest 
from business on the Lord’s day; but they themselves are entitled to 
the privilege of quiet worship, as they are indeed on any other day. 

In respect to the use of the Bible in schools supported by the state, 
we have this to say, namely, First, there is no good and sufficient 
reason why the state should furnish to all the people anything more 
than the rudiments of education, such as children may and should 
obtain before they are old enough to leave their own homes; and at 
this early age their religious training properly belongs to parents and 
Sabbath-school teachers. Secondly, there is no sufficient reason why 
the public schools should be made offensive to Jews or Papisis, Budd- 
hists or Mohammedans, by enforcing the use of the Common Version 
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of the New Testament. ll the reasons which can be urged for re- 
quiring the Bible, as a religious book, to be read in public schools, 
might be urged for putting the Koran into Turkish schools, and the 
Vedas, or Life of Guadama, into Burman schools. Thirdly, the 
morals of Christianity can be taught, even in public schools, without 
reading the Bible there. Yet there is no objection to the use of por- 
tions of the Bible, regarded and treated as an English classic, if that 
be thought desirahle. 

As to the employment of chaplains by the state, we believe it unne- 
cessary, and therefore unwise. In most instances public bodies are 
quite able to pay for the services of their own chaplains, without 
calling upon the state. If able, and unwilling, the proper remedy 
would be to put better men in charge of public affairs. For instances 
of inability, the various denominations would cheerfully make pro- 
vision. Besides, it is well known that chaplainships are commonly in 
the hands of one or two favorite denominations, and their duties dis- 
charged in a perfunctory manner. 

The taxing of church property would perhaps follow a complete 
separation of state and church. We say “perhaps,” because relief 
from taxation might possibly be justified on other than religious 
grounds. If churches were self-perpetuating bodies, not very liable 
to extinction, and if their property were always held in trust for a 
public object, with no prospect of yielding an income to individuals, 
or of being resumed by them, it might be prudent and just to relieve 
it from taxation. But there are grave reasons for caution in this 
matter. There are dangers to religion and to the state in proceeding 
very far in this direction. Wherever the property of the church is 
held by the hierarchy, we believe the state ought not to relieve it 
from taxation. Class legislation is perilous. Moreover, the tempta- 
tion to the rich of building costly churches for their own gratification 
would be greatly diminished, if they were made to look forward to 
the payment of a moderate annual tax on the same, and to under- 
stand that this tax must be paid by their children or their successors 
forever. The removal of this temptation would be a real advantage 
to the cause of God. 

Finally, the sin of polygamy may be treated as a crime against so- 
ciety, and therefore amenable to the laws of the state. Marriage is 
the normal condition of men and women. They are both adapted by 
their physical, mental and moral nature for this condition. And the 
number of the one sex qualified and disposed to enter the married 
state is about equal to that of the other, the world over. Hence any 
- man who appropriates two women to himself deprives another of a 
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blessing to which he is entitled by the very constitution of his being, 
and such an act should be prohibited by the state as a violation of 
natural right. The only alternatives, therefore, are monogamy or 
sexual communism. But the latter is demonstrably incompatible 
with the higher and purer instincts of our nature, as well as with the 
proper support and training of children. The state should, therefore, 
without regard to the claims of religion, enforce the law of monogamy, 
as against communism or polygamy. In doing this, it will of course 
have the united and hearty support of Christians. Their religious 
convictions, their consistent example, and their strong social influence 
will make the task of the state comparatively easy in every country 
where they are numerous; and where they are not, the state can 
hardly expect to enforce monogamy as a Christian duty. 

Our reply to these objections has been brief, and perhaps in itself 
unsatisfactory ; but considered as a reply to objections against a doc- 
trine resting on the plain authority of Christ and the impressive 
lessons of history, it will be accepted, we trust, as sufficient. The 
topic discussed is one of great practical interest. The view that has 
been advanced seems to us the only one by which our right to de- 
mand religious freedom in any part of the world can be successfully 
vindicated, the only one by which the horrors of religious persecution 
can be prevented hereafter, and the only one consistent with personal 
responsibility to God in matters of religion. It is now more than 
twenty years since we gave the subject a careful examination, and 
the conclusion which we then reached has not been changed by a 
frequent re-investigation of the subject. 


Atvan Hovey. 
Newton Centre, Mass. 




















THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE CRUSADES. 


\ gee: are certain periods distinctly marked by events and effects 

peculiarly their own, in which the devastations of war and the 
fusings of contest or conquest produce characteristics wholly swi 
generis, and which mark an epoch in the condition of humanity— 
periods in which a new impulse is given to human thought and effort, 
new causes are set in operation, and greater and more wide-reaching 
effects are produced; from which, too, new characters, if not new 
races of men, are evolved. This was preéminently the case in the 
period embraced by the Crusades. When their history as to the 
field in which they operated, their causes, character, and effects are 
considered in the extent of their range and significance, it cannot but 
be acknowledged that they were the turning point not only of 
European, but even of Christian civilization. 

This epoch, however, did not entirely take its rise with the first call 
to the Holy War at the close. of the eleventh century, but may be 
traced back, as to its origin, to a date several centuries previous. At 
the close of the seventh decade of the sixth century, the city of Mecca 
had its population increased by one unit destined to become one of 
the most important factors in the progress of human events. Nota- 
ble neither in its birth or parentage, having in itself nothing of 


special promise, it was yet not to be lost in the ever rising and falling 
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tide of humanity, but to grow and increase until the one babe should 
have become millions of men, and its increase a mighty force in one 
of the grandest movements of the world’s history. For, from that 
humble birth sprang a multitudinous people, imbued with a religious 
enthusiasm and military ardor never before witnessed. Inspired with 
the belief of being chosen of God for the conquest of the world and 
the subjugation of all nations to the faith of Allah, they extended 
their conquests with such marvelous rapidity, that in little more than 
a hundred years they had spread from their obscure birth-place in 
Arabia to the Tagus of Spain, and the Ganges of India. Their mili- 
tary discipline and renown became the prolific source of heroic souls ; 
their faith the promoter of learning, the patron of science, the nurse 
of art. But in all this, and more than all this, it was the sworn foe 
of the religion of the Cross. And the millions which adhered to and 
were inspired by this faith had a compact unity which made their 
assaults well-nigh irresistible, and their every attempt at further con- 
quest an almost unvarying success. It is more than probable, if no 
cause had arisen to unite the peoples of Europe against the Moslem, 
he would, from his vantage-ground in Spain, Sicily, and Southern 
Italy, have completely overrun the Western continent, and subjected 
it to the dominion of the Crescent. Indeed, it was almost at this very 
period of the opening of the Crusades that Malek Shah contemplated 
a descent with his myriads upon Europe, which in the divided and 
chaotic state of its peoples could have made but trifling resistance. 
And, as all help from Eastern Christianity would have been looked 
for in vain, since the Greek empire, with its corrupt rulers, its effemi- 
nate people, and its degenerate soldiery, which had learned to tremble 
at the very name of Islam, could have interposed but a very frail barrier 
to the determined and impetuous onset of the followers of the False 
Prophet, there is little reason to doubt that Moslemism would have 
been established over all Europe. / True, in that case all there was 
noble and beautiful in Oriental civilization might have become the 
heritage of the West; but what benefit this would ultimately have 
conferred, let the stagnation of the East for centuries past—its ignor- 
ance, its dead literature, its social degradation—answer. As for 
Christianity in such an event, though no one convinced of its divine 
origin and its inherent vitality can for a moment believe in the possi- 
bility of its utter extinction by any force or under any circumstances, 
yet, trampled down under the iron heel of its despotic and ruthless 
conqueror, it could have been capable of little more than a hidden 
and constantly struggling existence. The birth of Mohammed, then, 
was the first link in the great chain of events which led to the mighty 
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drama of the middle ages, and the record of this drama is but the 
history of the gigantic struggle between Christianity and Islam. 

The field of the Crusades had no less a boundary than nearly the 
whole of Europe, and all that part of Western Asia where the cause of 
Christ had ever obtained a foothold, centring, however, in and about 
one renowned city—Jerusalem. Europe, as Heeren says, was not 
only begirdled by, but attempted to be united into a mighty world- 
empire, by a most potent influence and bond, the Roman Hierarchy. 
The change which had taken place in this hierarchy about two decen- 
nials before the Crusades had not only revolutionized it, but had 
taken such powerful hold on all the diplomatic relations and policies 
of states that, during the entire two centuries of this period, Roman 
politics guided and directed the whole movement. And not only was 
there this intimate connection between the hierarchy, as a political 
power, and the Crusades, but their central idea, entertained by their 
originator, was at first received from this hierarchic world-policy. 
The working and effect of this, therefore, must be taken into account 
in studying the philosophy of the Crusades. 

The daring and fertile brain of Hildebrand was the source whence 
this hierarchic idea mainly sprang, and his the bold and energetic 
spirit that sought to give it shape and scope. Under the guise of 
Reformer of the Christian world, he sought to lay his hand on every 
power and every state, to subject them tothe untrammelled authority 
of the See of Rome. Long before this, ere he had ascended the papal 
chair, he had been the soul of the Roman hierarchy; and seeing how 
easily all things moved to his wishes, he seemed to see no serious 
obstacle in the way of establishing the universal and unlimited 
authority of the church over all conditions of society. His idea 
seemed to be, “the pope is Christ’s vicegerent on earth, and as such is 
elevated above all human power;” but the pope being the head of the 
church, this, of course, involved the church’s entire independence of 
the state. One of his first acts, therefore, was the release of the 
priesthood from their dependence on nobles and kings in the matter 
of investiture. But the liberty thus obtained by ecclesiastics was 
only to make them more subject to the church, which even then was 
intended to mean the pope. As to the state, they were more inde- 
pendent than any members of society ever have been or ought to be; 
as to the church, they were reduced to a more servile bondage than 
one would think would be willingly submitted to by any body of in- 
telligent men. But this was not enough. Gregory VII also aimed 
at subjecting the whole civil power to that of the church. Equality 
_of authority was impossible; one or the other must be inferior and 
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subject, and Gregory determined that that one should not be the church. 
Of course this could not be effected without a struggle, and there- 
fore, immediately on attaining to the papal power, he entered upon 
the contest. And not only did he make the attempt, but at the very 
outset he assumed the tone and mien of a superior to all other poten- 
tates. Rulers were but servants acting under divine authority; and 
that authority he assumed was not only represented by, but absolutely 
vested in, the pope. The kingdoms of Europe, with surprising alacrity, 
bowed their necks to the yoke. Hungary and Spain, Germany and 
France, England and Scandinavia, acknowledged his haughty as- 
sumptions, and sooner or later submitted. The crown of Russia, even, 
he pretended to give away, as if it had always been at his disposal. 
The Greek and Armenian churches—arch-rebels to Rome in her own 
view—he sought to cajole into a union with the Latin church, or 
menaced with his wrath. Wherever the Cross had had influence he 
extended his claim. And even the emperor of Morocco he addressed 
in the same lordly style as that he used towards the “sons of the 
church” who ruled in Europe. Such a man, of course, could not 
easily brook the oppressed condition of Christians in Jerusalem. Ac- 
cordingly he early turned his attention thither, and called on the 
emperor—Henry the Fourth and his German people—to deliver 
their Christian brethren out of the hands of the Turk, and promised 
Henry for this the recovery of his lost provinces from the Byzantine 
emperor and the glory of subjecting the Greek church to the authority 
of the papal chair. This was seconded also by the action of the in- 
tended victim himself. ‘The valiant lion,” as his followers called 
him, Alp Aislan, ruler of the Seljukian Turks, was striving to make 
himself master of the Byzantine empire. Already he threatened 
Constantinople. Michael VII, the Greek emperor, invoked Gregory’s 
aid, and the latter exerted himself the more readily to enlist the 
princes of the West in counteracting the Turk’s design, as he flattered 
himself that thus he would the sooner accomplish that one of his great 
objects, the union of the Greek and Latin churches. Thus the main 
idea of the Crusades, the elevation in the East of the Christian over 
the Moslem power, was already entertained by Gregory VII; and 
this, as well as the design of establishing the complete supremacy of 
the Roman Pontiff, did not slumber in the brain of his successors, but 
constantly became more and more pronounced, and the central thought 
of all pontifical action, until, under Urban II, this, as well as the 
preaching of the Hermit, had prepared all Christendom to respond to 
the call for the first Crusade with the unanimous cry, “ Deus vult, 
Deus vult !” 
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If now we cast a glance at the condition of Europe, we shall see how 
that contributed to the easy furtherance of the grand idea, when once 
broached. Politically all Europe was feudal, its body politic: being 
scarcely more than a rude sort of military system, if that can be called 
a system which was largely composed of the mere débris of former 
nationalities, broken and shattered by repeated foreign invasions and 
internal strife. There was not lacking, indeed, that natural dash 
and bravery which more or less is possessed by every individual 
man, but there was among the peoples nothing of that national 
esprit de corps which is as much the outgrowth of a patriotism- 
fostering nationality as of military discipline. Feudalism means 
segregation. France was as distinct from, and almost as ignorant of 
Germany, as if their respective territories had been separated by 
oceans, instead of a narrow stream. Nay, not nations only, neigh- 
borhoods were segregated—each feudal lord being often but an iso- 
lated entity, acting for himself alone, without much care or thought 
of his neighbor, unless it was to meet in combat or carousal. And 
though there were superior lords and kings, yet in the homage to 
these there entered but little thought of that honor and obedience 
which an unswerving allegiance begets; their homage to superiors’ 
being as fickle as their friendship among equals. The feudatories, 
divided among themselves, waged war against their king. Hence 
genuine patriotism, in its fullest sense, was an almost impossibility. 
And in this is doubtless to be sought one of the reasons of that ease 
with which the people in such prodigious numbers were drawn from 
their native abodes to enlist under the banner of the Cross. 

Socially, Europe, at the opening of the Crusades, was as chaotic as 
it was politically, having, with the exception of its general religious 
belief, scarcely a sentiment or interest incommon. Education for the 
common people there was none, and even the greatest lords often knew 
not enough to read the title-deeds to their estates, if they ever 
troubled themselves about any such legal forms. Letters were con- 
fined mainly to the dank and dark walls of cloisters and monasieries. 
Refinement, as we now know it, was an unheard-of thing, a ducal hall 
having hardly as much ornamentation and comfort as a parlor of our 
cottagers. And as for the common people, they had abodes only; 
homes they scarcely knew. There was but one exception to this, and 
that was in those places where the Roman idea of municipality had 
either been preserved or re-established. It was emphatically the 
“Tron Age.” Power, might, force, were the leading watch-words of 
the day, and that, of course, in an entirely material, barbaric sense. 
From this what could be expected but that cruelty and rapine should 
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be common, that the strong should rule the weak with an iron hand, 
that this should constitute the main point of social distinction, and that, 
consequently, virtue, unless allied to might and backed by force, was 
rarely met with? The virtues most sought and admired were those 
of material power and prowess. The people were little more than an 
army; the magistrates were gladiators; the tribunals were gladia- 
torial arenas; the soldiers were brigands, who only knew of devasta- 
tion. The pillage of goods, slaughter of flocks, incendiarism of build- 
ings, burning of crops, were crimes scarcely restrained by law or 
suppressed by power. And even that strongest social bond among 
the feudal lords and barons, the tournaments, which afterwards grew 
into the nobler chivalry, that source of'so much true heroism in 
secular and religious life, partook almost wholly of this character. 
“ Les jeux feroces de tournois,” as one calls them, were the order of the 
day and the chief occasions of social intercourse. Now it was this 
state of society, together with the superstitious feeling of the age, that 
formed the virgin soil which produced and nursed that reckless daring 
so valuable to the originators of this grand movement. ° 

The religious state of Europe at this time may be easily surmised 
- from its social condition. If the fruit were so corrupt, the tree must 
have been far from sound. The Christianity of those dark ages had 
departed very far from its original purity, scarcely retaining more 
than the name. The pure waters of the Christian Jordan had been 
defiled and corrupted by the influx of almost every foul heathen 
stream. lis promoters, instead of following the example of the apos- 
tles by waging relentless war against all idolatry and superstition, 
and thus seeking the subjugation of the nations to the standard of the 
Cross, imagined they could build up the Kingdom of Christ more 
rapidly by accommodating the heathen superstitions to the Christian 
faith, from which sprang that strange amalgamation of idolatry and 
truth which, under the name of the religion of Christ, degraded 
instead of elevated the nations. It found the masses of Europe in 
barbarism, and up to the time of the Crusades it had done little or 
nothing to better their condition. The doctrines and morality of the - 
true Cross were buried so deeply beneath the rubbish of monkish 
legend and absurdity, that it would have been most difficult to find a 
representative of the ancient gospel type. The religion of Western 
Europe was, to a great extent, a Christianity without Christ. Christ 
had been supplanted by a host of saints, and the sun being shrouded 
in night, the cold influences of the virgin moon, however pure, and of 
the stars, however brilliant, could not invigorate the soil, nor produce 
the luxuriant vegetation of flower and fruit intended by the beneficent 
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Founder of Christianity. What little the people did know of 
the revealed doctrines of their religion was obtained in the most 
meagre dribblets, from priests often but little removed from the masses 
in ignorance; and then, so distorted and changed, that to primitive 
Christians it would have seemed any other than the religion of Christ. 
Its great tendency was to isolated asceticism, and, by consequence, to 
neglect the masses in favor of the religious development of a class, or 
of individuals. 

The outgrowth of this asceticism was an undue attempt at the 
elevation of the soul at the expense of the other powers. He who 
had succeeded most effectually in what they called “ mortifying the 
flesh” —in degrading the physical and mental natures—was esteemed 
as having attained to the most exalted degree of sanctity. That 
Christianity was a religion which had for its object the individual 
purity and holiness of all its disciples, and the uplifting of the whole 
man, none seemed to have the remotest idea. Theirs was a religion 
of form and routine, with but little of the power of true godliness. 
The bishops and priests themselves but too often had only their robes 
and cassocks to distinguish them from the warlike feudal brawlers 
around them. The most potent idea which the masses seemed to have 
of the religion of Jesus was such as they obtained from fanatics like 
the Hermit, which was that of a great, all-conquering, overwhelming 
power, before which all nations should be made to bow, or by which 
they would be ground to powder. Now a people with such religious 
ideas are ever the greatest fanatics, and can always be much more 
easily roused than others whose religious thought and feeling are 
more rational, and who therefore are more moderate and calm. 

What, however, made their religion, distorted as it was, the mighty 
active force in this great undertaking, was their view of those por- 
tions of Revelation which seem to teach the final possession of Judea 
by the followers of Christ, with Jerusalem as the central seat of his 
glorious earthly kingdom. When to this was added sympathy for 
their oppressed brethren in Palestine, aroused by the impassioned 
eloquence of the zealous apostles of the Crusade, they were ready to 
leave and risk all for the re-conquest of the Holy Land. Of the sanc- 
tity of the land of Judea they cherished the most exalted idea. A 
perfect passion to visit it possessed all hearts and all ranks. Its 
every spot to them was holy ground—a land filled with shrines, hal- 
lowed by the most tenderly sacred memories. Thither they flocked 
to visit the mountain on which Michael appeared, as well as the 
mounts of Beatitudes and Transfiguration; to be baptized in its 
Jordan was to them indeed “the washing of regeneration.” Here 
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they came to revive the memories of the wondrous birth and the ago- 
nizing death of the Lord of glory, whom they all too ignorantly 
worshipped. Hither, too, they came to see the sacred fire descend 
to light the lamps of the holy sepulchre—a perpetual witness to them 
of the wonder-fires of the day of Pentecost. But the most venerated 
spot was Jerusalem itself—that city the most gifted and the most 
rebellious, the most renowned and the most calamitous, the most fa- 
vored and the most guilty, the most pitied and the most hardened. 
This they regarded as still the “city of the Great King.” As the 
pilgrims approached her gates, they exclaimed, with the Moslem 
Omar, “Let us enter the holy place which God has promised.” 
While Jesus long before had said to her, ‘‘ Your house is left unto 
you desolate,” they hoped for the speedy restoration of her former 
glory, and that never again to be obscured. The Croises wished to 
make saints of the murderers of the Redeemer; to make the house 
he had consigned to perpetual desolation, and on which the Mahom- 
medan instrument of his wrath was executing the curse he had pro- 
nounced, the bridal-house of Zion’s King, and the chief seat of his 
empire. They sought for the glorious Christ where only the abomi- 
nation of desolation dwelt. 

And inseparably connected with this was that other motive—the 
speedy destruction of the world, and the immediately subsequent 
return of Christ, to reign visibly over his new kingdom. This belief 
was almost universal in Europe at the time. Many charters of the 
tenth century have the preamble—“ Appropinquante mundi éer- 
mino,” etc. Immediately upon this they believed that Jesus would set 
up his throne in Jerusalem. What wonder, then, that to visit sucha 
spot should be the fond hope and earnest longing of multitudes of 
hearts! This was the loftiest thought of the most pious dreamers of 
the age. He that could make a pilgrimage to Jerusalem was es- 
teemed most favored and blessed. As Malmsbury says, “They hun- 
gered and thirsted for Jerusalem alone.” The children even that 
journeyed with the Crusaders were so full of the same idea that, at 
the sight of every place, they would ask if that were Jerusalem. 
The road thither was called the “via Dei,” and was trod by the most 
numerous and devout of pilgrims. Among these all ranks were found. 
Even a Duke of Normandy, father of William the Conqueror, and a 
Count of Anjou, ancestor of the Plantagenets, with scrip and staff, 
trod this “via dolorosa” of the ages. 

But the loftier the idea of these zealous pilgrims as to the sanctity 
of Jerusalem, and the more possessed they were with the conviction 
of the sole right of the followers of Christ to its possession, the more 
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they would feel its degradation and the oppressed condition of their 
fellow-believers in it. Its desolation was indeed great, and the con- 
dition of the Christians imprisoned there most deplorable. And each 
change in their Moslem oppressors made it but the more intolerable. 
Under the Abassides, their position was comparatively easy. Haroun 
Alraschid, out of respect to Charlemagne, treated them with marked 
kindness. Under his reign pilgrims could freely come to the Holy 
City, and even were provided with entertainment in a great hospital, 
built in the Valley of Jehoshaphat. And many, dying there, found 
a peaceful, final resting-place near Silo’s cooling stream. But in 
each subsequent change of Turkish domination the condition of the 
followers of Christ at Jerusalem became worse and worse, till finally 
they were subjected to the cruellest indignities, being “beaten with 
rods, loaded with chains, sold as slaves, or harnessed like oxen.” 
Their cry for deliverance rang through all Europe, and every heart 
was roused, and every arm nerved for the rescue. Such was the 
field in which they operated, and such the causes which led to the 
Crusades. 

These, however, are open to the view of all; there was another 
cause which no Christian believer can lose out of sight. One promi- 
nent fact of this period must not be forgotten, namely, that the great 
contest which marked it was a Christian movement. By this is not 
meant that the animus and motives of its originators or leaders were 
purely Christian, nor that any one of the numerous Crusades was in 
itself worthy of such a characterization; but simply that the event as 
a whole forms an epoch in the history of Christianity, and served 
materially to increase the influence of the religion of the Cross. If 
then Christianity is recognized as of divine origin, and its every 
movement as under divine direction, it would be a most unphilosophi- 
cal treatment of the subject not to bear in mind, not to place in the 
foreground of its leading causes, this, that an Omnipotent and All- 
wise Disposer was directing its main course. And, indeed, what 
sincere beliver in Christ can fail to see in the philosophy of the 
world’s history these two never obscure, ever conspicuous points, God 
the cause, a perfected church the end? Wherever such a one looks 
along the course of humanity, whatever convulsions shake the world, 
he can see an all-controlling and infinite wisdom behind them all, 
bringing out into bold and grand relief the Hand that rules the uni- 
verse, and working out the perfection of that mightiest agent for 
human salvation and elevation—the Church of Christ. And in no 
period of modern history, except that of the Reformation, was this 
more apparent than in this of the Crusades. 
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The next point to be considered in this mighty drama is the 
character of its leaders and participants. At the moment when all 
things were ripe for it the leading instrument in this movement 
appeared. 

Near the middle of the eleventh century the city of Amiens in 
Picardy had among the increase to its population also a unit, equally 
humble in its origin with that former one, but destined to be the 
chief instrument in checking the insolent pride and usurpation of the 
Arabian prophet. The birth of Peter the Acheris was the last link 
in the chain of events culminating in the Crusades. The Picardian 
Hermit would have been buried in obscurity, equally with the great 
mass of his contemporaries, if it had not been for the providential 
course of affairs which called him so prominently upon the stage of 
action. He had been a retainer of the powerful Count of Bouillon, but 
had left the world, having become disgusted with its ways, doubtless, 
in consequence of his ill-contracted marriage with the “poor, old, 
and odious ” Beatrice de Roussey, and had betaken himself to the life 
of a hermit somewhere in the south of France. Here he soon became. 
noted for his extraordinary piety. In appearance he was as inferior 
as in station, having a stature so mean as to make the contemptuous 
nick-name Cucupiétra, given him by the accomplished Anna Com- 
nena, stick to him ever since. “But his mean aspect and meagre 
body were mated with an eye of fire and a tongue of flame. This 
sorry looking orator convulsed the world, and dashed one continent 
against another.” Fervently possessed of the popular desire to visit 
the Holy City, he went on his pilgrimage riding on a mule. At 
Jerusalem he learned the full, sad story of the deplorable condition of 
his fellow-Christians there, and which was soon verified by his own 
experience. Hastening to Simeon, the Patriarch of Jerusalem, he 
received from him a commission to the Western church to rouse her 
to the work of deliverance. Before starting out he visited the holy 
Sepulchre, and there in a sort of trance Christ, as he was fully per- 
suaded, appeared to him and gave him this charge: “ Peter, arise! 
Hasten to proclaim the tribulation of my people. For it is time that 
my servants should be aided, and that the holy places should be 
freed.” Thus doubly commissioned by human and divine authority, 
he hurried to Rome and told the vision to Pope Urban, and thence 
with the papal benediction and command, added to that of the Patri- 
arch and of Christ, trebly ordained, he traversed every part of the 
continent, everywhere preaching his gospel of rescue and vengeance. 
No preacher ever drew such crowds of eager and excited listeners. 
At Piacenza his audience numbered four thousand ecclesiastics and 
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thirty thousand laymen. And wherever he went the enthusiasm was 
equally unbounded. The enfeebled by age felt themselves restored 
to youthful vigor, the young to be possessed of gigantic strength, for 
this cause. Opposers were silenced by Christ’s words, which Peter 
hesitated not to apply to himself, “ If any man will not come after me 
he cannot be my disciple.” Roused by his impassioned appeals, the 
religious spirit of the time burned— 


To chase the pagans in those holy fields 

Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which (many) hundred years ago were nailed, 
For our advantage, on the bitter cross. 


The spot consecrated by Christianity, but now defiled and polluted by 
the Paynim, the followers of Peter longed to reconsecrate to Christ. 
No work, they were taught, was more meritorious than this. This 
alone would wipe out every stain of guilt, and whoever might fall in 
this enterprise would fly, in the full panoply of this holy war, straight 
to the peaceful and glorious plains of Paradise. ‘The French 
chevaliers,” says Cardinal Maury, “ persuaded that the world was 
touching close upon its end, regarded the journey to Jerusalem as a 
kind of expiatory sacrament which should wipe out all their crimes.” 
And to assure them of this, unlimited indulgences were given for any 
sins of the past and any they might commit while battling for the Lord. 
Nay, by dying in this cause, in the blasphemous words of Cardinal 
Baronius, they felt they would make amends to Christ for dying for 
them. What wonder, then, that priest and people, noble and peasant, 
should be equally eager to brave the danger and share the glory of 
this divine warfare; that there sLould be “no nation so remote, no 
people so retired, as not contribute its portion” to the mighty host of 
cross-bearing warriors, which, from first to last, numbered no less 
than six millions of all ages, sexes and conditions. 

The character of the masses who followed the banner of the cross 
against Islam is variously depicted. If we consult the bards who 
have celebrated their deeds in noble song, then Bishop Heber’s glow- 
ing picture would seem to portray them best, and, reading it, one 
could almost wish to have been of their number. This is his: 


From the moist regions of the western star 

The wandering Hermit waked the storm of war. 
Their limbs all iron, and their souls all flame, 
A countless host the red-cross warriors came. 
E’en hoary priests the sacred combat wage, 
And clothe in steel the palsied arm of age ; 
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While beardless youths and tender maids assume 
The weighty morion and the glancing plume. 

In sportive pride the warrior damsels wield 

The ponderous falchion and the sunlike shield, 
And start to see the armor’s iron gleam 

Dance with blue lustre in Tabaria’s stream. 


Such is the picture drawn by the vivid imagination of the poet. 
But, alas! how rudely does history dash it into fragments. Accord- 
ing to its impartial testimony the character of the Croises, considered 
as a mass, was by no means such as we would expect in a sacramental 
host of God’s elect going to battle for his glory. Among the leaders 
there were indeed some whom the world will ever cherish as imper- 
sonations of a noble and genuine heroism. But as a body they 
challenge little of our admiration. The men were often criminals of 
the deepest dye, who expected to atone for the blood their hands had 
shed and the pollution that stained their souls by this warlike pil- 
grimage to the sacred shrines. The women that accompanied them 
were as free in their favor as the fratpa: that followed the old armies 
of Greece, or the vivandiéres of more modern armies. The shameful 
conduct of their armies, says one, outraged the standards of the cross. 
Archbishop Baldwin, of Canterbery, Vinesauf tells us, died broken- 
hearted at the dissolute lives of the Crusaders at Acre, which he was 
forced to witness but powerless to check. And the utter cruelty of 
these self-styled soldiers of Christ in the sack of cities marks them 
rather as blood-thirsty minions of hell than as the cross-bearers of 
Jesus. And yet it was such as these that could fall down at the shrines 
they sought to wrest from the Saracen and weep bitterest tears over 
their desolation. So that we cannot doubt that, whatever their 
character, they were animated in the great movement by that one 
fanaticism, the desire to restore the holy land to Christ, and reés- 
tablish his sway over the entire region erewhile blessed by the tread 
of his sacred feet. 

Religious fanaticism, however, was not the prime mover to this 
enterprise in the minds of all the Crusaders. To many of the leaders, 
the East, against which they marched under that pious pretense, was 
an Eldorado, which their imagination filled with empires they had but 
to seize to make their own. For these “castles in the air” they 
quitted their own possessions lightly, selling them often for a mere 
song. The superior lords and princes, on the other hand, found in 
this a great means of increasing their own domain and dominion by 
adding the abandoned fiefs by seizure or purchase to their own. And 
even the chief ecclesiastics were not wholly occupied with the desire 
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of extending the influence of the Cross in the East. Urban’s loud 
calls for armies of the cross was as much to raise auxiliaries by which 
to overcome his enemy, Guibert, and so to'regain possession of Rome, 
from which the latter had driven him, as to fight the battle of faith 
against the Saracen. They frequently made use of their increased 
power and wealth, obtained in the process of the Crusades, ‘to extend 
their spiritual possessions by multiplying or enriching monasteries 
and cloisters, and to remove or silence princes or people that for one 
reason or other had become obnoxious or hostile to them. But this 
was only a by-play in the grand drama. Taken as a whole, the Cru- 
sades were undoubtedly the greatest popular movement that Chris- 
tianity had till then known. And there is something inspiringly grand 
in this spectacle—in the devotion of these various nationalities to one 
common idea. Here are Dane and Briton, German and Gaul, Italian 
and Spaniard, forgetting their ancient enmities, all united by one 
sign under one banner, all animated by one lofty thought, all 
pursuing one mighty aim! 

And yet, what was the success of that aim? what the fruition of 
that thought? what the conquests of that banner? Considered 
merely in itself the whole movement came literally to nothing. Hume 
calls the Crusades “ the most signal and most durable monument of 
human folly that has yet appeared in any age or nation.” That it 
was such, superficially regarded, there is, alas, too much proof. Not 
a spot was permanently wrested from the grasp of the Saracen. The 
man of Amiens seemed to have been annihilated in his fierce onset ' 
on the man of Mecca. The masses that wildly rushed at his bidding 
to the Holy City, like streams entering a hot, sandy desert, were 
seen for awhile, and then disappeared forever. Cardinal Maury says 
of Philip the Bold: “ When he returned to France, after the death of 
St. Louis, he brought back nothing but coffins.” And this might be said 
of every nation that engaged in this great and fruitless contest. They 
lost all, and gained nothing. They founded no empire, made no per- 
manent conquests, made no spot their own, established no policy. It 
was the most stupendous and most lamentable failure in history. 

The cause of this failure, however, is not very occult. It was not 
in the want of discipline in the armies of the Croises; it was not in 
the lack of courage in their leaders, or bravery in their ranks; it 
was not in the slacking of zeal and of willing sacrifice on the part of 
the Christian nations and sovereigns. It lay undoubtedly in this, 
that the Crusaders attempted that which Jesus had again and again 
denounced and forbidden, and which indeed he had threatened with 
failure, viz., to make the kingdom of God come with observation— 
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to force its establishment with carnal weapons. The very badge of 
the Crusaders and the place where it was worn, the cross upon the 
right shoulder, thus emblematically linking the Gospel with force, 
was itself symbolic of failure. They did not understand the signifi- 
cance of the cross as the emblem of suffering instead of conquest. 
The historic lie of Constantine blinded them to the truth of Christ, 
and lured them to their ruin. They failed because they could not 
perceive the truth so nobly uttered by the panegyrist of St. Louis: 
“ Religion having established itself on the earth without other arms 
than love, desires to reign over men by the simple power of persua- 
sion, and not by the terror of slaughter.” The words of Christ were 
verified in them as they never have been before or since—“ They that 
take the sword shall perish by the sword.” 

And yet the Crusades were by no means without great and lasting 
effects, both upon the external and internal character of European 
civilization ; and some of these had a value constantly augmenting. 
“ A convulsion of the human mind so intense and long-continued 
must leave broad and permanent marks on the moral geology of the 
world, in the dip and inclination of all the strata of society, and in the 
course and current of all the streams of public sentiment.” It was an 
epoch of glory as well as of disaster. 

One of these effects was the political consolidation of Europe and the 
compacting and shaping of its different nationalities. At the opening 
of the Crusades France was a mere heterogeneous mass of feudalities 
under one great feudal chief with the title of king, “a body without 
uniformity, without unity, without harmony, all whose members 
constantly tended mutually to destroy each other, and the uncertain 
supremacy of whose prince was of very doubtful authority.” During 
this period, however, she began to take on the form of a strong, con- 
solidated government, and the foundations were laid for that mighty 
influence she has up to the present wielded in European politics. In 
Germany, though the Emperors seemed to lose power, and feudalism 
to gain ground, yet, by the conversion and civilization of her northern 
pagans the seed was sown from which has sprung that noble tree 
which now we see rooting itself so firmly, and which has reéstablished 
the ancient glory and terror of the German name. Even Prussia was 
conceived in the womb of the Crusades. In Spain, the recall of the 
Saracens to the great field of contest in Palestine, gave an easy victory 
over the Moor, and led to the establishment of that mighty empire 
whose baneful power was once felt in every clime. The easy surrender 
by Richard of his claims in Normandy, left William the Conqueror 
a free field for the conquest of the British Isles, from which, by the 
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fusing of nationalities, has grown that grand and sturdy nation which 
has planted so many empires, caused so much sorrow, yet spread such 
lasting joys. The serfs themselves, of which nearly the entire rural 
population of Europe was composed, incidentally felt the benefit of 
this movement; for when it was once announced that the red cross 
of the crusades would forever remove the servile badge, a blow was 
dealt to European serfdom from which it has never recovered. 
Europe, also, seemed to afford the best field where the varied ideas of 
government, social and religious polity could most fully be carried 
out and perfected. There each was tried in turn, and each balanced 
by its antagonistic principle, until it has produced the purest ideas 
and best systems in all these relations. But this could not have been 
possible if Europe had been left in that chaotic, heterogeneous condi- 
tion into which feudalism had thrown it. And to rescue it from this 
the Crusades were the leading cause. 

European commerce, as we know it to-day, in all its mighty civili- 
zing power, may be said to have had its rise during this same epoch. 
The commercial enterprise of early Greece and Rome had found but 
few imitators in Christianized Europe. Such intercourse, even 
among nearest neighbors, was exceedingly limited. And as for the 
nations beyond they knew them only to hate. The Crusades, however, 
changed both their feeling and policy. Nations which had scarcely 
known each other, were by them brought into contact, and commercial, 
if not immediate friendly, intercourse was established between them. 
By the demand for fleets to convey the immense armies and count- 
less stores of supplies for the holy war, the foundation for that 
commercial greatness was laid which has made Marseilles, Genoa, 
Pisa, and Venice, so great in fame; which fame again aroused a 
spirit of emulation in other ports to strive with them for the mastery 
of the seas and the spoil of worlds. And these, too, became the 
nursing mothers to a band of venturous men whose daring spirits 
found no rest till they had opened new continents as fields of still 
grander empires. 

By the Crusades, also, the western nations came in contact with a 
people from whom they learned something of that social refinement 
which, sanctified by a purer Christianity, has elevated their descen- 
dants of to-day so far above any other peoples of the world. Moham- 
medism had planted itself in the heart of ancient civilization. The 
Moslem dwelt in the midst of the splendors that had accumulated 
from the magnificence of the Pharaohs of Egypt, the Solomons of 
Israel, the Alexanders of Greece, the Caesars of Rome. On the other 
hand, whatever of the beautiful in art or refined in manners Rome 
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had handed down to her western provinces, the repeated waves of 
barbarian hordes had swept away, as if in just recompense for the 
idolatry committed by their means, leaving the multitude sunk in 
ignorance and squalor. And so Christianity found them almost in 
heathen darkness, while the influence of the religion their new 
teachers brought them had necessarily been very gradual, and mainly 
in the direction of restraint, rather than in that of cultivation. But 
now art and science were to be united to the cross, to effect which 
the Crusades were commissioned to fetch these handmaids of the true 
and good from the Kast, in order, by that union, to enter upon'a . 
nobler mission than had ever been given them before. It was in this 
memorable epoch that the nations of the West emerged from their 
state of infancy, and, learning for the first time to aspire to the 
peaceful and salutary conquests of science and art, formed a social 
state constantly growing in purity and vigor. But for the Crusades, 
architecture might not have reared those splendid cathedrals, grand 
poems in stone, so numerous on the European continent; but for 
them, there might have been no magnificent galleries, hung with the 
sublimest scenes of earth and heaven; but for them, the marvelous 
poetic thoughts of modern times might have perished still-born in the 
brain, that now outrival the ancient inspiration. But for this grand 
impulse towards a nobler life then given to the rude dwellers of the 
North, that miracle of civilization, that wonderful contradiction of 
natural tendencies, the Dutch school of art, might never have had 
existence. What was said with reference to one of the last great 
leaders in this movement, may be justly applied to the Crusades 
themselves: “After having led out from their respective countries 
slaves and barbarians, they brought back to them subjects, citizens, 
and men.” 

Finally, Europe was destined, as we living in the enjoyment of the 
evidence can\see, to be the great missionary power of the world, and 
the moulder of all continents. God seems to have chosen her as the 
great field in which to plant the seed of the kingdom, and from which 
its delightful, life-giving fruits should be distributed over the entire 
world. Asia uprooted the tree of life and cast it upon the torrent of 
her lusts, with utmost contempt for its blessings; but a hand of divine 
compassion and wisdom guided it to Europe’s ruder but more favor- 
able clime, there to be rooted in firmer soil, whence gales of mercy 
should waft its leaves to farthest shores for the healing of all nations. 
But for the consummation of this it was needful that her systems 
should be remodelled and compacted, and her spirit be regenerated. 
Christianity needed a fused, consolidated, national life upon which to 
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act in order to produce its ideal of external superiority, so that the 
civilization of Christian nations might everywhere be the forerunner 
of the Gospel in its purely spiritual force. Now, as said before, the 
Crusades had the effect of thus compacting the nations of Europe, so 
that when the next great Christian movement came, fully ripe, it 
found strong nations upon which that could act in a body, and which 
it could oppose to the presumptuous and oppressive hierarchy. This, 
however, was still far ulterior. The more immediate effect of this 
solidification was to afford to the “ mystery of iniquity” the oppor- 
tunity of more fully developing its animus, the complete enslavement 
of the human mind, and to increase its corruption by the augmenta- 
tion of its power. And there were two steps taken by the hierarchy 
that greatly contributed to this. It was during this period that the 
legatine power came into full force, and no one who knows anything 
of the history of Europe needs to be told what a perilous thing this 
became to her princes. Then, too, was established the office of Grand 
Vicar, by which a further blow was struck at the independence of 
the inferior clergy. But all this, in connection with every other 
manifestation of its ever deepening baseness, aided in leading the 
minds of many to see the whole Roman system in all the magnitude 
of its possible as well as existing corruption, and prepared them for 
the attempt to cast off its yoke with unutterable loathing. And 
thus, it is not too much to say, the Crusades also contributed in 
furthering the success of that other great movement, the Reformation 
of Luther, and through this to the glorious position which the church 
of Christ now occupies in the world. 

To the question, What is the philosophy of the Crusades, why did 
they arise, what purpose did they serve? this, then, seems the 
answer: That in the great march of human events, they were com- 
missioned by an all-wise Providence, as one of the preparatory means 
of purifying European Christianity from the corruptions which were 
defiling and weakening it; of imbuing it with the true idea of its 
mission ; and of qualifying it ultimately, by contact with man in all 
his relations, for its great and mighty work, the conversion and 
exalted civilization of the whole world. One sentence of the far- 
seeing Bard of Chios, almost Christian in its tone, sums up the 
philosophy of the entire movement: “dd 0 éredeteto 6ovdy.” 


J. A. Mets. 


PorTsviLuE, Pa. 














EXEGETICAL STUDIES. 


Does the Bible Anticipate Modern Science? 


- not a few recent books we find it affirmed that not only does 

modern science not contradict the Bible, but the latter announces 
scientific truths which were unknown till a few years ago; that is, that 
God revealed scientific truth to the inspired writers, the gradual 
discovery of which, by scientific processes, affords a distinct and 
strong argument for the divinity of the Scriptures. 

This affirmation cannot be established aprioristically from the na- 
ture of revelation; it must be established, if at all, by the citation of 
the passages which are supposed to contain the anticipation of scientific 
discoveries, and in each case it must be shown (1) that the Scripture 
passage states the scientific fact, and (2) that this fact has been made 
known to the world by modern science. 

Let us briefly examine some of the passages appealed to. 

1. It is said that the Copernican theory is anticipated in Isaiah xl. 
22; Job xxvi. 7, and other passages, where the “circle (3m) of the 
earth” is mentioned, and the earth is described as “suspended on 
nothing.” But the word “circle” more probably here means the 
arch of the heavens, and that the earth hung in empty space was held 
by the ancient Greeks and Romans. And what is the scientific teach- 
ing of 1 Samuel ii. 8, “The pillars of the earth are the Lord’s, and 
he hath set the world upon them”? In Job xxvi. 7, “ He stretcheth 
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out the north over the empty place,” clearly does not teach that the 
northern quarter of the heavens is comparatively empty of stars, but 
is paraliel with, and equivalent to, the second clause of the verse, 
“hangeth the earth upon nothing.” 

2. The modern discovery of the circulation of the blood is found by 
some in Genesis ix. 4, “‘The blood is the life.” The connection 
between blood and life, however, is a matter of simplest observation. 

3. The theory of trade-winds is supposed to be given in Ecclesiastes 
i. 6, 7; but here again the circling of winds is matter of common 
observation. 

4, Deuteronomy xxxii. 2, ‘ My doctrine shall drop as the rain, my 
speech shall distil as the dew,” is declared to distinguish with scien- 
tific accuracy between rain which actually falls, and dew which is 
condensed on surfaces. Perhaps this difference is not beyond the 
reach of ordinary observation. But the Hebrew does not warrant 
this distinction in the processes; the verb “distil” means “ to flow,” 
and is applied to rivers and tears. The language is poetical. 

5. The Psalmist’s phrase in Psalm cxlvii. 16, “Snow like wool,” 
refers not to the protective office of snow for vegetation, but to the 
wool-like appearance of the snow-flakes. 

6. The annual motion of the sun on the horizon is not given in the 
first clause of Ecclesiastes i. 6; and, if it were, might be known 
without the aid of modern science. 

7. Galileo, it is said, is anticipated in Job xxviii. 25, “To make 
the weight for the winds.” The assertion of the verse is simply that 
God weighs and controls the wind as he does the water, the rain, and 
all other things. 

8. The prophet Habakkuk is held to speak with botanical exact- 
ness when he says, Habakkuk iii. 17, “ Although the fig-tree shall 
not blossom”; that is, the fig-tree has no blossom, or the fig is its 
blossom. It seems clear, however, that the prophet is here not 
speaking botanically. 

9. It is claimed that Job xxxviii. 31, “‘Canst thou bind the sweet 
influences of Pleiades?” anticipates (and therefore establishes) Mad- 
ler’s view that Alcyone is the central sun of the universe. Without 
venturing an opinion on Madler’s supposition, it may safely be said 
that the passage contains nothing more than a poetical reference to 
the connection between the stars and the seasons. 

10. The three classes of vegetables given in Genesis i. 12 are said 
to set forth the modern scientific classification, and so Moses antici- 
pates Linnzeus. But the division is such as might occur to any 
man; and the first of the Hebrew words used is so general that it 
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may include the second, and is held by some to include the second 
and third. 

11. It is maintained that Genesis i. 1, 2, distinguishes between the 
creation of unorganized matter and of the heavens and the earth. 
This view depends on an interpretation that is, at best, very doubt- 
ful. It is probable that these verses describe the creation of the 
organized earth which is then prepared and furnished, as described in 
the following verses. The supposition that the third verse gives the 
modern view of light as distinct from the sun is set aside by the 
phenomenal character of the whole narrative, especially verses seven | 
and sixteen. 

If the explanations offered above are correct, we ought not to adduce 
anticipations in the Bible of modern science as a proof of its divine 
origin. Is it not better to say that there is nothing of science in it? 
Things are described as they appear to the eye, and no physical 
explanation of them is offered. 


C. H. T. 




















NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistle to the Galatians. By 
Heinricu Avuaust WiLHELM Meyer, Ph. D., Oberconsistorialrath, 
Hanover. Translated from the fifth edition of the German, by G. H, 
Venables. Octavo. Pp. 354. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. A 
special edition imported for this country by Messrs. Scribner, Wel- 
ford and Armstrong, New York. Price $3. 


This is the first instalment (seventh part) of an English version of Dr. 
Meyer’s Commentary on the entire New Testament. The translation 
was undertaken with the express sanction and codperation of the illus- 
trious author, recently deceased. The work has the editorial supervision 
and revision of Rev. Dr. William P. Dickson, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Glasgow, probably best known in this country by his 
excellent version of Mommsen’s History of Rome. 

Dr. Meyer has long been recognized as among the very first of New 
Testament commentators—perhaps the ablest, all things considered— 
which modern Germany has produced. There is scarcely a recent inter- 
preter of note who does not acknowledge his obligations to him. Bishop 
Ellicott praises Dr. Meyer’s accuracy, perspicuity, acumen and scholar- 
ship ; and Dr. Schaff calls him “the ablest grammatical exegete of the 
age.” Not that Dr. Meyer is perfect; there is sometimes a coldness in 
his interpretations, which seems to indicate an inadequate view of the 
fulness and certainty of revelation, according to our conception of its 
inspired authority, and to show a lack of complete spiritual sympathy 
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with the great doctrines of grace; but these exceptional faults are rare, 
and the commentator’s dependence for the meaning of Scripture upon a 
careful and conscientious study of the words of Scripture—making the 
New Testament its own interpreter—is worthy of all commendation and 
imitation. And although calm and scholarly, he is none the less effective 
in unfolding the testimony of Scripture to the fundamental principles of 
the Protestant Reformation. 

Dr. Dickson, the English editor, wisely points out that the work must be 
used with discrimination, and that it is not intended for “ popular”’ ser- 
vice. In his editorial supervision he has taken the only judicious and 
honest course, which is thus described in his Prefatory Note: 

In reproducing so great a master-piece of exegesis, I have not thought it proper to omit 
any part of its discussions and references, however little some of these may appear likely to 
be of interest or use to English scholars, because an author such as Dr. Meyer is entitled to 
expect that his work shall not be tampered with, and I have not felt myself at liberty to as- 
sume that the judgment of others as to the expediency of any omission would coincide with 
my own. Nor have I deemed it necessary to append any notes of dissent from, or warnings 
against, the views of Dr. Meyer, even where these are decidedly at variance with opinions 
which I hold. Strong representations were made to me that it was desirable to annex to cer- 
tain passages notes designed to counteract their effect; but it is obvious that, if I had adopted 
this course in some instances, I should have been held to accept or approve the avthor’s view 
in other cases, where I had not inserted any such caveat. The book is intended for, and in 
fact can only be used with advantage by, the professional scholar. Its general exegetical ex- 
cellence far outweighs its occasional doctrinal defects; and in issuing it without note or com. 
ment, I take for granted that the reader will use it, as he ought, with discrimination. 


As the editor further remarks, those who wish commentaries that will 
supplement or correct Dr. Meyer, can find them in Ellicott, Lightfoot, 
Schaff’s edition of Lange, and others. 

With reference to the Epistle to the Galatians, the author says, in his 
Preface, that since the days of Luther, it “has always been held in high 
esteem as the Gospel’s banner of liberty.” And he adds: “To it and to 
the kindred Epistle to the Romans, we owe most directly the springing 
up and development of the ideas and energies of the Reformation, which 
have overcome the work-righteousness of Romanism, with all the super- 
stition and unbelief accompanying it, and which will in the future, by 
virtue of their divine life once set free, overcome all fresh resistance till 
they achieve complete victory. This may be affirmed even of our present 
position towards Rome.” This last point is briefly discussed in the Pre- 
face, partly as follows: 


The Epistle to the Galatians carries us back to.that first Council of the Church, which at its 
parting could present to the world the simple and true self-witness: éofe 76 ayiy mvevpare 
nai juiv. How deep a shadow of contrast this throws, not merely on the Vatican Fathers, 
but also—we cannot conceal it—on our own Synods, when their proceedings are pervaded by 
a zeal which, carried away by carnal aims, forfeits the simplicity, clearness and wisdom of 
the Holy Spirit! Under such circumstances the Spirit is silent, and no longer bears his wit- 
ness to the conscience; and instead of the blessing of Synodal church-life—so much hoped 
for, and so much subjected to question—we meet with decrees which are mere compromises 
of human minds very much opposed to each other; agreements, over which such a giving the 
right hand of holy fellowship as we read of in this Ietter (ii. 9) would be a thing impossible. 


We wish to give an example of Dr. Meyer's manner, but it is difficult 
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to do so with fairness; for the argument of the Epistle is so compact, with 
its various parts so intimately related, and the commentator follows his 
guide so closely, that it is not easy to detach any brief portion without 
violence and injury. But we will take the discussion in iii. 24, 
which deals with the office of “the law” as our za:daywyds ets yptstdv. 
The passage defies translation, because the paidagogos is a personage 
wholly unknown to modern life, and the apostle’s figure thereby becomes 
unintelligible. Most translators try to preserve a literal or etymological 
exactness, and so wholly mislead their readers, while most English com- 
mentators show no true apprehension of the meaning. Our Common 
Version says: “ The law was our schoolmaster [to bring us] unto Christ.” 
With this agree most of the earlier versions, as the Genevan, Tyndale’s, 
Coverdale’s, Cranmer’s, and in effect Wiclif’s and that of Rheims; as do 
also most of the modern English versions, as Ellicott’s, Alford’s, Noyes’s, 
the Bible Union, etc. But this rendering is widely erroneous, for there 
is no reference to the law as a “teacher,” and to introduce such an idea 
into Paul’s argument is wholly to change and corrupt it. The law is re- 
garded as a paidagogos, because the pardagogus was a servant selected 
and appointed by the father to have constant and responsible guardian- 
ship of a son during his legal minority, and while in training for the in- 
heritance or. public life that would come with his legal majority. He 
was, when what he should be, the custos incorruptisimus described by 
Horace (Sat. I, 6, 81), and applied to his father’s care and attention— 
the most faithful guardian of all his ward’s interests. Our translators 
ought therefore to have broken away from the vague notions attaching 
to the word pedagogue—“ child-leader,” or ‘‘ conductor,” or “instructor,” 
—and substituted here the word guardian, as the only approximate ren- 
dering, though involving a slight change of figure. The law is man’s 
guardian during his religious minority or nonage; Christ is the inher- 
itance of man at his religious maturity. Some of these points are noticed 
by Dr. Meyer in examining the preceding verses, and then he comes to 
the passage directly before us: 


VERSE 24.—Accordingly the law has been our paedagogue unto Christ. Asa paedagogue has 
his wards in guidance and training for the aim of their future majority, so the law has taken 
us into a guidance and training, of which Christ was the aim—that is, of which the aim was 
that we in due time should no longer be under the law, but should belong to Christ. This 
munus paedagogicum [pedagogic function], however, resulting from verse 23, did not consist in 
the restriction of sin, or in the circumstance that the law “ab inhonestis minarum asperitate 
deterret” (Winer, and most expositors, including De Wette, Baur, Hoffman, Reithmayr, but 
not Usteri, Hilgenfield, Wieseler)—views decidedly inconsistent with the aim expressed in ver. 
19, and with the tenor of ver. 23, which by no means expresses the idea of preparatory im- 
provement; but it consisted in this, that the law prepared those belonging tw it for the future 
reception of Christian salvation (justification by faith) in such a manner that, by virtue of the 
principle of sin which it excited, it continually brought about and promoted transgressions 
(ver. 19; Rom. vii. 5 ff), thereby held the people in moral bondage (in the ¢povpé, ver. 23), 
and by producing at the same time the acknowledgment of sin (Rom. iii. 20), powerfully 
brought home to the heart (Rom. vii. 24) the sense of guilt and the need of redemption from 
the divine wrath (Rom. iv. 15)—a redemption which, with our natural moral impotence, was 
not possible by means of the law itself (Rom. iii. 19 f.; v.ii. 3), Luther appropriately re- 
marks: ‘‘ Lex enim ad gratiam praeparet, dum peccatum revelat et auget, humilans superbos 
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ad auxilium Christi desiderandum.” Under this paedagogal discipline man finally cries out: 
tadaimwpos éys (Rom. vii . 24). —eis xporév] not usgue ad Christum (Castalio, J. Capellus, 
Morus, Rosenmiiller, Rickert, Matthias), but designating the end aimed at, as is shown by 
iva é« m. &ux.; comp. ver. 23. Chrysostom and his successors (see Suicer, Thess. II, pp. 421, 
544), Erasmus, Zeger, Elsner, and others, refer eis to the idea that the law mpas rov xprorév, ds 
ori 6 &iSdcnados, ampye, just as the paedogogi had to conduct the boys to the schools and the gym- 
nasia (Plat. Lys., p. 208 C; Dem., 313, 12; Ael. V. Z,, iii. 21). But this introduces the idea 
of Christ as a teacher, which is foreign to the passage. He is conceived of as a reconciler (iva 
éx riot. 8x). —iva éx mistews Sixaiw.] is the divine destination, which the paedagogic function of 
the law was to fulfil in those who were subject to it. The emphatic é« miorews (by faith, not by 
the law) shows how erroneously the paedagogic efficacy of the law is referred to the restric- 
tion of sin. 


We should want to modify slightly one or two of Dr. Meyer’s render- 
ings; but on the whole he gives a very profound and a very true view 
of the passage. 

Although it seems like going a little out of our way, yet the passage 
in Plato, referred to by Dr. Meyer above, as also by Prof. Lightfoot in 
his note on this verse, is such a pertinent and beautiful illustration of 
Paul's argument touching the relation of the law (as a paedagogos) to 
Christ, that we cannot forbear quoting it. In the Lysis, Socrates reports 
a conversation which he had with an Athenian youth of that name, “ of 
noble descent, and of great beauty, goodness, and intelligence.” He is 
leading the youth on to an appreciation of the value of wisdom and 
knowledge : 


I dare say, Lysis, I [Socrates] said, that your father and mother love you very much. 

That they do, he said. 

Ard they wish you to be perfectly happy ? 

Yes. 

But do you think that any one is happy who is in the condition of a slave, and who cannot 
do what he likes? 

I should think not, indeed, he said. , 

And if your father and mother love you, and desire that you should be happy, no one can 
doubt that they are very ready to promote your happiness ? 

Certainly, he replied. 

And do they, then, permit you to do what you like, and never rebuke you, or hinder you 
from doing what you desire? 

Yes, indeed, Socrates; there are a great many things which they hinder me from doing, 

What do you mean? I said. Do they want you to be happy, and yet hinder you from do- 
ing what you like? For example, if you want to mount one of your father’s chariots, and 
take the reins at a race, they will not allow you to do that; they will prevent you? 

Certainly, he said; they will not allow me to do that. 

Whom, then, will they allow? 

There is a charioteer, whom my father pays for driving. 

And do they trust a hireling more than you? And may he do what he likes with the horses? 
And do they pay him for this? 

They do. 

But I dare say that you may take the whip and drive the mule-cart, if you like; they will 
permit that? 

Permit me! No, they won't. 

Then, I said, may no one use the whip to the mules? 

Yes, he said, the muleteer. 

And is he a slave, or a free man? 

A slave, he said. 
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And do they esteem a slave of more value than you, who are theirson? And do they en- 
trust their property to him rather than to you? And do they allow him to do what he likes» 
when you may not? Answer me, now. Are you your own master, or do they not even al- 
low that? 

Nay, he said; of course they do not allow that. 

Then you have a master ? 

Yes, my tutor [wadaywyés, guardian]; there he is. 

And is he a slave? 

To be sure, he is our slave, he replied. 

Surely, I said, this is a strange thing, that a free man should be governed by aslave. And 
what does he do with you? 

He takes me to my teachers. 

You don’t mean to say that your teachers also rule over you? 

Of course they do. 

Then I must say that your father is pleased to inflict many lords and masters on you. But 
at any rate, when you go home to your mother, she will let you have your own way, and will 
not interfere with your happiness ; her wool, or the piece of cloth she is weaving, are at your 
disposal? I am sure that there is nothing to hinder you from touching her wooden spathe, or 
her comb, or any other of her spinning implements ? 


Nay, Socrates, he replied, laughing; not only does she hinder me, but I should be beaten 
if I were to touch one of them. 


Well, I said, that is amazing. And did you ever behave ill to your father or your mother? 

No, indeed, he replied. 

But why, then, are they so terribly anxious to prevent you from being happy, and doing as 
you like? Keeping you all day long in subjection to another, and, in a word, doing nothing 
which you desire; so that you have no good, as it would appear, out of their great possessions, 
which are under the control of anybody rather than you, and have no use of your own fair, 
which is committed to the care of a shepherd; while you, Lysis, are master of nobody, and 
can do nothing? 


Why, he said, Socrates, the reason is that I am not of age. (Jowett’s Dialogues of Plato, 
Am. Ed. Vol. 1, pp. 45-47.) 


With this read Galatians iv. 1-7, in connection with the close of the 
third chapter. The Messrs. Clark are bringing out Dr. Meyer’s Com- 
mentary in a very attractive style. The students of the best works in 
theological literature owe them many thanks. 


The Argument of the Book of Job Unfolded. By Witi1Am Henry 
GREEN, D. D., Professor in Princeton Theological Seminary. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 


Rarely does one find a book which so completely equals expectations 
as this. It is all it claims to be, and more. In a style as clear and 
sparkling as a mountain stream, the author takes up the leading thought 
of this unique portion of Old Testament revelation, and bears us on y ‘th 
such resistless force, that we feel, when he leaves us, that that part of 
Scripture is our own. The great enigma is made to interpret itself. 
Vexed questions, such as authorship and date, are ignored. Nice and 
minute exegesis is discarded. The argument, and nothing but the argu- 
ment, fully paraphrased and wrought out from the very thinkings of the 
actors in the grand scene, holds us steadily to the main purpose of the 
book. It resembles Hanna’s Sermons on Scenes in the Life of Christ, 
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but it is less closely bound to the minute threads of the story. It more 
closely resembles Neander’s Exposition of the First Epistle of John, 
translated by Mrs. Conant. But it is less constrained, and much more 
discursive. 

Professor Green has given here the fruits of patient study, and plethoric 
with the sublime purpose of Job’s terrible and mysterious conflicts, he 
roams at will among the reasonings of Job’s enemy and Job’s friends. 
The explanation of Job’s triumph of faith, “And I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth,” etc., isemphatic and satisfactory. The position of Elihu, 
the crux for the integrity of the whole book, is clear and conclusive. 
The analysis at the close is succinct and evident. Artistically, however, 
we think that chapter tenth, on “The Place of the Book of Job in the 
Scheme of Holy Scripture,” belongs in an appendix, or in an explanatory 
note, rather than in the body of the work. It mars its unity, and de- 
tracts from its otherwise beautiful compactness. This, however, is a 
small blemish. 

We heartily commend this effort of Professor Green to put into our 
hands the thoughts of one entire book of the Bible. This is his aim, and 
in this he has succeeded. Here are the germs of scores of good sermons. 
As he himself says, ‘Such a comprehensive survey as is here proposed 
will be an excellent preparation for more detailed study subsequently. 
And the coherence of parts thus exhibited furnishes the best demonstra- 
tion of the unity of this remarkable book, against those who have ven- 
tured to apply to it the critical knife.” 


Commentary on the Old Testament. Vol. I[I—Joshua to 2 Samuel. 
Book of Joshua, by D. Sreztz, D. D. Book of Judges to 2 
Samuel, by Rev. M. 8S. Terry, A.M. D. D. Wuepon, LL. D., 
Editor. New York: Nelson and Phillips. 1873. Duodecimo. 
Pp. 558. 


This is a part of a series intended to furnish a Commentary on the Old 
Testament strictly and concisely exegetical, treating the true text of 
Scripture as divinely inspired, and embodying the latest results of sound 
Biblical criticism. The whole is under the direction of Dr. Whedon, 
and if he is as successful in this undertaking as he has been thus far in 
his own Notes on the New Testament, the Methodist Church will have a 
commentary which need not fear comparison with any popular exposition 
in our language. In the gospels, particularly, Dr. Whedon has shown 
great power in grasping and expressing the idea of the inspired writer, 
and, aside from the peculiarities of doctrine to be expected from a Metho- 
dist divine, his commentary is one of very great excellence. 

The work in this volume seems to be well done. A short introduction 
discusses the general character of the Historical Books—books that were 
written not to preserve historical facts, still less to furnish an exhaus- 
tive record of the Jewish people, but to show the hand of God in the 
affairs of men; they are not the secular history of a sacred race, but a 
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chronicle of events which stand in connection with the aims of the the- 
ocracy. The writers gathered such material as suited their purpose from 
a large number of books and documents, and these sources are sometimes 
acknowledged and sometimes not. The order of events is disregarded, 
and frequently a summary or result of an affair is announced, and then 
details are recorded in a way that might easily lead to the impression 
that the historian has passed on to narrate other events, when in fact he 
is only enlarging on what has been in substance already told. The 
authorship, design, date, plan and contents, are briefly considered. The 
authorship of the book of Joshua cannot be authoritatively decided, but 
portions bear evidence of having been written by an eye-witness of 
the events it records. The Book of Judges was probably composed by 
two authors, or if not, the latter part (chapters xvii-xxi), was written 
long after the former part was finished. The topics in the narrative 
which present themselves for discussion, are examined as they are sug- 
gested in the text. The demand of the Israelites for a king is defended 
as eminently proper, on the ground that God always governs among the 
nations, so far as civil government extends, by means of human agents. 
He did not prescribe for Israel a specific form of civil government, but 
left to them, as to other nations, the responsibility of choosing the form 
of government by which they will be ruled.. The command of Joshua 
to the sun and moon on Gibeon is thus treated : 


Various have been the theories devised to explain the manner of this stupendous miracle. 
Some assert that the passage is merely a poetical interpolation, to adorn the narrative and 
heighten its effect. They allege that it is never quoted in the catalogues of Old Testament 
miracles. To this we reply that,as we never find any exhaustive catalogues of those miracles, 
the omission of this proves nothing. The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews omits the 
striking and unquestioned miracle of the passage of the Jordan. Others explain this miracle 
as merely a poetical statement of the fact that the Israelites, in answer to Joshua’s prayer, 
were endowed with power to do two days work in one; a theory too absurd to call for sober 
refutation. There are others who insist that the earth’s motion on its axis was actually 
arrested, causing a cessation of the apparent diurnal revolution of the sun and moon. Our 
objection to the theory is, that it involves several secret miracles. A sudden check in the 
velocity of rotation of the earth on its axis would violently throw down objects on its sur- 
face, especially near the equator. Ifa resisting force were gradually applied, like a brake to 
a car-wheel, Professor Mitchell has ascertained that “in forty seconds the motion might cease 
entirely,and the change would not be sensible to the inhabitants of the earth, except from the 
appearance of the heavens.” But this would require the intervention of a secret miracle to 
keep the ocean, which is sustained at a higher level in the equatorical regions by the centri- 
fugal force from flowing toward the poles, and from submerging much of the continents, and 
to keep the Mediterranean Sea from dashing over Palestine. Again: by the recent discovery of 
the correlation of forces, it has been demonstrated that a force requisite to arrest the revolu- 
tion of the earth must convert momentum into heat equal to that generated by the burning 
of a mass of anthracite coal fourteen times as large as the globe itself. Another secret miracle 
would be required to prevent this universal conflagration. But secret miracles, so far as we 
know, have no place in the divine system, since they cannot authenticate a revelation, or 
demonstrate to man the interposition of God’s hand in the course of nature. We, therefore, 
with a large number of commentators and Christian philosophers, adopt the theory that the 
standing still of the sun and moon was optical, and not literal—that we have a description of 
phenomena as presented to the eyes of the spectators. The language of the Scriptures is 
evidently popular, and not scientific; as when they speak of the earth as standing still, and 
the sun as rising and setting. By the supernatural refraction or bending of the rays of light, the 
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sun and moon might maintain a stationary appearance for several hours. Even by natural 
refraction we daily see the sun before he has risen above, and after he has gone below, the 
horizon. The miraculous receding of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz was probably caused by 
a similar supernatual refraction of the sun’s rays. This explanation of these astronomical 
miracles involves the principle which is found in nearly all miracles, viz., the intensifying of 
some natural agency rather than the violation of any natural laws. As in the case of the 
widow’s cruse and the feeding of the multitudes, new oil and new loaves were not created, 
but that which was in existence was multiplied, so do we believe that, instead of a new and 
strange force brought to bear on nature, the natural law of refraction was intensified in both 
of these miracles. 

There is no astronomical difficulty in the statement of the positions of the sun and the moon 
at that time. To Joshua. standing at Upper Beth Horon, the direction of Gibeon was south- 
east, which would also be the direction of the sun in the early part of the day, at which time 
the moon might have been in the southwest, above the Valley of Aijalon, approaching its 
setting. To the question why Joshua should ask for the day to be lengthened, while more 
than half the day was still unspent, we reply, the account does not say that he asked for such 
a miracle. “He spake to the Lord.” We are leftto supply the subject, matter of his prayer- 
which would most naturally be for aid to annihilate God's foes. He receives no answer, but 
is suddenly endowed with the gift of faith that, at his command to the sun and moon, God 
would work an unheard-of miracle, for the demonstration of his sovereignty over physical 
law, and of his interest in his people. 

It is quite probable that the sun and the moon, the gods of so many Pagan nations, were 
the divinities of the Canaanites, to whom they were then appealing for aid against the vic- 
torious Hebrews. If this be true, there isa peculiar appropriateness in this miracle, strikingly 
demonstrating to both armies the superiority of the God of Joshua. 


A Commentary on the Proverbs: Witha New Translation, and with some 
of the Original Expositions Re-examined in a Classified List. By 
JoHN MILLER, Princeton, N. J.. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph 
& Company. Octavo. Pp. 651. 


To ascertain the mind of the Spiril is the purpose of the translator 
and commentator. His theory is that the Proverbs must have three 
traits: First, wisdom; Solomon was intellectually gifted, was supernat- 
urally wise, and was inspired ; and when to all this the very nature of 
proverbs is added, this book must be full of condensed wisdom. Second, 
spirituality ; mere secular wisdom would be utterly out of place. And 
third, a nexus—a clear plan or train of thought. The work consists of 
three departments: A new translation ; a commentary of the text; and 
an appendix in which the expositions are arranged in fifty-eight classes 
and defended. The translation is spirited, and is marked by skill and 
felicity. It departs very far, in many instances, from the received 
version, but the translator is at no loss for reasons to defend his 
rendering. - We miss many familiar sayings, but often, we think, gain 
by the exchange. Sometimes the old and the new are in direct contrast. 
“For thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his head, and the Lord shall 
reward thee,” becomes “ For shovelling live coals thyself upon his head, 
Jehovahshall punish thee also.” Other familiar passages are, ‘‘ Even by his 
common doings a child shall make himself known. Is he pure? is just 
also this—Is his work right?” “ For whom Jehovah loves he corrects, 
and, as a father, does the son a favor,” ‘‘ Buy the truth and sell it not, 
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it is wisdom and discipline and discernment.” King James's Version 
says: ‘ He that reproveth a scorner getteth to himself shame; and he 
that rebuketh a wicked man getteth himself a blot.” This, it is objected, 
is not true; the rebuking of scorners is the common work of the most 
honest ministries, and the real statement of Solomon is said to be: “‘ He 
that disciplines a scorner brings down upon him shame; and he that 
reproves a wicked man his disgrace.” That the rebuking of scorners 
makes them worse, and heaps upon ¢hem shame and infamy, is an impor- 
tant doctrine. Instead of ‘He that being often reproved, hardeneth 
his neck,’ we have “A man given to reproving, who hardens the neck, 
shall suddenly be broken, and that without remedy ;” reproving others, 
when oneself is a hypocrite, must be terribly hardening and fatal. ‘‘ The 
sacrifice of the wicked is an abomination, because, also, he brings it for a 
calculated purpose.” ‘“ Hedge ina child upon the mouth of his way ; even 
for the very reason that when he grows old he shall not depart from it.” 

Students of the Old Testament will not accept all the author’s inter- 
pretations, or be convinced by his arguments; but they will be amply 
repaid for the time spent in studying its pages. The typographical 
execution of the book is very creditable to the publishers. 


A Commentary upon the Epistle to the Hebrews. By GrorcEe JuNKIN, 
D. D., LL. D. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. Duodecimo. 
Pp. 516. 


This is not so much a commentary as an exposition. The author was 
trained under Dr. Mason, the “ Prince of American Expositors,” and 
during his professional career lectured repeatedly on this Epistle. The 
notes originally used in expounding from the pulpit, were recast, and the 
commentary became the last literary labor of its author, as well as his 
life-work. Following in the main the views of the Epistle ordinarily 
received by the class of theologians to which the author belonged, the 
meaning of the Apostle is presented in accordance at once with verbal 
exegesis and the whole scope of the argument, together with a rhetorical 
fervor and passion, which renders the volume an admirable specimen of 
continuous expository preaching. 


The Holy Bible, According to the Authorized Version (A. D. 1611) with 
an Explanatory and Critical Commentary, and a Revision of the 
Translation by Bishops and other Clergy of the Anglican Church. 
Edited by F.C. Coox, M. A., Canon of Exeter. Vol. III. 2 Kings 
—Esther. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. 1873. Octavo. 
Pp. 449. 


This third volume of the Speaker’s Commentary exhibits the charac- 
teristics of the series of which it is a part, and which have been noticed 
in preceding numbers of THE QUARTERLY. The notes are brief, judicious, 
and scholarly. The Introductions are by Canon Rawlinson. 
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Lhe Words of the New Testament, as altered by Transmission and ascer- 
tained by Modern Criticism. For Popular Use. By Rev. W1tL1am 
Mituiean, D. D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism, 
Aberdeen; and Rev. ALEXANDER Roserts, D. D., Professor of 
Humanity, St. Andrews. Duodecimo. Pp. 262. Edinburgh: T. 
and T. Clark. 1873. 


Drs. Milligan and Roberts are members of the “New Testament 
Company” in England, now engaged in the revision of the English 
Bible, of approved scholarship, and are well qualified for the work which 
they have taken in hand in this timely and interesting little book. Their 
purpose is to give to general readers an outline of the Science of Biblical 
Criticism. The book is divided into three parts. Part first exhibits the 
leading facts of the case—showing the causes of various readings in the 
text of the New Testanient, the amount and nature of these variations, 
the character and age of the manuscripts in which they are found, the 
earliest translations, the quotations from the New Testament in the 
earliest Christian literature, and the general course of the history of 
modern Biblical criticism by which these facts have been collected 
and estimated. 

Part second shows the mode of dealing with these facts. The aim of 
Biblical criticism is to restore the New Testament text to precisely the 
state in which it was left by the New Testament writers, without a word 
added or omitted,or misplaced or misspelled. The original manuscripts 
are lost, and we are compelled to reply upon such materials as we have— 
numerous and precious, though of varying value. We have a few very 
ancient manuscripts, written in the fourth century; some later manu- 
scripts of great value; and some inferior; the ancient versions, which 
show the state of the text at the time they were made; and the citations 
from the earliest post-apostolic writers, which indicate the text they 
had before them. All these materials must contribute, in different de- 
grees, to the end at which the Biblical critic aims. Our authors, in this 
second part of their manual, point out the principles on which these 
materials are weighed, classified, grouped, and used, and their degrees of 
importance in securing the desired result. 

Part third exhibits the results of the inquiry, as seen in the effect pro- 
duced by textual criticism upon important individual texts of the New 
Testament, and also upon the text of the successive books as a whole— 
showing the changes, omissions, and additions which the latest results of 
Biblical criticism require in the readings of our Common English Version. 

We cite, as illustrating the quality and style of the book, the way in 
which our authors present the testimony bearing upon a very strong 
case—the famous text regarding the three heavenly witnesses in 1 John 
vw. 3, 8: 


As read in our English Version we find these words, a portion of which we shall inclose in 
brackets: “ For there are three that bear record [in heaven, the Father, the Word, and the 
Holy Ghost; and these three are one. And there are three that bear witness in earth], the 
spirit, and the water, and the blood; and these three agreein one.” The question is, Whether 
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the words enclosed by us in brackets are genuine, or whether the text ought not simply to 
read: “ For there are three that bare record-—the spirit, the water, and the blood, and these 
three agree in one?” 

With the exception of two manuscripts, the one belonging to the fifteenth, and the other to 
the sixteenth century, the whole body of Greek manuscript evidence rejects the bracketed 
words in the above verses. These two manuscripts also do not stand the tests by which alone 
they can be shown to be worthy of much regard. Manuscript evidence could not be more 
decisive. We turn to versions. The suspicious words are wanting in every version except 
the Vulgate, nearly all the manuscripts of which exhibit them, those failing to do so being 
however generally recognized as the oldest and best. Even where given, too, they are given 
with very considerable variations ; and such variations are always a proof of the doubtful 
ness of the authorities whence the words were taken. The evidence of versions is here as 
decided as that of Greek manuscripts. Lastly, we look at citations from the Fathers. No 
Greek Father is known to quote the passage, while several of the most important, in arguing 
on the subject of the Trinity, to which it has so direct a relation, refer both to what precedes 
and to what follows, but do not make the slightest allusion to the disputed words. Nothing 
could more clearly show that they were unacquainted with them. The most ancient and 
eminent Latin Fathers have likewise no knowledge of the words, and it is only in some of the 
later and more unimportant that they are discovered. The evidence of citations clearly 
accompanies that of manuscripts and versions. 

In such a case as this it is obvious too, from what has been said, that all our streams of 
evidence combine, and that even in point of numbers the vast majority of the witnesses, in- 
cluding every one proved and tested, are on one side. The application of every rule or 
principle of external evidence leads to the exclusion of the disputed words. (Pages 134-136.) 


As has been often said, the exclusion of these spurious words does not 
affect the New Testament testimony to the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
it does aid in purifying the New Testament text and in restoring it to 
the condition in which the inspired writers left it. These words should 
never be cited or referred to as a part of Scripture. 

It is to be hoped that the present interest in Bible revision, in this 
country and in England, will help towards a much better general ac- 
quaintance with the main facts and principles and aims of Biblical criti- 
cism. If, for example, our pastors and Sunday-school teachers would 
carefully read such a book as that now before us, they could hardly 
avoid gaining a fresh interest in the New Testament, and a new know- 
ledge of its character; and thus they would perhaps be led to further 
study of the subject, to their own great enjoyment, and to the clear 
benefit of those whom they endeavor to teach. 


An LExpositor's Note-Book: or, Brief Essays on Obscure or Misread 
Passages of Scripture. By Samurt Cox. Philadelphia: Smith, 
English & Company. 1873. Duodecimo. Pp. 452. 


The papers in this volume are not studies on controverted passages, 
nor attempts to expound misunderstood texts. They are, what is far 
better, brief essays, the fruit of patient meditation on familiar Scriptural 
incidents or statements, and their worth and suggestiveness will make 
them welcome to all who love to ponder patiently the words of inspira- 
tion, and to whom many a beauty has been revealed, hidden from the 
careless observer. The themes handled are such as Joseph in Prison, 
the Last Words of David, I will Guide Thee with Mine Eye, the Splinter 
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and the Beam, the Parable of the Two Debtors, the Crown of Thorns, 
the Parting Benediction, Paul a Working-man and in Want, etc. From 
the notes on the Crown of Thorns we extract the following : 


And, first of all, let usmark how the wisdom of God penetrates and overrules the folly of 
man. The pagan soldiers meant only coarse derision when they platted a crown of thorns 
and put it on the head of Christ. But had they been a conclave of Hebrew sages, bent on 
framing a sacred symbol which should speak heavenly truths to men through all ages, they 
could hardly have hit on a symbolism more instructive or more pathetic; for, according to 
the Hebrew Bible, thorns, as they are a consequence, so also are they an express type, of sin- 
Whether we read the story of our first parents as spiritual parable or as authentic history, 
does not matter for our present purpose. In either case it affirms that thorns and briers 
sprang up to rebuke Adam’s transgression. When he fell from his innocence, the gracious, 
serviceable earth grew hard andstubborn. Instead of nourishing only trees and plants that 
were pleasant to the eye and good for food, it threw up a swarm of noxious briers, whose 
thorns plagued men’s hands and feet when they tilled the ground, and whose greedy roots 
sucked the soil’s fertility from wholesome flowers and trees. There may be parable here; 
nay, there is parable. For these painful thorns were an ontward and visible sign of the 
inward and disastrous change which had passedon men, They, too, had become barren of 
wholesome growth, fertile in all noxious growths. And these noxious growths of the soul 
were pregnant with pain and misery and death; the sins men committed wounded and 
pierced them with many pangs. Hence all through the Bible thorns are used as symbols of 
sin, or of sinful men, or of the painful consequences in which sin issues. The heathe. nations 
were to be as thorns in the sides and in the eyes of Israel for their sins. 

Thus, throughout Scripture, the punitive and painful results of human sin, all the infirmi- 
ties and languors and pangs it breeds in us, and all the miserable degradations it brings into 
our lot, are figuratively described as thorns sprung from the thorus which avenged the trans- 
gression of Adam, just as all our sins, in some sense, have their root in his sin. When) 
therefore, by the ordinance of God, no less than through the crime of man, a crown of thorns 
was placed on the head of Christ, we are simply tracing out a pervading symbolism of 
Scripture if we say: “In this crown of thorns we have an illustration of the truth, that 
Christ came to suffer for our sins, to carry our sicknesses, to become the second Adam, to 
undo the work of the first Adam, and to take away the sin of the entire race. Asin the Adam 
all die, so in the Christ shall all be made alive.” 

Nay, more; it is hardly fanciful, it is still in accordance with the symbolism of Scripture, 
if we mark how, while the thorns pierce our feet and hands, they pierced the very head of 
Christ; and find in this fact a hint that, while we all suffer for our sins, Christ suffered 
most of all, in that he, who knewno sin, became sin for us, that we might become the righteous- 
ness of Godin him. It is not fanciful, but in accordance with the Bible symbolism, if we 
note that the thorns, which speak of our shame, were woven into a crown for Christ; for 
while our sins are our ignominy, it is Christ’s glory that he bare and took away our sins: 
It is not fanciful if, from the fact that Christ wore as a crown the sins which are our shame 
and punishment, we infer the hope that, as we became one with him, our thorns will be woven 
into a crown for us; that even through evil we shall rise into a higher, larger, and more 
enduring good. 

But if, through the folly of man, we have caught clearer and broader glimpses of the wisdom 
of God, let us now learn‘one of the deep, practical secrets of that wisdom. The secret is: 
That every true crown is a crown of thorns, We are naturally intolerant of pain; we shrink 
from suffering; and therefore we are slow of heart to believe that pain is a condition of all 
true joy, that only through suffering can we enter into peace and glory. The truth is 
familiar to us, indeed, for it is the constant teaching of the New Testament, the constant 
experience of our own lives. 


Chase and Stuart's Classical Series. Philadelphia: Eldredge and Bro. 


This elegant and scholarly Latin series is edited by Thomas Chase, 
A. M., Professor of Classical Literature, Haverford College; George 
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Stuart, A. M., Professor of the Latin Language, Central High School, 
' Philadelphia; and E. P. Crowell, A. M., Professor of Latin in Amherst 
College. In the series are eleven volumes, giving us, in whole or in part, 
the works of Nepos, Sallust, Cesar, Cicero, Livy, Virgil and Horace. 
The publishers claim for it peculiar merit in respect to the purity of its 
text, the clearness, conciseness, and suitableness of its notes, its beauty 
of type, paper and binding, its convenience of shape and size, its low 
price, and its American character. The justness of the claim is apparent 
to the student, and is proved by its very general introduction into the 
colleges and classical schools of the country. 


The Structure of the Old Testament: a Series of Popular Essays. By 
the Rev. Stantey Leartues, M. A., Professor of Hebrew, King’s 
College, London. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Company. 1873. 
Duodecimo. Pp. 198. 


Mr. Leathes very happily characterizes this little book as an attempt 
to exhibit in an interesting manner what may be called the Natural 
History of the Old Testament. The unity and organic structure of the 
Uld Testament is first considered, and then four distinct elements in 
these Scriptures are separately discussed—the historical, prophetical, 
poetical, legal. It is mentioned in the preface that these lectures were 
originally intended for oral delivery, for which purpose they are well 
adapted. The writer of this notice listened not long since to an address 
delivered to a popular assembly on a topic similar to one of the subjects 
of these lectures, and was struck with the interest manifested in the dis- 
cussion. We can heartily recommend this book to the study of our 
young ministers. 


The Character of St. Paul. By J.8. Howson, D. D., Dean of Chester. 
New York: Dodd & Mead. Duodecimo. Pp. 314. 


The characteristics of St. Paul, as shown in his Tact and Presence of 
Mind, his Tenderness and Sympathy, his Conscientiousness and Integrity, 
his Thanksgiving and Prayer, and his Courage and Perseverance, are 
discussed in a clear and suggestive manner. In these lectures will not 
be found the spiritual insight and unction of Monod on the same subject, 
but the traits mentioned are clearly presented and well illustrated. 
Although apparently printed from the English plates, this edition lacks 
the preface to which allusion is more than once made, and there is 
neither Table of Contents nor Index. 


Ecclesia. The Church: Its Policy and Fellowship. Printed for the 
Author, by the Bible and Publication Society. Philadelphia. Du- 
odecimo. Pp. 226. 


The anonymous author of this book is evidently a man of ability and 
learning, with decided convictions and a power of clear expression. The 
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subject of his treatise is one on which he has studied much and thought 
profoundly, and he does not shrink from the results to which his reflec- 
tions and reasonings lead him. Beginning with the question, What is 
the Church of the New Testament? he shows first that it is not a pro- 
vincial or territorial aggregate of congregations, not a hierarchy, not a 
sect or denomination, not the whole body of professed believers through- 
out the world, not generic, and not the Jewish nation. In his view the 
term éxzdyofa, as applied in the New Testament to the visible church in- 
stituted by Christ and his apostles, designates ‘“‘a congregation of baptized 
believers, associated by covenant in the faith and fellowship of the gos- 
pel; observing the ordinances of Christ; governed by his laws; and 
exercising in his service their gifts, and the rights and privileges invested 
in them by his Word. Its only officers are bishops and deacons.” 

The clauses of this excellent definition are taken up one by one, ex- 
plained, and examined. The Relations and Duties of Churches to One 
Another are then discussed, and Special Questions considered. The 
points of agreement with other denominations, such as the Congregational 
polity, are dismissed with a few words, and the tenets which distinguish | 
the Baptists receive the chief share of the discussion. This gives the 
work a polemic appearance, which perhaps is not specially regretted by 
the author. 

Tn some instances we think the conclusion is a little broader than the 
premises and argument will warrant. The answer to the question, “Is 
a Proper Administrator Essential to Valid Baptism?” will give a good 
idea of the book, and will illustrate our statement :— 

The Administrator must, evidently, possess some appropriate qualification’. Notevery one 
and any one may baptize. It will be generally admitted, at least, that he should be, himself, 
abeliever. There is a revolting absurdity in the idea of submitting the rite to the hands of 
an open unbeliever. Neither is every member of the church qualified for such a duty. He 
must be equal to an emergency like that which Philip had to meet on the road from Jeru- 
salem toGaza. (Acts viii. 26.) Philip had to instruct the eunuch, to “preach unto him Jesus,” 
to judge of the genuineness of his faith, and then baptize him—all in the exercise of his own 
judgment, and on his own responsibility. 

We lvarn from this important historical incident that the administrator is required to be a 
man of sound judgment, enlightened by the Spirit of God, sound and intelligent in the faith, 
acquainted with the Scriptures, and of thorough Christian experience. All this was required 
to qualify Philip for the duty he had to perform. He must, moreover, as is evident, have 
himself submitted to the rite strictly in the manner prescribed by Him in whose name, and 
by whose authority, he administers it. Philip would not, certainly, on such an occasion, have 
imposed upon the honest convert with any “non-essential,” nor have urged upon him an or- 
dinance to which he had not himself, to the letter, submitted. But he must have explained 
the nature, and urged the duty of baptism, or the eunuch would not have embraced, so ea- 
gerly, the opportunity of a pool or stream of water on the way, for receiving the ordinance. 
Both Philip and the eunuch were honest and faithful ; and the Lord set the seal of his appro- 
bation upon the transaction. ‘The eunuch went on his way rejoicing;” and “ Philip was 
found at Azotus,” ready to do more such work. 

Should it be objected that this was a special emergency, the reply is that it was not acci- 
dental, but divinely ordered. It is therefore, designedly, fruitful of incidental, as well as 
direct instruction, to which we do well to give heed. Neither does it diminish, but rather in- 
creases, the force of the argument, that Philip acted by special direction of the Holy Spirit, 
An ordinary administrator may have to meet a similar case without such extraordinary aid, 
and should be qualified accordingly. 

H ’ 
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These necessary qualifications and responsibilities of the administrator suggest the import- 
ance of an office-bearer to perform this responsible duty, and some prescribed mode of his 
selection and induction; and we find this antecedent probability confirmed when we consult 
the New Testament, with legitimate inference from its teaching and example. 

The apostles, and others, present at the time of the Saviour’s ascension, received their com- 
mission to “preach, baptize, and teach to observe all things commanded,” from the Lord Jesus 
himself. But the Great Commission could not be fulfilled by them, nor by the disciples of 
that generation. Its obligations, and its authority, were transmissible to their succ-ssors, duly 
authorized and appointed, to be guarded and exercised “by those who should believe on him 
through their word” (John xvii. 20) in all coming generations. The ministerial! office, with 
all its duties, trusts and responsibilities, was to be perpetuated till the work of evangelization 
shall be completed, and “the end shall come.” (Matt. xxiv. 14.) Hence “He gave some as 
apostles, some as prophets, some as evangelists, some as pastors and teachers; for the perfect- 
ing of the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edification of the body of Christ.” (Eph. 
iv. 11.) In accordance with this plan, we find the first ministers not only laboring in word 
and doctrine, and administering the ordinances themselves, but also “directing the choosing 
of elders in every church,” to succeed them in carrying out the same commission. 

The first converts were necessarily baptized by, or under the direction of, those who re- 
ceived this commission before or at the time of the ascension, or soon after, as in the case of 
Paul (Acts xxvi. 16), directly from the Lord Jesus himself, or who acted by special divine di- 
_ rection, as in the case of Ananias. (Acts ix. 10-18.) The first disciples baptized in presence 
of their Lord, (John iv. 2) ; Paul baptized, (1 Cor. i. 16); Philip, not as deacon (Dexter's 
Cong,., p. 155), but by divine command (Acts viii. 26, 29), and doubtless, also, having been 
present at the ascension and received the commission with the rest, baptized the eunuch; and 
with miraculous credentials of his office, he preached Christ, and no doubt baptized at Sa- 
maria. (Acts viii. 6, 12.) And though, in most cases, the administrator is not mentioned, yet 
in every recorded instance of baptism, one or more apostles, or others divinely authorized, as 
Ananias, were present to perform the rite, or direct its performance. (See Concordance, word 
Baptize, for references.) 

Paul was, by special commission, the apostle to the Gentiles. (Acts xxii. 21.) Barnabas was 
chosen as his associate in the work, by the Holy Spirit. (Acts xii. 2.) And, moreover, they, 
with Silas, went to the Gentiles, authorized and accredited to the churches of Jerusalem and 
Antioch. (Acts ix. 28; xi. 22; xiii. 2; xv. 22, 27,32; xvii. 10; Gal ii. 9.) They, and doubt- 
less others similarly accredited for the missionury work, necessarily performed or directed the 
first baptisms in the places where they preached. And when converts were multiplied, and 
churches formed, bishops, or elders, were chosen and ordained for the same “work of the 
ministry.” (Acts xiv. 23; Titus i. 5.) 

The evidence is clear that the administration of the ordinance pertained, regularly, to the 
ministerial office. There may, perhaps, be extraordinary cases of exception, in which the ser- 
vices of a minister cannot be procured, and a deacon or layman may be called to officiate. 
But it must be with necessary reason, and never without special appointment of the church. 


In a portion of his treatise we think the excellent author is induced 
to take untenable grounds, although he does not depart so far from Bap- 
tistic principles as many who sympathize with him in his special views. 
In the case of those who have been baptized without proper profession 
of faith, or by an unqualified administrator, he states that the baptism— 


Has no more validity as an ordinauce than any other act or fact—spriukling, pouring, or 
an accidental falling into the water. The applicant is unbaptized, and must, in fidelity to the 
trusts which Christ has committed to his church, be required to submit to the ordinance in 
the prescribed way, like any other candidate. And, as we are “under law to Christ,” and 
dealing with an absolute requirement, it cannot, in any case, be left to the will or conscience 
of the applicant. Every other will must yield to the will of Christ; and that conscience 
which refuses to obey him needs more enlightenment, aud more grace, to prepare it for the 
answer of a good conscience. 
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If a “proper profession’ always implies “ possession,” as we suppose 
it must, then baptism is rendered invalid by the lack of true faith on the 
part of the recipient, and the lack of church authorization on the part of 
the administrator; and in such a case it must be administered, whether 
the person thus wrongly baptized is now a member of the church, or is 
an applicant for admission. The principle is an unsound one, and it 
would be impossible to carry it out in practice. 


The Star Book, for Baptist Church Members. By Rev. E. T. Hiscox, 
D.D. New York: U. D. Ward. 1873. Duodecimo. Pp. 58. 


In this little manual Dr. Hiscox makes a valuable addition to his well- 
known works on Church Order. In a cheap form, suitable for general 
circulation, he has brought together the Articles of Faith known as the 
New Hampshire Confession, a statement of the constitution and prerog- 
atives of a church, its ordinances, officers, membership, discipline, rules 
for the conduct of church business, and forms for minutes, letters and 
calls. The compilation is accurate, well-digested, and sufficiently co- 
pious, and the good sense and judgment of the author are illustrated on 
every page. We heartily wish this little volume were in the hands of 
the persons who give direction to our church meetings for business. 


A Comparative View of the Doctrines and Confessions of the Various 
Communities of Christendom, with Illustrations from their Original 
Standards. By Dr.Grorce Benepict WINER, formerly Professor 
of Theology in the University of Leipsig. Edited from the last 
edition, with an Introduction, by Rev. W1uu1Am B. Pope, Professor 
of Theology, Didsbury College, Manchester. Edinburgh: T. and T. 
Clark, 38 George Street. 1878. 


Hitherto the author has been best known to English-speaking students by 
his admirable New TestamentGrammar. His Comparative Darstellung, 
etc., now clearly and accurately translated into the English language, is 
perhaps a work of no less value. Its design is to give a comparative 
view of the doctrinal position of all the chief historical communions of 
Christendom. These are classified as The Romish; The Greek; The 
Evangelical Lutheran; The Reformed; Baptists, and Socinians. The 
doctrinal view of each communion is in every case presented in the very 
words of its original recognized standards, and not in translations of 
these words. The extracts are always sufficiently full. The comparison 
of doctrine is made under twenty-one heads; such, for example, as The 
Sources of Christian Doctrine; The Trinity; Cultus of the Virgin; Origi- 
nal State of Man, etc. The extracts from the several Confessions upon 
each of these heads, or Loci, are arranged always in the same order and 
side by side, most conveniently for comparison, and are introduced with 
such words of the author as will call attention to points of divergence in 
the standards, These remarks are ever judicious, discriminating, and 
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impartial. He does not show any wish to obtrude his own convictions 
upon the reader, but simply to assist him to an impartial and correct 
decision. The translation is from the last German edition, whose editor, 
Dr. E. Preuss, had made many valuable additions to Winer’s text, es- 
pecially on the literature of the subject. These additions are always 
indicated by their insertion in brackets. The Introduction to the English 
edition, by Rev. W. B. Pope, is very able and instructive, and supplies 
in a measure some deficiencies in Winer’s work, in respect to English 
and American developments. No language can too strongly state the 
value of such a work to the religious student or teacher. Every minister 
who can read the Greek and Latin languages will find it greatly to his 
advantage to buy and study this book, which, in its department, is 
certainly the best in existence. 


History of Philosophy, from Thales to the Present Time. By Dr. Fr1ep- 
RICH UEBERWEG, late Professor of Philosophy in the University of 
Kénigsberg. Translated from the fourth German edition, by Gro. 
S. Morris, A. M., Professor of Modern Languages in the University 
of Michigan, and Associate of the Victoria Institute, London. Vol. 
II, History of Modern Philosophy, with additions by the translator ; 
an Appendix on English and American Philosophy, by Noam Porter, 
D. D., LL. D., President of Yale College, and an Appendix on 
Italian Philosophy, by Vincenza Borta, Ph. D., late Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of Turin. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong and Company. 1874. 


The first volume of this work has already been noticed in the Baprist 
QuaRTERLY. The two belong to the ‘“ Theological and Philosophical 
Library,” projected by Drs. H. B. Smith and P. Schaff. The history of 
modern philosophy, while perhaps no more important than the history of 
ancient philosophy, is yet of more thrilling interest, and far less easily 
written. Dr. Ueberweg proves himself eminently competent to do the 
work undertaken by him. He regards the history of modern philosophy 
as comprising three periods: (1) that of transition from scholasticisin to 
independent investigation; (2) that of empiricism, dogmatism and 
skepticism as riva] systems, “within which lived and wrote such men as 
Bacon, Descartes, Spinoza, Locke, Liebnitz the French Encyclopedists, 
and Hume;” (3) that of “‘criticism and speculation from the time of 
Kant” to the present; and in this period we have the activity of such 
men as Kant, Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, and Hamilton. 
The author begins each division with a clear, accurate, comprehensive, 
brief characterization of the period, which is printed in large type. Ex- 
planations and an expansion follow in small type. He then in succes- 
sive sections takes the men who have created the philosophy of the period, 
and with great clearness and discrimination, gives in outline the system 
of each, and states the chief external influences—civil, social or religious 
—that had codperated to shape the system. With the master, he in 
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every case fittingly groups the principal disciples. This condensed state- 
ment is followed by an exhaustive exhibit of the literature of the subject, 
including all the works of the men named and all the editions of their 
works, and all the chief works, biographical and other, on the men named, 
and on their philosophy, whether favorable or adverse, extending even 
to the chief review articles. He thus enables any one to prosecute in- 
vestigation in an independent way. To this exhibit succeeds, in small 
type, a brief, fresh, biographical notice of the men, and then an extended 
exposition of their doctrines, accompanied with able criticisms, and with 
expositions of the connections of the systems. This admirable plan is 


admirably executed. The author has given less prominence to the his- | 


tory of philosophy, outside of Germany, than we could have wished, 
especially to philosophy in England or America; but this want is fully 
met, and more than met, by Dr. Porter's sketch. For a comprehensive 
history of philosophy, ancient and modern, there is certainly no work in 
English that can compare with these two volumes. The translator has 
put it into pure idiomatic English, and the publishers have left nothing 
to be desired on their part. We have noticed, in a somewhat extended 
examination, only one thoroughly shocking sentence. Prof. Morris must 
have been almost—if not quite—asleep, when he wrote the following, 
which appears on page 282: “ The idea or the feeling of an estimate of 
conduct which is true for all men, enters in alongside of an in any sense 
different valuation or tendency on our own part.’ The proof-reading, 
which for such a work is most difficult, has been done with extraordinary 
accuracy. No minister who has once looked into these volumes, and can 
appreciate their worth, will be willing to be without them. Money in- 
vested in such stock will bring the largest dividends. We rejoice that 
God raised up such a man as Ueberweg, moved him to undertake this 
work, and did not take him from earth till he saw its completion. We 
rejoice, too, that it is now accessible to all English-speaking men. It 
ought to have a very wide circulation. 


A Treatise Concerning the Principles of Human Knowledye. By 
GrorGE BERKELEY, D. D., formerly Bishop of Cloyne. With Pro- 
legomena, and with Annotations, select, translated, and original. 
By Cartes P. Krauts, D. D., Norton Professor of Systematic 
Theology and Church Polity in the Evangelical Lutheran Seminary 
in Philadelphia; Professor of Intellectual and Moral Philosophy 
and Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. Octavo. Pp. 
424. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and Company. 1874. 


This is announced as the first of a projected series of ‘“ Philosophical 
Classics,’ and we sincerely hope that the manifest appreciation and en- 
couragement will be such as to lead to a fulfilment of the implied 
promise. The revival of philosophy among us, of which the present 
comely and permanently valuable volume is another very welcome proof, 
ought to vindicate itself, as we have no doubt it will, by a demand for the 
best works of earlier thinkers as well as for the labors of new inquirers. 
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The volume now before us is such an admirable piece of book-making 
that it deserves a somewhat extended description. It may be divided into 
three nearly equal parts. The first one hundred and forty-seven pages are 
occupied with the Prolegomena of the Editor. Here we have asketch of 
Berkeley's life and writings; notices of the precursors of Berkeley, as 
Bacon, Hobbes, Descartes, Malebranche, Spinoza, Locke; summaries of 
Berkeley's system, as given by Reid, Kant, Platner, Hillebrand, Tenne- 
mann, Hegel, Krug, Rothenflue, Nichol, Brockhaus, Schwegler, Fraser, 
Scholten, Ueberweg, Vogel; the friends, affinities, and influence of 
Berkeleyanism, as these have shown themselves in European and Ameri- 
can writers; opponents and objections, introducing the opinions of lead- 
ing thinkers of various philosophical schools; estimates of Berkeley, in 
various aspects of his characters, by his acquaintances and contemporaries 
as well as by later and foreign critics; idealism defined, quoting various 
definitions of this great province in philosophy by prominent advocates 
or opponents of the system; the more influential forms which idealism 
has assumed in its historical developnent from Berkeley—as the sceptical 
idealism of Hume, the critical idealism of Kant, the subjective idealism 
of Fichte, the objective idealism of Schelling, the absolute idealism of 
Hegel, the theoretical idealism of Schopenhauer, with an essay toward 
estimating the strength and weakness of idealism; the characteristics, 
objects, and uses of the present edition. 

The second part, covering one hundred and thirty-three pages, gives 
the text of Berkeley’s “Principles,” with Prefaces and Introduction. 

Then follow appendixes of important matters, with extended ‘‘ Notes” 
upon the “Principles,” and a copious Index. 

Berkeley has recently been favored with two competent editors, prior 
to Dr. Krauth. The one is Alexander Campbell Frazer, successor to Sir 
William Hamilton as Professor of Logic and Metaphysics in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh, who has brought out, at the Clarendon Press, a com- 
plete edition of Bishop Berkeley's Works, in four volumes, including his 
Life and Letters, and prefaced by an account of his Philosophy. This 
will doubtless henceforth be regarded as the standard edition. The 
other editor referred to is Dr. Fredrich Ueberweg, lately deceased, whose 
elaborate work on “Logic” and his “History of Philosophy,” in their 
English versions, have made his name and abilities well known in this 
country and England. Dr. Ueberweg translated Bishop Berkeley's 
‘Principles "’ into German, with copious critical and explanatory notes, 
as the twelfth volume in a series of representative philosophical works 
(Philosophische Bibliothek); it was published in Berlin in 1869. Dr. 
Krauth has made free use of the labors of Prof. Fraser and Dr. Ueber- 
weg, besides drawing materials from many other sources and adding 
frequent annotations of his own. The volume is thus a resume of the 
history of modern philosophy, at least in one of its widest sections— 
valuable to every student, and peculiarly serviceable to the younger 
explorer in this most important department of thought and knowledge. 

Bishop Berkeley was peculiarly happy in contemporary appreciation 
as a man, a philosopher, and a Christian. The personal estimates which 
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Dr. Krauth has collected show that he was warmly and sincerely admired 
by men of all classes, and not least by those who failed to understand his 
philosophical principles or vigorously opposed them. We will quote the 
opinion of Sir James Mackintosh, eminent for his dispassionate and 
balanced judgments, who was early enough to know Berkeley's con- 
temporaries and late enough to see clearly the characteristics and influ- 
ence of his speculations. Weadd a few sentences omitted by Dr. Krauth. 
Says Sir James, in his Dissertation on the Progress of Ethical Philosophy: 


Ancient learning, exact science, polished society, modern literature, and the fine arts, con- 
tributed to adorn and enrich the mind of this accomplished man. All his contemporaries 
agreed with the satirist [Pope] in ascribing 


To Berkeley every virtue under heaven. 


Adverse factions and hostile wits concurred only in loving, admiring, and contributing to 
advance him. The severe sense of Swift endured his visions; the modest Addison endeavored 
to reconcile Clarke to his ambitious speculations. His character converted the satire of Pope 
into fervid praise; even the discerning, fastidious, and turbulent Atterbury said, after an 
interview with him: “So much understanding, so much knowledge, so much innocence, and 
such humility, I did not think had been the portion of any but angels until I saw this gentle- 
man.” .... It was when thus beloved and celebrated that he conceived, at the age of forty- 
five, the design of devoting his life to reclaim and convert the natives of North America; and 
he employed as much influence and solicitation as common men do for their most prized ob- 
jects, in obtaining leave to resign his dignities and revenues, to quit his accomplished and affec- 
tionate friends, and to bury himself in what must have seemed an intellectual desert... . . 
Perhaps the Querist [a series of 595 questions, first published by Berkeley in 1735] contains 
more hints, then original, and still unapplied in legislation and political economy, than are to 
be found in any other equal space.... . Of the exquisite grace and beauty of his diction no 
man accustomed to English composition can need to be informed. His works are, beyond 
dispute, the finest models of philosophical style since Cicero. Perhaps they surpass those of 
the orator, in the wonderful art by which the fullest light is thrown on the minutest and most 
evanescent parts of the most subtile of human conceptions, Perhaps also he surpassed Cicero 
in the charm of simplicity. 


Allibone has hunted out and preserved some curious facts concerning 
Berkeley's arrival in this country on his singularly benevolent mission, 
It was in 1728. The New England Journal thus announces it in a letter 
from Newport, Rhode Island: 


Yesterday arrived here Dean Berkeley, of Londonderry, in a pretty large ship. He is a 
gentleman of middle stature, of an agreeable, pleasant, and erect aspect. He was ushered 
into the town with a great number of gentlemen, to whom he behaved himself after a very 
complaisant manner. ‘Tis said he proposes to tarry with his family, about three months. 


And we are further told by another chronicler—‘that the pilot 
brought to Newport a letter from Berkeley to the clergyman, Mr. Hony- 
man, and a statement that a great dignitary of the Church of England, 
called a Dean, was on board the vessel, and that the letter was handed 
to Mr. Honyman, who was in the pulpit. He read it to the audience, 
and as it appeared that the dean might land at any moment, the congre- 
gation was dismissed forthwith, and all, clergymen, vestrymen, wardens, 
male and female, hurried down to the wharf to receive the great man 
with their benedictions and welcome.” Berkeley’s missionary and 
educational scheme failed, but he spent two busy years at Newport, 
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preaching every Sunday and actively engaging in pastoral labors, and 
leaving behind him many friends, besides appreciated and timely gifts 
for educational and religious uses. Few lines have been oftener quoted 
(and not seldom mis-quoted—conspicuously so in the epigraph to Ban- 
croft’s History of the United States) than the close of Berkeley's enthu- 
siastic “Verses on the Prospect of Planting Arts and Learning in 
America”’: 
Westward the course of empire takes its way ; 
The four first acts already past, 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day ; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


It is not our present purpose to dwell upon Berkeley's system of philoso- 
phy, but rather to do a little, if we may, in reviving an interest in the man 
and his works. The student will find the treatise now before us very 
readable and very stimulating. However indisposed he may be to re- 
ject its premises and conclusions, he cannot easily resist its appeals to 
his powers of discrimination and of reasoning. Berkeley was, in the 
terminology of Sir William Hamilton, an Absolute Idealist, as directly 
and completely opposed to the advocate of Natural Realism, and as dis- 
tinguished from the advocates of various modified and intermediate 
schemes. According to the same high authority, “natural realism [which 
was his own system, if system it can be called] and absolute idealism are 
the only systems worthy of a philosopher, for as they alone have any 
foundation in consciousness, so they alone have any consistency with 
themselves.” Asa fair and compact definition of Berkeley’s leading 
enon we prefer the following, among the number at hand, from 

r. Ueberweg: 


Berkeley's fundamental doctrine is that of absolute immaterialism. There exist no material 
substances, no bodies subsisting in and for themselves, subsisting without the mind. What 
we call bodies, and to which we must refer the term “ matter,” if it is to have any legitimate 
meaning. are complexes of “ideas,” that is, of images, which can exist only in the mind, and 
not without it. ‘“ Nothing properly but persons or conscious things really exist. All other 
things are not so much existences, as manners of the existence (ideas) of persons.” This of 
course holds good of our own bodies equally with all other forms of matter ; that these latter 
exist without the body no one is lessiuclined than Berkeley todeny. “ Ideas,” in the broader 
sense of the word, are partly furnished through sensuous or internal perception, partly 
formed by reproduction, analysis,and combination. The former class of ideas is produced in 
us by God. They are produced in a certain definite order, which we call conformity with the 
laws of nature, and God produces them, not by means of “matter” existing without us, but 
without means, immediately. The second class of ideas we call forth in ourselves, by our own 
wills. The mind is active; it thinks and wills; but corporeal things, inasmuch as they are 
ideas or complexes of ideas, exist only in the mind, as objects thought by it, not thinking, not 
operative objects. 


The motive of Berkeley’s philosophical system was the defence of 
Christianity. He thought that if he could show that there was no such 
thing as objective ‘‘ matter” in existence—that nothing really existed 
except mind and mental states—that the existence of a thing was simply 
its being perceived, and that unperceived it was non-existent—he thought 
that by establishing this principle he would forever remove the ground 
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from under the feet of the materialist and the atheist. As he himself 
says in the treatise before us: 


As we have shown the doctrine of matter or corporeal substance to have been the main 
pillar afid support of skepticism, so likewise upon the same foundation have been raised all 
the impious schemes of atheism and irreligion. Nay, so great a difficulty has it been thought 
to conceive matter produced out of nothing, that the most celebrated among the ancient phi- 
losophers, even of those who maintained the being of a God, have thought matter to be un- 
created and co-eternal with him. How great a friend material substance has been to atheists 
in all ages, were needless to relate. All their monstrous systems have so visible and neces- 
sary a dependence on it, that when this corner-stone is once removed the whole fabric cannot 
choose but fall to the ground, insomuch that it is no longer worth while to bestow a partic- 
ular consideration on the absurdities of every wretched sect of atheists... ... The existence 
of matter, or bodies unperceived, has not only been the main support of atheists and fatalists, 
but on the same principle doth idolatry likewise, in all its various forms, depend. Did men 
but consider that the sun, moon and stars, and every other object of the senses, are only so 
many sensations in their minds, which have no other existence but barely [merely] being per- 
ceived, doubtless they would never fall down and worship their own ideas—but rather address 
their homage to that Eternal, Invisible Mind which produces and sustains all things....... 
Matter being once expelled out of nature drags with it it so many skeptical and impious no- 
tions, such an incredible number of disputes and puzzling questions, which have been thorns 
in the sides of divines as well as philosophers, and made so much fruitless work for mankind, 
that if the arguments we have produced against it are not found equal to demonstration (as 
to me they evidently seem), yet I am sure all friends to knowledge, peace and religion have 
reason to wish they were. 


Of course such speculations offered an irresistible temptation to wit, 
satire, and ridicule, as well as challenged serious discussion. Dr. Ar- 
buthnot wrote to Swift: “ Poor Philosopher Berkeley has now the idea 
of health, which was very hard to produce in him; for he had an idea 
of a strange fever upon him so strong that it was very hard to destroy it 
by introducing a contrary one.” When a gentleman who had been de- 
fending Berkeley’s view was about going from the house, Dr. Johnson 
said: Pray, sir, don’t leave us; for we may perhaps forget to think of 
you, and then you will cease to exist.’ Byron, in his ‘“ Don Juan,” has 
this quip: 

When Bishop Berkeley said, ‘“‘ There was no matter,” 
And proved it—’twas no matter what he said. 
They say his system ’tis in vain to batter, 
Too subtle for the airiest human head ; 
And yet who can believe it. 


But David Hume, taking Berkeley’s premises and principles, saw that 
if Matter had no real basis to stand upon, Mind had just as little. He 
pushed the principles to their legitimate and inevitable result, and found 
that the conclusion was, not Absolute Idealism, but Absolute Nihilism— 
matter, mind, body, soul, spirit, everything, becarhe logically reduced to 
nothing. It was a complete philosophical reductio ad absurdum. Syd- 
ney Smith’s jest was in good part justified: ‘ Bishop Berkeley destroyed 
the world in one volume octavo, and nothing remained after his time but 
mind, which experienced a similar fate from the hand of Mr. Hume in 
1737.” Then came the recoil and reaction, leading, on the continent, to 
the transcendentalism of Kant and his followers, and, in Scotland, to 
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the ‘common sense’ scheme of Reid, Dugald Stuart, and Sir William 
Hamilton. We close by heartily repeating the suggestion of Prof. Fraser: 
‘ Berkeley’s remarkable relations to America, and the adoption of dis- 
tinctive parts of his philosophy by two of his eminent American con- 
temporaries, Samuel Johnson [first President of King’s College, New 
York] and Jonathan Edwards, should secure for him a hearing in that 
great country whose advancement, since he lived in it, has almost realized 
the dream even of his benevolent imagination.” 


An Outline Study of Man: or, The Body and Mind in One System. 
With Illustrative Diagrams, and a Method for Blackboard Teaching. 
By Marx Hopxins, D. D., LL. D., Author of ‘“‘ The Law of Love,” 
etc. Duodecimo. Pp. 3808. Price, $1.75. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong and Company. 1873. 


The title of this admirable volume very clearly expresses its scope and 
purpose. It consists of twelve lectures, delivered before the Lowell In- 
stitute, Boston. Dr. Hopkins found that he could advagtageously use 
the blackboard in presenting the main points of his analyses to his audi- 
ence, and in gathering up the results of his inquiries and discussions at 
each convenient resting-place. These tabulated summaries are preserved 
in diagrams at various points in the book, and constitute a novel and at- 
tractive feature. Dr. Hopkins is always clear in his propositions and 
his reasonings. His readers may not always agree with him, but they 
can seldom fail to see his full meaning, or to understand the grounds of 
his own belief. As an elementary treatise on ‘‘the science of man,” this 
little book must take a high rank. 


The Christian Doctrine of the Soul. AnEssay. By H. CO. Estss, D. D. 
Boston: Noyes, Holmes and Company. Duodecimo. Pp. 160. 1873. 


We have a special welcome for books like this, which is the growth of 
studies carried on in the seclusions of a rural parish, and which indi- 
cates a mind not so entirely absorbed in the immediate, practical activi- 
ties of the ministry that it cannot take time for thought upon the great 
things of Divine Revelation and of human existence. Dr. Estes has put 
into a compact, portable book a very interesting and satisfactory discus- 
sion of the doctrine of the soul, its spirituality and immortality. He 
has not confined the discussion to the Scriptures, but his treatment of 
the teaching of the Bible is candid, careful, scholarly. His exposition 
the words of our Lord, ‘To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise,’ 
has impressed us as singularly thorough and conclusive. This work is 
but an essay. It is as much as most ministers, loaded with parochial 
cares, can attempt. But such short studies are very useful. They not 
only serve as an invigorating gymnastic, and even diversion, for the cler- 
gyman keeping his mind bent and alert, but they bring the sifted and 
condensed results of thoughtful study to the market for the use of people 
who cannot read long books, but who ought to have good ones. 
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A System of Christian Rhetoric, for the Use of Preachers and other 
Speakers. By GrorceE Winrrep Hervey, M. A. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Octavo. Pp. 632. 1873. 


Numerous treatises on Homiletical training, more or less excellent, 
have from time to time appeared—each succeeding one discovering a 
need for its publication. But the best of these have been drawn out by 
the pressing needs of the class-room, and are, as a rule, incomplete in. 
treatment. The author of the book now before us (who probably has 
no superior in the knowledge of the literature of Homiletics), has taken up 
the subject of Christian Rhetoric, independently of any such exigency, 
and, after years of persistent labor and research, presents to the public, as 
the result, a volume of more than six hundred compactly-printed pages. 
The title of the work reveals what the author claims to be its peculiar 
features, separating it, both “in ground-work and superstructure, from 
anything that has hitherto appeared.” For, first, it is a system of sacred 
rhetoric, carried out in its completeness and fulness, on its own basis; 
and not merely a treatment of certain homiletical principles supple- 
mental to the general rules of rhetoric. And, second, it is a system of 
Christian rhetoric, implying that it is a specific kind, differing essentially 
from every other, resting upon its own foundation, and guided by its 
own principles. While the models and authorities of secular eloquence 
are the orations of the Ethnic Greeks and Romans; and while, generally, 
writers on homiletics appeal to an Aristotle, or Cicero, or Quintilian, as 
the basis of their authority, the author of the present work, starting out 
with the theory that all true preachers of the gospel are successors of the 
prophets (those who speak in behalf of God, and with his commission 
and assistance), including Christ in his prophetical character, and that 
it must be the duty and privilege of all preachers to heed the precepts 
and to follow the example of the best of their predecessors, he makes 
the public addresses of Moses and the other Hebrew prophets, the ser- 
mons of our Divine Master, the sacred speeches of Peter, Stephen and 
Paul, and the inspired biographies of these, together with the Scripture 
precepts on preaching, the quarries from which the most solid, as well 
as the most polished parts of his work are taken, while he finds materials 
to buttress and to window this homiletical structure in whatever in post- 
apostolic sermons possess kindred and congenial qualities. At the 
same time, “from books without number he has derived valuable sug- 
gestions and maxims.” In regard to the orations of the Ethnic Greeks 
and Romans, he would not have them studied less by the preacher, but 
would have the sermons of the old Hebrew and Hellenistic prophets 
studied more. 

The author's position that the true preacher is, in the main, identical 
with the Scripture prophet, at once suggests to us the important points in 
which the two are manifestly different; and this difference leads to the 
discussion of the similar and correspondent gifts with which post-apos- 
tolic preachers are endued, in the lack of the peculiar, incommunicable 
gifts of their predecessors. The first Book is taken up with a discussion 
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of Partial Inspiration in Preaching; by which is meant “ that assistance 
of the Divine Spirit which our Lord promised to his ministers in the 
Apostolic Commission.” No preacher will fail to be profited by a careful 
study of this addition to the number of parts into which the science of 
homiletics has always been divided. Book II is of Invention, which be- 
comes exalted as “the conditions are respected on which the Creator 
Spirit can breathe into it the breath of his own life.’ Book III 
treatl of Style. Book IV of Elocution. We think that the chapter 
on “Elocution, in its Subjective Relations,’ underrates the advan- 
tages which the preacher may derive from a general study of elocution. 

On the whole, we are much pleased with the style and spirit of this 
work. It looks at preaching from the Biblical point of view. It has a 
Biblical impress. Its style is attractive, while its manifold illustrations 
and perspicuous principles make it of practical value. It is marked by 
a spirit of independence of popular notions. Its matter is drawn from 
the materials that have been accumulating from the days of Moses, and 
has received the fresh mould of original and earnest thought. It is too 
extensive to be used as a text-book for the class-room, but as a companion 
of the preacher will be ve -y serviceable. We cannot but think that the 
position taken by the author is valid and true, that “the right rhetorical 
qualities of the pulpit are determined by the oracles and grace of God.” 


Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Session of the American Philological 
Association, held at Easton, Pa., July, 1873. Hartford, Conn.: 
Case, Lockwood and Brainard, Printers. 


This neat pamphlet of thirty-three pages gives an abstract of the 
papers presented at the meeting indicated, with an outline of the other 
proceedings, and a list of the officers and members of this useful and 
growing Association. The papers will be given in full in the volume of 
“Transactions,” to be published during the year; but we shall consult 
the interests of-our readers by reproducing here a few selections from 
these abstracts. 

Dr. Kendrick, of the University of Rochester, was President of the 
Association, and delivered the Annual Address. After paying a graceful 
tribute to the memory of the late Professor Hadley, he spoke of language 
in its scientific, esthetic, and historical relations: 


Philology deals with words; but words are things, and light, airy, and impalpable as they 
seem, yet on them rests the solid structure of a nation’s civilization. The laws which deter- 
mine the affinities of letters and words involve laws which determine the affinities of nations, 
aud disclose some of the most vital facts of human history. And as philological science is 
important, so it yields to none in the rigor of its laws, the severity of its methods, and the 
exactness of its conclusions. Light as is the consonant, lighter still as is the vowel, they are 
recognized as never escaping the dominion of law. There is, indeed, still a vast territory to 
be explored; but in this philology forms no exception to the grand sciences of our time. 
Everlasting incompleteness is the pledge of man’s God-like endowments and immortal des- 
tiny. The science that could be finished, would not be worth the finishing. As to the utility 
of philological science, we say, first, that the highest end of knowledge is knowledge. The 
auspicious feature in the relation of culture to the acquisition of wealth is not that the latter 
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is possible through the former, but that the former is the condition of the latter—that money- 
making on a large scale is not possible without culture. We do not disparage physical science 
and material improvement. We have no sympathy with the spirit that boasts the barrenness 
of philosophy, and refuses to degrade her to material uses. 

But philology has esthetic aspects, of no less importance. Language is an art ; in its lower 
and rudimentary forms a useful art, in its higher and more cultivated forms a fine art; and 
of all the fine arts it is incomparably the noblest and the most refining. It is, as a means of 
esthetic culture, of refining the sensibilities, of evolving the latent harmonies of the soul, of 
filling the imagination with images of ideal beauty, that we would especially urge its retention 
in our systems of education. And this naturally suggests the languages which are to be se- 
lected as the basis of our linguistic culture. These, for many reasons, are mainly the Greek 
and Latin ; among them, the intrinsic excellence of the languages themselves, the strong con- 
trast of their grammatical structure to our own, the singular excellence of their literatures, 
and the central position occupied by the nations that spoke them, and which makes them a 
key to the history, the thinking, the literature, and the social and moral progress of the race. 
We talk of the dead languages; but language does not die. We may feel assured that the 
classics are destined to hold their place in our systems of education. Their place and main- 
tenance there is due to no scholastic or classical bigotry. The revival of classical learning in 
Western Europe was borne in upon that “ freshening gale of intellectual life” with which the 
Protestant Reformation stirred the stagnant deeps of European opinion, and was welcomed 
by the champions of freedom and progress, while the zealots of the old superstition were fierce 
in their denunciations of the new learning. 

Finally, the historical relations of philology are most important. It has achieved wonders 
in many directions. It has borne its light into the annals of Egypt and Syria, of Persia and 
India; has disentanyled the complicated affinities of most of those nations that have given to 
Asia and Europe their chief political and intellectual life; has followed their wanderings 
from the parent homes, and done much to reconstruct the language which was spoken when 
Indian, Goth and Greek slumbered in the loins of a common ancestor. It has brought Greek 
and Latin into relation to the barbarian dialects with which they were formerly supposed to 
have no affinity. It has penetrated the hidden laws of speech, routed a legion of superficial 
and false etymologies, approached by cautious steps to the very cradle of speech, and discussed 
intelligently that problem of the origin of language which was so long the foot-ball of wild 
and fanciful conjecture. 


Among important papers read was one by Prof. W. W. Goodwin, of 
Harvard College, on the “Classificaticn of Conditional Sentences in Greek 
Syntax.” He proposed a slight correction of the classification given in 
his treatise on “‘ Greek Moods and Tenses,’ and those who use that val- 
uable manual will wish to see the paper in full. 

Prof. S. M. Shute, of Columbian University, Washington, discussed the 
need of a “More Extensive Study of the English Language and Litera- 
ture in our Regular College Courses.” His paper will be found in this 
number of the BAPTIST QUARTERLY. 

In answer to the question, now happily often asked, How can time 
and space be made in our college courses for the more extensive study 
of English language and literature? we give an excellent summary of 
Prof. F. A. March's paper on the “ Study of Comparative Grammar in 
College.” 


It is agreed that Comparative Grammar should be studied in college, and a few lectures are 
generally given at the end of the course. But long-continued, intelligent familiarity with a 
good many facts is essential to any real mastery of the laws of speech. It would seem de- 
sirable, therefore, to take it up in connection with the reading of classic authors in the early 
years of the course. 
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Students entering college pronounce variously and carelessly. Many colleges have a gram- 
mar lesson with the Latin and Greek recitations of the first term of Freshman year, in which 
pronunciation is reviewed. At this time the elements of phonology might be taught so far 
as they are of easy application to Latin, Greek, and English—the movements of the organs of 
speech, those relations of the letters which explain laws of change, the reasons for the eupho- 
nic laws in Greek and Latin, the regular weakenings, Grimm's law, and the like. The class 
might apply these laws and reasons in the daily recitations to the interesting words in the 
text which they read, and a special point be made of it in the term examination. 

The next term take up the etymology of the verb in Latin and Greek. Explain from the 
composition of what words every form comes; e. g., what pronoun each personal ending ori- 
ginally was, what verbs were compounded to make the Latin imperfect, each kind of perfect, 
and the like. Give analogous formations in other tongues. Give the laws of letter change 
involved. Apply all in the daily reading. 

The next term take up the noun and the case endings in a similar way, and then compara- 
tive syntax. 

After going through Latin and Greek grammar, take up French, say in the last term of 
Sophomore year. For scientific and literary purposes this may be taught to such a class most 
easily as well as thoroughly by drilling at the first in the common laws of change from the 
Latin and the origin of the new grammatical forms, having the lesson read into the Latin 
words from which the French words in it are derived. The teacher may meet his class an 
extra half-hour, and dictate part of each coming lesson into Latin, with explanations for 
a while. 

Then should come German, taught in the same way, and then Anglo-Saxon. The class will 
now be Juniors, and pretty expert comparative grammarians within their range; and they 
will no longer be content to work at a language without trying to understand it. From 
Anglo Saxon they should pass on to Chaucer, Shakspeare, and all the secrets of the mother- 
tongue. 

A course of lectures on the general science of language will be intelligible and fruitful to a 
Senior class thus prepared for them. This study of the derivation of words implies that of 
the laws of thought according to which changes of meaning occur. This may begin with noting 
lively suggestions and easy generalizations and historical reflections, such as are found in 
Trench, and pass on to scientific inductions of the widest scope. 

In behalf of such a course it was urged that it is the best way to study the science of lan- 
guage, the truths of which are as attractive and fruitful as any; that it is the best way to 
drill college students in the descriptive grammar of the particular languages, since it gives 
dignity and interest and scientific connection to otherwise dry and loose facts; that it is good 
for teachers, who often have no progressive method or purpose, but settle into a rut of ques- 
tions on a few puzzling words and idioms, in place of teaching laws of speech and their appli- 
cation. Colleges in which grammar is taught with the daily lessons need no addition:l time 
for this course. It was further urged on those who favor reading mainly for esthetic, rhe- 
torical, or historical purposes, that the best way to master the master-pieces of literature, even 
in their literary aspects, is not rapid, emotional reading, but hard and long work upon them, 
to wrest the secrets of their speech. 


Prof. George F. Comfort, of Syracuse University, in a paper on the 
“Specific Use of some English Words,” gave an illustration and uttered 
a protest to which we very cordially invite attention. After noticing 
the tendency to use words in other than a strict sense, especially to nar- 
row the meaning of words of originally wide signification, he said— 


But it is remarkable that men of learning, leaders in education, should originate a similar 
change in the use of some of the most important words in the language, especially when er- 
roneous impressions and conclusions legitimately follow such change of meaning. One of the 
most remarkable examples of this is in the use of the word science and its derivatives. We 
find colleges and universities issuing catalogues containing the term “ Scientific” course, with 
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the degrees of Bachelor and Muster of‘ Science.” There are Schools of ‘ Science,” “ Scientific” 
Institutes, Societies, Associations, Museums. In all these cases the word science refers mostly 
and often exc usively to the natural sciences. No Chinese or Japanese, in studying our sys- 
tem of education, could discover from any dictionary of the language that the word science 
and its derivatives are ever used in this restricted sense. For no lexicographer has ever 
dared insert in a dictionary this limited use of the word. Men of high learning alone are re- 
sponsible for the erroneous impressions among younger students and in the popular mind, 
that follow from this use of the word, and for most important conclusions bearing upon psy- 
chological, philosopical, or religious problems, which are consequently legitimately drawn 
with respect to “scientific” data, methods, and reasoning. Much misapprehension occurs, 
and much impediment to the progress of esthetic studies is caused by the frequent limitation 
of the terms art, fine art, artist, to the formative arts, and more still by confining them to 
painting alone. Serious evils also arise from using the words practical and useful, as confined 
solely to what is of immediate material value. It is a curious circumstance, also, that often 
these and other similar words are frequently used by even our best writers, sometimes in 
their generic and sometimes in their specific sense, even on the very same page, and in some 
cases in the very same sentence. 


A case in point is Prof. George F. Barker’s Text-book of Elementary 
Chemistry, now before us, of which the first sentence is: ‘‘Scienee is a 
classified knowledge of external nature.” And then “science” is at once 
and exhaustively divided into “natural and physical sciences.” Of 
course, by this narrowness or forgetfulness, theology, philology, meta- 
physics, ethics, logic, and even pure mathematics, are denied the name 
and characteristics of science. 

The next session of the Association will be held at Hartford, Conn., 
beginning on Tuesday, July 14, 1874, at 3 P.M. Persons intending to 
be present are requested to send early notice to the Secretary of the 
Local Committee, Rev. W. L. Gage, Hartford. 


Hester Morley’s Promise. By Herszpa Srrerron, author of ‘“ Bede’s 


Charity,” etc. Duodecimo, pp. 526. New York: Dodd and Mead. 
1873. 


This pleasant English writer won our attention some time ago by her 
story of “ Bede’s Charity ’—for its fair pieces of description, both of na- 
ture and of human character, and for its true Christian feeling. We do 
not know that she can interest us quite as much again by any fresh 
story, but ‘‘ Hester Morley’s Promise” will be found well worth reading 
by those who love entertaining and elevating fiction. These sentences 
are well worth quoting here: “A great many pious women [and men] 
are excessively disagreeable, I can tell you; they are so good that it does 
not seem worth while to be amiable. They may have a good deal of 
treasure laid up, but they have no small change for everyday use.” 


Arthur Bonnicastle, an American Novel. By J. G. Hottanp, Author 
of “ Bitter-Sweet,” etc. With twelve full-page Illustrations, by 
Mary A. Hallock. Duodecimo. Pp. 401. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong and Company. 


“ Arthur Bonnicastle”’ was for some time one of the “ attractions’’ of 
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Scribner's Monthly, of which Dr. Holland is editor. The publishers an- 
nounce, in their advertisements, that the story, “ autobiographic in form, 
is partly so in material likewise.’ We guessed as much. We can only 
say that the story, as a story, runs pleasantly along for the most part, 
without furnishing anything very striking as a literary production. As 
for Arthur, the hero and the narrator, he is very disagreeable as a boy 
—his “virtues” being quite as intolerable as his “ vices’’—while his 
maturer opinions and judgments show that years of experience made 
small increase of his wisdom. 


A Series of Text Books on the English Language. By Joun 8. Hart, 
LL. D., Professor of Rhetoric and of the English Language in the 
College of Princeton. Philadelphia: Eldredge and Brother. 


This series comprises First Lessons in Composition, Composition in 
Rhetoric, A Short Course in Literature, A Manual of American Litera- 
ture, and A Manual of English Literature. It is an honor to both au- 
thor and publishers. , 


Edinburgh Review, October:—1. The Iron Mask; 2. Work and Wages; 
3. Lives and Letters of Beethoven; 4. The Cuban Insurrection; 5. The 
Breeding of Horses; 6. The Three Cathedrals of St. Paul’s; 7. Travellers 
and Hand-books; 8. Kew Gardens; 9. Dr. Strauss’s Confession; 10. 
Affairs on the Gold Coast. 


Westminster Review, October:—1. The Mint and the Bank of England; 
2. The Determinist Theory of Volition—its Statement and - History ; 
3. The Education of Women in America; 4. The Apocalypse; 5. Home 
Rule; 6. The Poems of David ab Gwilim; 7. Catholicism and Philosophy; 
8. The Use of Looking at Pictures; 9. Ethics, Religion and the Church; 
10. Contemporary Literature. 


British Quarterly Review, October:—1. Richard Rothe; 2. Strikes; 
3. Plymouth Brethren; 4. The Odyssey of Homer; 5. Sources of Pleasure 
in Landscape; 6. Herbert Spencer; 7. The Revolution in the Anglican 
Church; 8. Contemporary Literature. 


London Quarterly Review, October :—1. The English Pulpit; 2. Vol- 
taire; 8. School Boards and Primary Education; 4. Holland House; 
5. English Dictionaries; 6. The Land of Moab; 7. Herbert Spencer; 
8. The Programme of the Radicals. 
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PSYCHOLOGY. 


SYCHOLOGY is the science of the soul. And this at once 
raises the question, What is the soul?—a question at the same 
time the most interesting and important which it is possible to con- 
ceive, and one which has awakened anxious inquiry with all thoughtful 
persons from the earliest times. The soul, of course, must be either 
material or immaterial. If material, it can be nothing else than our 
nervous organism ; if immaterial, it must be a nature distinct in kind 
from the body, though in our present state at least connected with 
it and acting in and through it. We are shut up, therefore, to either 
a materialistic or a spiritual view of the soul; and all theories designed 
to account for the existence of intelligence in man must take either 
the one or the other of these views. 

We have, then, first, the materialistic view of the soul. Hume's 
theory comes virtually to materialism. For although he was a 
nihilist in philosophy, denying all evidence of a substantive existence 
to both mind and matter, yet he allowed them, of course, a phenom- 
enal existence; and had he carried out his system to that extent 
must have made the phenomena of mind dependent upon the phe- 
nomena of matter. At all events, J. 8. Mill and others of his school, 
who hold substantially the same views as Hume in regard to the reality 
of matter and mind, make mental manifestations but organic mani- 


festations. And this is now the received form of the materialistic 
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view of the soul. According to this view, the soul of itself is nothing 
as distinct from the body—is, indeed, but a function of the nervous 
organism, merely that organism in action, in response to the action of 
external objects upon it. But this response, it is to be observed, is a 
conscious response. The air, by its agitation under the influence of 
a concussion, responds to that concussion, and the polished surface 
which reflects the image of an object, the light from which falls upon 
it, responds to that light, without any consciousness, however, in 
either case. But when the agitated air strikes upon the ear and is 
conveyed to the brain by the auditory nerve, and the light from the 
object impinges upon the eye, the agitation becomes a conscious sound 
and the light a conscious image. And why this difference? What 
has caused this transformation of a simple agitation into a sound, and 
this lifeless image into the vision of an object? Has the organism of 
itself effected this wonderful transformation ? Why should we suppose 
that the retina of the eye, any more than the polished surface, per- 
ceives the image formed upon it, or the agitated organism of the ear, 
any more than the agitated air, perceives the agitation? And is it at 
all more conceivable that the influence of the object upon the external 
organ is transmitted to the brain, and that the brain then perceives 
it? And if not.:ompetent to the simplest form of knowledge, as re- 
ceived directly through the senses, how can we suppose the organism 
capable of remembering, imagining and reasoning? It is easy to say 
that the brain secretes thought, as the liver does bile ; but this throws 
no light upon the subject. Bile is a material product, and may well 
be the result of the action of matter; but thought is not a material 
product, and does not therefore imply a material origin. The truth 
is, it is plainly inconceivable that thought should be the result of the 
action of the organism; and as we cannot conceive it, we cannot 
believe it. 

And this brings us to the second view of the soul—that it is a spir- 
itual nature distinct from the body. But why spiritual? There are 
various reasons for believing it to be such. In the first place, as we 
have already seen, it is impossible to identify it with any part or 
function of the body. Weare conscious of the existence in ourselves 
of intelligence and the power of intelligence, and yet we search in 
vain through the organism to find where thought emerges. The 
thought-principle is evidently there, but it entirely eludes our grasp, 
and hence we conclude that it is of a spiritual nature, wholly desti- 
tute of the properties by which matter is recognized. Besides, as 
stated before, thought is a spiritual product, and plainly implies a 
spiritual source. Here, as in other cases, like must be produced 
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by like. In short, we conclude that the soul is spirit on grounds 
very similar to those on which we conclude that God is a spirit. As 
a search through our organism convinces us that the soul is distinct 
from that, so a search through nature shows us that God cannot be 
identified with any part of the material universe. We search into the 
mechanism of nature, and, tracing the succession of changes, observe 
that each finite cause is itself also an effect, thus plainly implying 
the existence of a First Cause, which is not at the same time an effect; 
otherwise, we have only a series of effects, depending upon no ulti- 
mate cause, which is plainly inconceivable. There must, then, be a 
First Cause, independent of physical nature. And as we discover 
everywhere evidences of adaptation and design, we conclude that this 
First Cause is an intelligent cause. And as the evident presence of 
the soul in all parts of the body proves it to be a spiritual substance, 
not subject to the laws of matter, so the omnipresence of God in the 
universe shows him to be a spirit. If therefore we deny the spiritual 
nature of the human soul, we must deny the spiritual nature of God. 
As the Latin maxim has it—Vullus in microcosmo spiritus, nullus 
in macrocosmo Deus. 

But, it may be objected, if sensation, perception, etc., be proof of 
the existence of a soul in man, they must also prove the existence of 
a soul in the brute. That the lower animials have these inferior capa- 
cities is entirely evident and universally admitted; and all attempts 
to make them but the result of the organization of the animal must 
fail. Besides, if successful, it would only tend to the establishment of 
materialism. For, if the phenomena of sensation and perception are 
wholly due to the organism in the animal, why should they not be in 
man? And if in man, then, as the greater part, if not all, of our higher 
knowledge is built up from our perceptions by the senses, and as it is 
evidently the same soul that reasons which perceives, why not ascribe 
all forms of knowledge to this organism? There is no escaping this 
result, if any form of intelligence, whether in man or beast, is allowed 
to be due to the organism. How high the intelligence of the lower 
animals may rise is not well established. They certainly have sensa- 
tion, perception, and memory, in some degree; and certain kinds of 
animals seem to be capable of something approaching reasoning. But 
it is clear that none of them have what we call conscience, or the 
capacity of determining the right and the wrong in actions. An act 
with them is simply an event never reflected upon and a conclusion 
reached as to its character. The fall of an apple and the murder of 
a man would be viewed with the same indifference by a brute. Asa 
consequence of this, brutes are capable of very little progress, and are 
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not morally responsible, and hence, probably, not immortal. Man 
alone, by his high endowments, was made in the image of God. 

But this only by the way. Psychology is specifically the science 
of the Auman soul, and we are now to inquire what are the elements 
of this science, or what are the phenomena which are classified and 
explained by it. All the manifestations of the human soul, as distinct 
from the vital principle, are either phenomena of knowing, phenomena 
of feeling, or phenomena of willing. Thus, one may perceive (re- 
member, or imagine) a beautiful landscape, may feel a thrill of delight 
in contemplating it, and may will or determine to visit or call it up 
again for contemplation. These three classes of phenomena include 
all the possible manifestations of the soul as a conscious principle, and 
properly come in for the chief notice in any account of the science 
of psychology. 

First, the phenomena of knowing. What, now, is it to know? 
But before attempting to answer this question, it may be well to be- 
stow a few words of explanation upon a term of kindred meaning, and 
one which has often been confounded with it—consciousness. Con- 
sciousness is not entirely coincident with knowledge in meaning. As 
a general term it has a wider application than knowledge, and in its 
specific relation to knowledge it differs from it slightly in meaning. 
Consciousness is best regarded as the essential characteristic of all 
mental action—its invariable and necessary accompaniment. Mental 
action is thus distinguished from chemical and mechanical action. A 
machine acts unconsciously; but all mental action must be conscious 
action. We are not only conscious that we know, but equally con- 
scious that we feel and will. This shows that consciousness is more 
extensive in its meaning than knowledge, and at the same time shows 
its precise relation to that term. As feeling and willing are not con- 
sciousness, although always accompanied by it, so knowing is not 
consciousness, although the processes of knowledge are necessarily 
conscious processes. Whatever is presented to the mind through any 
of our senses, we are conscious: of its presentation, and also .of its 
representation when recalled in memory, but not of the external object 
itself. We know the external object through perception, 7. e., we 
become satisfied of its existence, etc., through the process of percep- 
tion, but are conscious alone of its presentation to the mind. So we 
are conscious of the different steps taken in a process of reasoning, and 
of the conclusion at which we arrive, but not of the general proposition 
established. Thus, Iam not conscious that in a right-angled triangle 
the square on the hypothenuse is equal to the sum of the squares on 
the two other sides, though I am conscious of every step taken in the 
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proof of it, and that this is the conclusion (or knowledge) at which I 
have arrived by the process. Hence, consciousness is knowledge 
realized within, or the inner or subjective side of knowledge. And 
since all acts of knowledge and of the will, as well as all states of 
feeling, are thus realized and registered in consciousness, all the results 
of mental action, in every form, may be summed up as the facts 
of consciousness. 

With this explanation, let us pass to a more particular consideration 
of the question propounded above: What is it to know? To know, 
according to the etymology of the word (from notwm, nota), as well 
as according to fact, is to note, observe, and seize upon certain marks 
or characteristics of an object before the mind. All are aware that 
some degree of attention is necessary in the acquisition of every 
species of knowledge; that we must notice the object before us in order 
to seize upon its qualities or peculiarities. To begin with knowledge 
acquired by the senses: In perception by touch, we are conscious of 
sensations of form, weight, roughness, smoothness, resistance, and 
the like qualities; in perception by smell and taste, we are conscious 
of exhilarating, depressing, soothing, stinging, and such like sensations 
in the nose and mouth; in perception by hearing, we are conscious 
of thrilling, harmonious, piercing, discordant, and the like sensations 
of sound in the ear; and in perception by the sight, we have the sen- 
sations of color, form and outline. What, now, does the knowledge 
thus acquired amount to? The results gained by the use of the senses, 
as thus far described, are mere sensations, or affections of the organism 
of which the mind is conscious. But sensations are not knowledge. 
As, however, these sensations reveal themselves to our consciousness 
as separated from each other, we gain through them the idea, or 
knowledge, that the body is an extended organism. Many of these 
sensations also imply an external cause, and thus lead to the infer- 
ential knowledge of the existence of objects external to our bodies, 
and to the reference to these objects of the qualities implied in the 
sensations. Indeed, we at once assume the existence of these qualities 
in the objects, and seize upon them as characteristics belonging to 
them, and by which they become known to us. Our idea, or know- 
ledge, of any object is made up of the qualities and characteristics 
implied in the sensations which they produce in our organism. Thus, 
while we are directly conscious of sensations, our real knowledge so 
objects is only inferential. 

And now the question arises, Is this knowledge reliable? It if 
certain that our knowledge of external objects is not immediate or 
intuitive, as is held by Sir W. Hamilton and many other philosophers. 
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Hamilton holds that we are immediately conscious of the external 
object in perception, and that through resistance. But when one 
finds himself arrested in any motion which he is making, what is he 
really conscious of? Is he conscious of anything more than a sensation 
in the limb, which by experience we learn to regard as the effect of 
the contact of an external object, and come to call pressure? The 
sensation might as well be caused by some sudden disorder in the 
limb itself, and this might deprive it of the power of motion. One 
could not know from the sensation itself that this was not the cause. 
As, however, in such a case, the other senses, as the touch and sight, 
would witness to the apparent contact of an object with the limb, he 
would be far more likely to infer that the sensation in the limb was 
caused by an object without than by any disorder within; and by 
experience would come to regard it, without any doubt, as pressure 
produced by the resistance of an external object. We are not, then, 
directly conscious of resistance, much less of a resisting object, from 
without, but only infer it from the probabilities of the case. Indeed, 
it must be quite obvious to every one, upon reflection, that we can be 
directly conscious of nothing exterior to ourselves. All admit that 
the soul, in our present state of existence, does not leave the body, 
but carries on all its operations within; so that nothing is immediately 
recognized by it which is not directly presented to it in the organism. 
Starting thus with what is directly presented in the organism, it 
reaches out and draws in by inference—by induction and deduction 
—other objects, until it compasses the world. 

The idealists, therefore, are right in maintaining that there is no 
direct evidence from consciousness of the existence of an external 
world; but wrong in denying its existence on that account. Only a 
very small part of our knowledge is either intuitive or demonstrative. 
No knowledge is intuitive, except what is presented directly to the 
consciousness through the senses, or is viewed at once as self-evident 
by the reason; and there is but little scope for absolutely demonstra- 
tive proof beyond the sphere of mathematics. The great body of our 
knowledge, when critically examined, will be found to be but probable 
knowledge. But is it therefore to be rejected as unreliable? Not at 
all. That is probable for which a better reason can be given than 
for its opposite; and as rational beings, we are bound to yield our 
assent to, and follow in our conduct, that which on the whole is sup- 
ported by the stronger reasons, however far these reasons may be 
from demonstrating its truth. As Bishop Butler says, “Probability 
is the guide of life.” So we are bound to believe in the existence of 
an external world as long as it can be shown to be more probable 
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than its opposite. And can any one fail to see stronger reasons for 
its existence than for its non-existence? All our senses attest most 
distinctly to its apparent existence. We see it, we handle it, we hear 
the roar of its winds and waters, we taste its sweets and snuff its odors ; 
and are we to believe that all this is imaginary ?—that these odors and 
savors, these roaring waters and landscapes, illumined with the light 
of heaven, and even the solid earth on which we tread, are in reality 
but phantoms—thoughts of the mind, and nothing more? Impossible! 
or at least improbable in the highest degree! For in that case, wé are 
tantalized in the most tantalizing way with what seems to us to be 
real knowledge, but which, upon examination, fades away into the 
baseless fabric of a vision. The senses, it is true, sometimes deceive 
us, as in regard to the position, size, and distance of objects, the di- 
rection of sounds, and the like; but this is because we expect too 
much of them, and require of them more than they were designed to 
perform. We do not hear the direction of sounds, nor see distance 
nor form, except in two dimensions; but experience enables us to 
judge of these matters through the use of these senses, as it enables 
us also to interpret the appearances in mirage, and other optical 
illusions. 

Our senses, then, are reliable as far as they go. But the question 
still recurs, How far do they go? We include in sense-knowledge 
not merely the sensations yielded by the different senses, but the 
immediate inferences which we make in regard to what these sensa- 
tions imply, and the interpretations which we learn to put upon them 
by experience. These inferences, judgments and interpretations, are 
the result of what are called the acquired powers of the senses, and 
constitute the chief element in sense-knowledge. The inference 
which one makes, that the sensation of pressure implies the existence 
and contact of an external resisting object, and that a certain bright- 
ness or dimness of outline in an object seen, implies its nearness or 
remoteness from the beholder, and the like inferences, judgments, etc., 
are the only strictly intelligent parts of the process of perception by 
the senses. To what extent, now, do we thus acquire a knowledge of 
sensible objects? Of course, we can know things only as they seem to 
us, after having made the best use of our powers of perception in 
scrutinizing them. In other words, our perceptions are necessarily 
relative to our powers. Hence, we can never be sure that we know 
things just as they are—that we apprehend as they are the qualities 
which we do apprehend, and that there are not qualities in objects 
which we do not apprehend at all. The presumption, however, is that 
such qualities of objects as we apprehend are as we apprehend them ; 
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otherwise the light of knowledge which has been given us is a mis- 
leading light. But are there not qualities in objects which we do not 
and cannot know, and are we capable of knowing things in their 
essence? Perhaps there may be material qualities which we have no 
powers to apprehend, and which would be appreciable to beings en- 
dowed with other or different senses from ours. But even if we do 
apprehend all the qualities of an object, and apprehend them as they 
are, do we therefore know it in its essence? Beneath all its qualities 
is the thing itself. We may ascertain all the qualities of an object, 
and reduce it to its ultimate molecules; but what is the essence of 
these molecules? We may still say of these that they have extension, 
that they have an attraction or repulsion for each other, etc.; but 
what they are in themselves we cannot say nor know. The truth is, 
both matter and mind are known to us only by their qualities or states; 
in their essence they are equally inscrutable. 

Thus much for sense-knowledge. But there are other forms of 
knowledge which require a passing notice. Next to perception by the 
senses comes Memory, the most wonderful, perhaps, of all our powers. 
Memory is the recalling or recovery of something in our experience 
which has passed from the mind, and this has generally been supposed 
to be effected partly on the principle of contrast, partly on that of 
similarity, and partly on that of sameness or contiguity of time and 
place. That is to say, in order that anything which is past should be 
recalled by the memory, it must be related to something now present 
to the mind, either by way of contrast, by some kind of similarity or 
likeness, or by formerly having been in the mind with it in conse- 
quence of their having occurred at the same time and place, and 
hence having been perceived or thought of together. But is the prin- 
ciple of contrast properly a law of memory ? Such contrasts as good 
and bad, right and wrong, rich and poor, high and low, bitter and 
sweet, day and night, part and whole, true and false, parent and 
child, debtor and creditor, simple and complex, equal and unequal, do 
undoubtedly mutually suggest each other; but is it by memory 
proper? Does not each of these and the like contrasted ideas actually 
include each other, so that we cannot understand one of each pair 
without embracing the other as an element in our notion? The notion 
of the “high” must include the notion of the “low” as its limiting 
opposite, and so in the other cases. The suggestion, therefore, of 
one by the other is a rational process, a mere matter of understanding, 
and not a matter of memory. Or if, in any of the looser contrasts, 
the action of memory comes in, it must be on the ground of their 
having been witnessed or thought of together, as the “hill” might 
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suggest the “dale,” on account of their having been so often seen 
together. Contrast, therefore, is not an independent principle of 
memory; if a law of memory at all, it is only a form of that more 
general law that thoughts and things recall each other by virtue of 
having previously been in the mind together. 

What now shall we say of the second principle of memory—that 
of similarity or likeness? This is undoubtedly a very prolific prin- 
ciple of memory. The similarities between different events, thoughts 
and things are innumerable; and toa mind with any aptitude for 
analogies are a source of multifarious and far-reaching memorise. 
It is thus that our thoughts are diversified and enriched. We are 
not confined in our memories to the dry reproduction of the past, but 
passing on, by this principle of similarity, from one kindred thought 
to another, we create out of the past and the distant new and inter- 
esting lines of thought, in whichever way we turn our attention. It 
is thus that we cheer the present and gild the future; thus that the 
poet adorns his pages with sparkling gems, and the orator enforces 
his ideas with vivid illustrations, This principle of memory is evi- 
dently most prolific and beneficent in its effects, and yet it is doubtful 
if it be a wholly distinct and independent principle. The similarity 
in our present perceptions or experience which recalls some other 
object or thought is a similarity, of course, in some certain particular, 
as where some feature in the face of a person present recalls an absent 
friend. And can there be any doubt that, in such a case, the resem- 
bling feature first recalls the corresponding feature of the friend, and 
then that recalls the rest of his person, from its having been so many 
times seen in connection with the rest of his person? Now, we have 
only to suppose that the resembling feature makes the same impression 
upon the mind as the same feature, in order to make this virtually a 
case of things being recalled because they have previously been in the 
mind together. Andsuch, I think, there can be but little doubt that 
it is. And if so in this case then it must be so in all cases of memory 
by similarity. 

There is, then, but a single law of memory. The similar being 
regarded as equivalent to the same, and being treated as though it 
was the same, only those things are rememberéd which have pre- 
viously been in the mind together. What, now, does this indicate as 
to the cause of memory? Nothing, it seems, is ever recalled which 
has not previously been in the mind in connection with some thought 
or thing now present to the mind. Can we suppose the present 
thought to have any positive influence over its mate, so as to intro- 
duce it or suggest it? Ifso, how? It cannot be after the analogy of 
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habit, since a single concurrence of two ideas in the mind is often suf- 
ficient to secure the recalling of one on the recurrence of the other to 
the mind. And if it be said that the mind, of its own power, on the 
recurrence of the one idea suggests the other, it may still be asked, 
why in many cases after exerting our minds to the utmost in search- 
ing for an idea without avail, it immediately comes to us on the recur- 
rence of its mate—as when, in attempting to recollect some duty to 
be performed, the sight or thought of the place where it was to be 
performed immediately suggests it. This shows that the reproducing 
power is in the recurring idea, which probably awakens the same 
action in the organism which took place at the original perception of 
the two ideas, and thus reproduces them in conjunction. For, if in 
perception a certain action in the organism is necessary in order to 
the presentation of an idea to the mind, why should it not be neces- 
sary for its re-presentation in memory ? 

Closely connected with the memory is the imagination. Like the 
memory, it is a representative faculty. It does not, however, as does 
memory, re-present things just as they have previously been pre- 
sented in perception. The imagination is an imitative faculty; it 
deals in likenesses. The memory, as we have seen, proceeds very 
largely by similarities, and these similarities are apprehended and 
presented by the imagination. So also in reasoning and the investi- 
gation of nature, the imagination represents to the mind the rela- 
tions, the analogies and similitudes by which the reasoning and the 
investigation proceed. How does a reasoning proceed, if it be not 
after a mental representation of the parts and whole, the means and 
ends, the premises and conclusions upon which it depends? And even 
where these relations are represented by diagrams and symbols, made 
ready for us, they must be realized and the picture be filled out in 
the mind, which can be done only by the imagination. And in the 
investigations of nature, what is the hypothesis of the physical philos- 
opher but the mental image which he has made up from certain anal- 
ogies and probabilities of the case? It was thus that Newton, starting 
with the fall of the apple, was led on by one analogy and probability 
after another, till he hed constructed in his imagination the scheme 
of the material universe. In like manner, the modern investigators 
of the principles of light have conceived from the analogy of sound, 
in place of the old emission theory, of a subtle medium pervading 
nature which gives rise, by being agitated, to the sensation of light, 
So an inventor must make out to himself a definite and complete 
mental picture of his proposed machine, before he can successfully 
construct it. In short, all the models after which we think, and act, 
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and speak, when we rise at all above the simple facts and verities of 
nature, and attempt to enlarge and enrich our ideas, are furnished by 
the imagination. In whatever direction we push our investigations, 
the imagination shadows forth the course which we must pursue, from 
hints and analogies taken from things as they are. It thus creates 
new worlds and schemes of things above that which we see and taste 
and handle. Although the imagination cannot wholly transcend the 
real, it can represent it under innumerable variations of form, of atti- 
tude, and of proportions. It thus diversifies, enlivens and ennobles 
life, and adds new charms to existence. 

The remaining forms of knowledge—conception, judgment and 
reasoning—may be regarded as rational processes. They all have to 
do with generalized or abstract ideas, whereas the presentations of 
sense, and the representations of memory and imagination always 
assume an individual or concrete form. Our first perceptions, of 
course, are of individual things; but as our experience increases and 
we learn more and more about these individuals, we observe certain 
similarities and correspondencies among portions of them, and group 
them together in classes according to these similar qualities, which 
we regard as the type of the class. And then, by a deeper and more 
intimate knowledge of the objects, acquired in our growing experi- 
ence or by study, we discover similarities in the types of some of the 
different classes of things, and unite such classes into one larger class 
by a still higher type, embracing less qualities but more objects ; and 
so on indefinitely. The notions which correspond to these class-types 
are called concepts, and rise one above the other in a regular grada- 
tion, or hierarchy, from that of the lowest or least comprehensive 
class of objects to the swmmum genus, Being, which includes all 
existences. Thus, in the vegetable world, we first form the primary 
notion of rose, lily, tulip, and then unite these and the like objects 
under the larger class of flower, and then the flower, tree, fern, etc., 
under that of plant. Such is the process of generalization which, 
either consciously or unconsciously, we are ever carrying on. 

How now is this process of generalization effected? That a certain 
object belongs to a given class, or that certain class-types may be 
united under a more comprehensive type, is determined by the judg- 
ment. The judgment decides from certain correspondences and 
dependences that the one belongs to the other; and in cases where 
the agreement is not obvious, but requires to be brought out by ex- 
hibiting one or more intervening correspondences, reasoning is called 
in to establish it. Indeed, there is always a reason for every judg- 
ment, namely, the perceived correspondence of the concepts united in 
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the judgment. Thus we are always reasoning, but are hardly aware 
of it, unless several steps have to be taken to reach the desired con- 
clusion. In the ordinary investigation of nature, and classification 
of natural objects, close observation is usually sufficient’to reveal the 
‘required correspondences; but in mathematics and its applications to 
natural philosophy, as in optics, mechanics and astronomy, several 
intervening agreements have to be shown, after the manner of a de- 
monstration, before we reach the judgment desired; as for instance, 
the judgment that “the three angles of a triangle are equal to two 
‘right angles” is reached only by a previous process of proof. Both 
inductive and deductive reasoning proceed by inferences or judgments 
drawn from certain perceived facts or correspondences, the inference 
in the one case being to something more general from certain partic- 
ulars, and in the other to some particular from something more general. 
Thus, induction having inferred from various particulars that diamond 
is substantially the same substance as charcoal, deduction inferred the 
particular that, if so, it would burn. 

It is upon the nature of concepts, or general notions, that the con- 
troversy between the realists, the nominalists and the conceptualists 
turns. Started by the scholastic philosophers of the middle ages, 
chiefly in the interests of religion, the controversy has been continued, 
though less fiercely, in modern times. The schoiastic realists, fol- 
lowing Plato, held that all which is really perceived in our intercourse 
with objects is ideas (that is, the concepts or general notions of genera 
and species) ; that these ideas constituted all that is real in objects— 
apparent differences being merely phenomenal—and hence that all 
individuals of a class are really the same in substance. Conse- 
quently, the three persons of the Trinity were one in “the universal,” 
as they styled the general idea. The nominalists, on the contrary, 
held that individual things, with their special peculiarities, are what 
we perceive, and not the universal, or type of the class, which has no 
independent objective existence out of the individual, and the indi- 
viduals no other union except in the common class-name, and hence 
that different individuals cannot in any sense be one. The concep- 
tualists agreed with the nominalists, that the universal had no 
objective existence, but yet that individuals of a class were united 
in the mind by a common concept or notion formed from experience, 
and not merely by a common name. 

But few, if any, persons now hold to the special doctrine of realism, 
that universals are all which is perceived in objects, and that they 
have a real objective existence, independent alike of the mind which 
conceives them, and of the external objects in which they are 
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perceived ; but upon the points in dispute between the nominalists and 
the realists, philosophers are still divided. The main question between 
them is, whether classes of objects are united in the mind by acommon 
notion, or simply by a common name, so that the class-name finds its 
complete exemplification in the individual, and when used calls up 
only some individual of the class. According to this view, the only 
difference in meaning between the class-name and the individual name 
is that in the former case there is an accompanying consciousness 
that the term is equally applicable to each and every individual of 
the class, though it directly calls up or suggests only one. On the 
contrary, the conceptualist holds that the common name supposes a 
common notion; otherwise, there is no occasion for anything but sin- 
gular terms, or individual names; and that, in point of fact, in using 
class-names we do call up the common type of the class, and not 
simply an individual of it. Perhaps in this, as in so many other 
cases, the disputants on each side are partly right and partly wrong. 
There can be no doubt that the scientific investigator of nature, en- 
gaged in the classification of objects, forms a separate notion of each 
class-type, distinct from each and every individual of the class, and 
that this is called up in his mind on the recurrence of the class-name. 
But to the common, unscientific mind, there can be but an indistinct 
idea of the difference between the meaning of the general and the 
individual name, he scarcely realizing anything beyond what is im- 
plied in the latter in using the former. 

And here it may be proper to add a few observations in regard to 
language and thought in general. Their intimate connection is obvious, 
not only in the case just referred to, but throughout their whole ex- 
tent.’ It is evident that thought and language are built up together, 
and correspond to each other throughout. Objects of sense are first 
perceived and then named, and the name and the thing being thus 
associated together, the recurrence of either in our experience will 
recall the other. The relations of things, also — as those of time, 
place, quantity, degree and dependence—are first apprehended by the 
mind, and then receive a name; and here, too, the name and the 
thing mutually recall each other in our after-experience. The same 
is true also of abstract ideas, and their names, as of genera and spe- 
cies, judgments, conclusions, and the like. Thus the two systems 
of thoughts (or things) and their names are entirely parallel and 
co-extensive with each other. They must therefore mutually suggest 
each other throughout; and it is extremely doubtful whether we are 
capable of any form of thought without realizing, in some way, the 
corresponding words or symbols. In recalling a series of words, the 
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words suggest the ideas in succession, so that it is impossible for one 
to recover the ideas without the words, and without an audible or 
suppressed utterance of them; as one may easily satisfy himself, by 
attempting to think over the Lord’s Prayer—he will find that he is 
but “saying it to himself.” And in cases where the thought precedes 
the words and suggests them, they seem scarcely less essential to the 
progress of the thought. Asin mathematical demonstrations sym- 
bols, either actual or imaginary, are essential, so are words in other 
forms of thinking. As one proceeds in thought, the thoughts suggest 
the corresponding words, and he secures his progress by fixing it in 
language. Indeed, it seems impossible to proceed without it. Let 
one sit down to meditate, for instance, upon the excellences of virtue, 
and he will find himself expressing them inaudibly in words as he 
proceeds, and unable to realize to himself any excellence without a 
name for it. So intimate is the connection between thought and 
language. 

And if, now, the forms of knowledge which have thus far been 
described are all of which we are capable, to what extent may it be 
said that we can know God? As already shown, we have sufficient 
reason, even on the ground of common logical inference, for inferring 
the existence of an intelligent First Cause. And as intelligence, 
design and will constitute personality, the evidence of these in nature 
warrants the further inference that this Cause is a personal cause. 
We may also, from the evidences presented in the external world, as 
well as from the analogies of our own nature, clothe this personal God 
with various perfections. As we infer his wisdom, power and good- 
ness from the arrangements and conduct of nature, so we infer his 
holiness, or supreme regard for the right, from the clear declaration 
for its supremacy made by our own consciences. We cannot believe 
that God would have created us with such convictions of the impor- 
tance of the right, if such were not his own. It is readily admitted 
that, being ourselves finite, we cannot fully know the infinite. Infi- 
nite, however, is a negative word, and simply means, that which has 
no end. Infinite wisdom, power, holiness, and the like perfections in 
God, then, can be to us only these qualities as witnessed among men 
carried out to the highest possible perfection—confessedly beyond 
what we can realize. And is this all the knowledge which we can 
have of God? It is reliable, I think, as far as it goes; but after all, it 
is somewhat vague, and does not seem to come up to the standard of 
knowledge which we ought and do seem to have of God. Does such 
a knowledge meet the wants of the human soul, or at all account for 
the wonderful effects which the idea of God has produced in the 
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world ?—effects seen in the religious sentiments and practices of men, 
in the institutions of religion, and in the temples and appliances for 
worship all over the world? These effects, it is true, in very many 
cases, are evidence of a perversion and misapplication of the idea of 
God, through the evil purposes and passions of men, and yet they all 
show the potency of the idea. We must, then, be capable of some 
more direct and vivid knowledge of God than that which has been 
described. And as the vague knowledge just referred to begins in 
feeling, impressed upon us by external objects through our material 
organism, why may we not suppose, since God is a spirit, that, he ad- 
dresses himself directly to the spirit of man, awakening in him a 
feeling or consciousness of his presence? Such a supposition is quite 
conceivable, and seems to me to harmonize with both Scripture 
and facts. 

The feelings, the second great class of mental phenomena, need not 
detain us long. There is little that needs explanation here. That 
the feelings are not wholly physical, but have a mental element in 
them, is obvious. Even what are called organic or vital feelings, 
arising from disease, disorganization, or the action of the vital organs, 
are conscious affections, realized by the mind; and it is through them 
and the special sensations connected with the different senses, as 
already pointed out, that we reach a knowledge of external things. 
So the Appetites, as hunger and thirst and other propensities which 
tend to the continuance of life and of the race, and which are caused 
by or consist in local organic feelings, are accompanied by conscious- 
ness, and if consciousness be an evidence of mind, have a mental 
element in them. The evidence of mind becomes still clearer as we 
rise to the higher classes of feelings; as the Desires, which are cravings 
for something supposed to be for our own good; the Affections, or 
kindly interest in others; the Moral and Aisthetic feelings, arising 
from the perception of the right and the wrong, the comely and the 
uncomely. Cicero calls the stronger feelings perturbationes (disturb- 
ances), because attended with more or less agitation in the system, 
just as we call the same class of feelings Passions (sufferings), while 
the calmer and more strictly intellectual feelings are called Emotions 
(movers). .The feelings give a thrill to the system, and hence accor- 
ding to their kind are a prolific source of happiness or misery. For 
the same reason they are the great prompters to action. The per- 
ceptions of the intellect are clear, but cold. It is only as the warmth 
and impulse of feeling are added that we are impelled to action. 
Feeling, however, is merely an impulse, and not a guide to action. 
In itself it is dark and blind. As it usually springs from the per- 
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ceptions of the intellect, and receives all the light which it has from 
that, so it follows it as a servitor in action—occupying throughout a 
secondary but yet a very important place. 

With these remarks I pass to the last phase of the mind—the phe- 
nomena of the Will. Here again we enter upon difficult and debatable 
ground. The two fundamental questions to be settled are, first, 
What is the will? and, second, How far is it free? On the first of 
these questions various views are possible, and have actually been 
held: as, that the will is merely the strongest desire for the time 
being, that it is simply the power of choosing, and that it is the self- 
determined power, the autocrat of the mind. But the will cannot 
be merely a desire, however strong it may be. Desire is blind, is not 
an intelligent principle at all—at most but an irrational impulse 
towards some object or action. Desire is incapable of choice, which 
is certainly one of the functions of the will. Nor is the will, as I 
conceive, a self-determined power, the autocrat of the mind, as repre- 
sented by Kant, and others of his way of thinking. If there be any 
autocrat, or legislator for the mind, as the philosophers of this school 
are fond of calling the will, it is the conscience, which surely is not 
to be confounded with the will. Nor is the will merely the power of 
choosing; but it is this, supplemented by the power of carrying out 
its decisions through the organism—it is the power of choice, of deter- 
mination, and of execution. And this brings us to the consideration 
of the second question, How far is the will free? 

As our moral responsibility is supposed to depend upon the freedom 
of the wiil, and certain arguments seem to make against its freedom, 
the point has been strenuously contested by opposing disputants. 
Taking the powers of the will, now, as those of choosing, determining 
and executing, let us see what an analysis of these powers indicate as 
to its freedom, and the bearing that the conclusion to which we must 
come has upon our moral accountability. The whole question turns 
upon what we consider as involved in the power of choice. Choosing 
is preferring, or placing one thing before another on rational grounds, 
or after due deliberation. This is choice proper. A mere preference, 
from momentary inclination or taste, hardly rises to the dignity of 
choice, and is always subject to revision, and to be set aside by higher 
views. But when not set aside and followed in action, it has all the 
effect of a choice, and is to be treated as such. As all are aware, 
questions of conduct, in different cases, are decided upon higher or 
lower views ; but when the decision is final, and is acted upon, it is to 
be considered as a choice. And every choice, however made, has 
this element in it, that there is always a cause for the choice. That 
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cause miy be merely the strongest impulse for the moment, or it may 
be a good and substantial reason ; but in either case it is the ground 
of the decision, or that which determines it. The determining influ- 
ence or consideration, whatever it is, is what is called the strongest 
motive. It may not be the worthiest motive, nor a motive which the 
individual approves upon consideration, nor even at the moment, in 
his heart; and yet it ‘must in all cases be that which in his present 
state of mind and feeling he prefers and which determines his choice. 
What is a controlling motive with one man would not be with 
another; a bad man is moved by considerations which have little 
influence with the good man, but each alike is controlled by considera- 
tions which are congenial to his state of mind and according to his 
liking. Indeed, a motive has an influence with one because it is 
agreeable to him. There is no consciousness of compulsion, therefore, 
in being controlled by the strongest motive—a motive which is the 
strongest only because it is the most agreeable to us. The choice, if 
it is determined, is none the less our choice; is indeed determined by 
ourselves—that is, by our thoughts, feelings, preferences, etc. What 
higher freedom can one ask for than this ? 

But, can we choose contrary to the strongest motive? The power 
of contrary choice, so-called, is one of the absurdest things imagin- 
able. Nothing is more certain than that men are governed by 
motives in their actions. Ifit were not so, we could form no idea 
how men would act in any case, however well we might understand 
their character and their circumstances; whereas we always feel 
confident, when we know our man, how he will act in a given case. 
So, too, we cannot believe that one performed an act attributed to 
him when we can discover no motive for his doing it. Hence, in all 
criminal trials, an essential point is to show an adequate motive on 
the part of the accused for the commission of the crime. And if 
men are governed by motives, of course the strongest motive must 
prevail. To allow that we are governed by motives, and yet contend 
that at any time we may give the preponderance to a weaker over a 
stronger motive, is to say that the stronger is not stronger, but 
weaker. The strength of a motive is determined by its influence 
over the mind. If it be the strongest motive, it must be because it 
has the greatest influence over the mind; and if it has the greatest 
influence, how can any other motive for the moment have more? The 
motive which is strongest for the present moment need not, it is true, 
be the strongest for the next moment, and may not have been for the 
preceding moment; but how it is to become the weaker, at the very 
time that it is actually the stronger, is beyond my comprehension. 
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It is admitted that one may at the next moment choose the contrary 
of what he now chooses, but not unless some new element is intro- 
duced into the case. He may suddenly change his mind, as we say, 
from some new view which has occurred to him, or may choose the 
opposite just to show that he can do it; in which latter case the desire 
to prove that he can do it becomes the strongest motive, prevailing 
over his real preferences. If I have made up my mind to go to Boston 
and am on the point of starting, some new consideration may dissuade 
me from going; or if told that I can’t help going, I may stay at home 
just to show that Ican. Here, however, the strongest motive pre- 
vails, just as in other cases. What I now choose is, of course, my 
present choice. To suppose, therefore, that I can now choose the 
opposite of that, or anything but that, is to suppose that I can choose 
what I do not choose; which is not only absurd but impossible. 
And, indeed, if it were possible for one to do it, it would be no more 
rational evidence of mental freedom than for an emancipated man to 
exhibit his freedom by doing all sorts of absurd things, against his 
own convictions of interest and propriety. 

As to the deeper question, whether our thoughts, feelings, etc., 
which determine our wills, are not themselves determined by external 
things, and the surrounding influences in which we have passed our 
lives, and hence that we are not accountable for them and their influ- 
ence over our wills, it is admitted that the logical difficulties are 
serious, though practically the case is plain enough. Here we touch 
upon the vital point in the question of fate and free-will, which has 
always been in dispute among men, and, I imagine, always will be. 
The will, as we have seen, must be determined in its choice by the 
thoughts and feelings which have the greatest influence with it at the 
time; and if, now, these thoughts and feelings are wholly determined 
from without, how is the individual responsible for his choosing and 
acting? The bad man, it is said, has been made so by an unfavorable 
set of influences, as the good man has been made good by an oppo- 
site set of influences. Such is the fatalistic argument. To this it 
may be replied, without attempting directly to meet the logical diffi- 
culty, which perhaps is too subtile for our powers, that practically 
every man feels that he is free and responsible for his conduct. It 
is admitted that certain influences are unfavorable to virtue, and yet, 
the worst man has never yielded to any unfavorable influence against 
his inclination and will. All his departures from virtue have been 
made willingly, and of his own choice; he has formed no evil habit, 
and neglected to form no good one, but by his own consent. Not 
that he approves his course. Far from it. He bitterly condemns 
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himself rather, and has no doubt that he is condemned by both God 
and man; all which shows that he, no more than others, admits the 
plea of necessity to be valid. 

Thus much for the nature of choice, in which, as already stated, is 
the only difficulty in regard to the will. But in all action, after a 
choice has been made, there must be a determination to act in accor- 
dance with the choice, and an impulse imparted to carry out the act 
externally. To choose a given course seems, indeed, almost to imply 
the determination to follow it; and yet choosing and determining are 
distinct acts, and the latter is more exclusively an act of the will than 
the former. In choosing, the other powers of the mind seem to be 
called in, and the choice to be the result of their joint action under 
the direction of the will. But the determination to act in accordance 
with our choice, and the command or impulse given to carry out the 
determination, are wholly the acts of the will. 

It would be easy to add more; but this must suffice. I have pur- 
posely made the article a discussion of some of the more important 
doctrines of Psychology, rather than a general literary and historical 
disquisition about it. Such a disquisition might have been prepared 
more easily, and would doubtless have been perused with more in- 
terest by the general reader; but the present form, it is believed, will 
be found to be more useful to those who will take the pains to read it. 


J. T. CHAMPLIN. 
WATERVILLE, MAINE. 























RELIGIOUS FREEDOM IN RUSSIA. 


Religious Freedom in Russia, consisting of an Argument on behalf of 
Native Russian Baptists, held amenable to the Russian penal 
statute agrinst change of religion. Addressed to His Excel- 
lency, M. Le Chevalier Henri, Baron d’Offenberg, Minister 
Plenipotentiary from Russia to the Uniied States, at New 
York, January 1874. 


To His Excellency, M. Le Chevalier Henri, Baron d’Offenberg, Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from Russia to the United States. 
OUR EXCELLENCY:—tThe statements made in the Memorial 
on behalf of the Russian Baptists, lately submitted to your con- 
sideration seem to call for confirmation from historic authorities. 
The Memorial refers to reports coming from Southern Russia, 
through Berlin, Prussia, to the American Baptist Missionary Union, 
at Boston, and by them referred to the Evangelical Alliance meeting 
at New York, October 2d to 10th, to the effect: That certain Russian 
subjects holding the views of Baptists have been subjected to disabil- 
ities under the Russian penal statute forbidding to natives change of 
religion, while Germans resident in the same provinces are exempt 
from penalty. Reference is made to the long line of precedents, of 
Roman law, of the rescripts of Christian emperors, of the Justinian as 
opposed to the Theodosian code adopted in the Eastern Empire, of 
the Greek Church while claiming freedom from Roman ecclesiastical 
domination down to the fall of Constantinople, and of Russian 
Imperial interpretation of the penal statute promulgated to prevent 
political intrigue under the guise of religious authority ; all of which 


precedents indicate, either that the infliction of these disabilities in 
(148) ' 
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remote provinces has not been brought to the notice of the Imperial 
authorities, or that the views of Baptists have been misconceived. 
Mention is made of the fact that like disabilities were imposed in 
Germany and Sweden on natives embracing the same faith, until, 
about twenty years since, when the Secretary of State of the United 
States Government, an adherent of the Baptist Church, called the 
attention of the Prussian and Swedish Cabinets to it as a matter of 
. international courtesy towards the numerous American residents who 
were affiliated with their co-religionists in central and northern 
Europe ; from which time those disabilities were removed. Attention 
is also called to these facts: That in Turkey, China, and other 
empires in Asia, more or less directly associated with Russia, the 
European policy, lately revived as that of the Roman and early 
Christian empires, has been re-established as a precedent of their 
history ; and that the principle of religious liberty, adopted as their 
policy at their origin as a nation by the United States of America, 
was received by them as a heritage from ancient Asiatic as well as 
early Christian nations, and has been transmitted to the present 
nations of the world most worthily by the Empire and the Church 
from which Russia is proud to derive her civil and religious precedents. 

The following brief enumeration of principles and of testimonies 
that have been generally recognized by the great powers in succes- 
sive ages and of different religions is respectfully submitted in 
justification of the views of your memorialists. 

The principle of individual responsibility in worship rendered to the 
Divine Being, under whose authority nations as well as individuals 
act, was recognized by Grecian and Roman authorities in jurispru- 
dence, and was maintained in the Grecian states and in the Roman 
republic and empire; the exceptions occurring only when this freedom 
led, or was supposed to lead, to acts directly in violation of the co- 
ordinate divine authority which requires allegiance to civil govern- 
ment in all things except conscientious worship of the Divine Being. 
The religion of Jesus Christ is essentially personal and intelligent 
acceptance of and conformity to his precepts; and the sacred Scrip- 
tures demand that its exercise be left by human, as it is by the divine 
authority, to individual responsibility. Founded, as all European 
governments have been, on the profound polity and laws of the 
Roman and Greek empires, modified and sanctioned by Christ's 
teaching, the early Christian empires maintained this principle. At 
the separation of the eastern and western empires, the western 
empire and the nations of western Europe departed from this prin- 
ciple; while the eastern empire, from which Russia received her 
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precedents, maintained and urged its claim down to the time of its 
fall at the taking of Constantinople, A. D. 1453. The exceptions to 
this statement have occurred from two causes mainly: first, the dif- 
ferences and rivalries of parties in the church itself, which seemed to 
compel the civil government to assume the support of one as against 
the other ; and, second, the indiscretion of religious leaders, who mis- 
led their adherents into violation of their civil obligations in their 
maintenance of the right of individual responsibility as to forms of 
worship. In quite modern times the powers of western Europe have 
been gradually returning to the principle of the early Christian 
empire. The great powers of Asia, too, whose interest required its 
recognition, have recalled principles recognized in their own history, 
which justified a return to the divine law of individual responsibility 
in religious service; and the United States of America, from their 
origin as an independent nation, have embodied this principle as 
fundamental, that personal responsibility to the Deity in worship, 
and civil responsibility under human government, are codrdinate 
duties, and alike of divine appointment. The first state organized 
on this distinctive principle was one founded by Baptists. Their 
history, under the designation of “ Anabaptists,” both in England 
and on the Continent, shows that with slight admitted exceptions 
they have ever maintained the same; and it is because they are 
under every form of human government true to their civil as to their 
religious allegiance that the favorable consideration of the imperial 
authority is asked to the case of the Baptists who are Russian subjects. 

The, polytheistic religions of ancient Greece and Rome necessarily 
required freedom not only in different states, but to individuals of 
the same community, in their religious devotion. When, therefore, 
philosophic minds could not consistently believe but in one infinite 
deity, and therefore declined participation in the rites of any special 
religious ceremonial, the civil law sustained them, though popular 
prejudice for a time inflicted the penalties of exile and even of death, 
as in the cases of Anaxagoras, Socrates, and Plato. (Plato, Apol. 
Socrat., c. 7, 15, 17, 19; Xenophon, Mem. Socrat., I, § 1-9.) The 
Romans, under a common government, at first monarchical, then 
republican, and finally imperial, not only recognized but were able to 
maintain the principle of individual responsibility and of personal 
freedom in influencing others as to religious belief and practice. The 
important point to notice is this: that the Roman law embodied not 
only the principle of religious toleration, which permits the pre- 
servation of an ancestral and national faith, but also the principle of 
religious freedom, which concedes as an inalienable right the privilege 
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of individual profession of any new faith, or the change of one’s 
religion, and the permission to use conscientious efforts to lead others 
to embrace the believer’s views. The institutions of Numa, who 
believed in one Great Spirit, that worship should be intelligent and 
not through images, and who organized associations and colleges for 
students of spiritual truth, controlled permanently thoughtful Roman 
minds; but it was not allowed to interfere with the introduction of 
the worship of varied deities and their statues. (Plutarch’s Numa.) 
Under the republic, the varied systems of Greek philosophy as to 
religious truth were freely propagated. Prominent statesmen, like 
Cicero, were eclectic in their religious opinions. (Cicero de Offic., 
l.I,c.1.) The colleges of Numa were continued; and their favor- 
able influence on religious conviction was commended by such states- 
men as Cato. (Cic. de Senec., c. 13.) The apparent exceptions to 
this law of toleration not only show the existence of the law, but the 
ground of its restricted application. In Cicero’s enumeration (Cic. 
de Leg., b. II, c. 8) of the laws prevailing in his day as to religion, 
the provision, “ Let no new nor foreign gods, unless publicly acknow- 
ledged, be privately worshipped,” admits “ public and legitimate ” as 
opposed to “private and illicit” religious views ; as is confirmed in the 
farther provision : “Let due honor be paid to those virtues by which 
man is exalted to heaven, as intelligence, valor, piety, and fidelity, 
and let temples be consecrated to their honor ; but to the vices let no 
sacred sacrifices be paid.” The statements of the historians (Liv., 
1]. XXXIX, c. 8, et seq., and Val. Max., 1. I, c. 3.) as to ordinances 
suppressing Bacchanalian and other vicious associations, and the de- 
cree of the Senate, A. U. C. 686, for the suppression of certain col- 
leges on political grounds, with their restoration in the consulship of 
- P. Clodius (Cicero in Pisonem, c. 4, and pro Sexto, c. 15, 25), indicates 
the existence of the law by the freedom of its abuse. Yet more marked 
is the fact that the Jews were allowed freedom in their rites and 
worship, and even in gaining numerous proselytes among all nations, 
under the successors of Alexander, in the Grecian empire; and that 
this privilege was continued and maintained under the sway of the 
Roman republic, its exercise receiving only temporary and local 
restriction, and that from political causes, while the permanent law 
under the emperors, from Augustus to Trajan, gave them religious 
freedom. (Horat., Sat. I, 9, 69; Tacit., Hist., 1. V, c. 5; Juvenal, 
Sat. VI, 541, et seq.; Josephus, Bell. Jud., 1. II, c. 20, § 2.) 

Under J. Cesar the colleges of Numa were temporarily suspended 
for political reasons; but the Jews were excepted from the statute. 
(Sueton. C. J. Caesar, c. 42, and Joseph. Antiq., 1. XIV, c. 17.) 
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Under Augustus, when the restriction was removed, and associations 
of political agitators abused their privileges, an edict was promulgated 
forbidding such associations, “except those ancient and declared law- 
ful” (Sueton., Octav., c. 32); the exception recognizing the permanent 
rule.. Under Claudius Jews were banished for a time from Rome, 
apparently under a general decree of the Senate expelling pretenders 
to magical powers from Italy, and on the same principle that the 
power of the Druids was suppressed in Gaul. (Sueton., Claudius, 
c. 25; Tacitus, Annal., 1. XII, c. 52; Luke, Act. Apost., xviii. 
2.) The evidence of this is seen in the decree of Claudius as to 
the Jews confirming the rights granted under both the Grecian and 
Roman empires in all his dominions, and that “on account of their 
fidelity and friendship to the Romans.” (Josephus, Antigq., 1. XIX, 
c. 5, § 3.) From the time of Nero the application of this law to the 
Christian religion became matter of chief interest. 

As the divine law taught by Christ and his apostles is recognized 
as fundamental in all the codes of the eastern and western empires, 
and in all digests both of the civil and common law accepted through- 
out Christian Europe and western Asia, it is not unimportant to note 
~ that the principle of individual responsibility as to the acceptance or 
rejection of the Christian faith, and of personal freedom as to the 
modes of religious worship as well as of doctrinal belief, is enjoined 
everywhere in the New Testament. Christ taught that his religion, 
since it is divine while all others were human (John x. 7, 8, and xiv. 
6), is to make disciples of all nations (Matthew xxviii. 19); and he 
reproved his favorite apostle for forbidding the independence of one 
who declined following him as a leader. (Mark ix. 38, 39.) At the 
beginning of their mission, Jews and proselytes to the Jewish faith 
’ from all nations became Christians; and, while maintaining that no 
other religion was divine and for all men, the apostles taught that 
both national and individual customs and rites were to be unrestricted, 
their conformity to the Christian standard being left to gradual and 
personal development; and the first Christian council established 
this principle. (Acts Apost. ii. 9-11,17; iv. 12; vi.1; x. 28, 34, 
35, 42; xi. 4, 18, 20, 26; xv. 1-31.) In like manner, the great 
apostle Paul, specially ordained to present Christian truth in its re- 
lation to the customs and habits of thought of all nations, taught in 
Asiatic cities,as Ephesus, in Roman cities, as Philippi, and in Grecian 
cities, as Corinth, that men of every class, caste and customs were to 
be perfectly free to indulge their own personal views, preferences 
and habits in the church, as well as in society. (Romans x. 1; xii. 
1; 1 Cor. iii. 1; ix. 21; xii. 31; xv. 32; Gal. iii. 28; Phil. iii. 16.) 
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As now the Christian precept was in harmony with the Roman law 
as to the principle of religious freedom, it was to be anticipated that 
it would be the avowed, if not the real, guide of the Roman govern- 
ment towards the Christian as towards other religions. 

In accordance with this expectation, we find that the defence 
urged by Jesus on trial was conformed to Roman law, and that the 
Roman procurator, Pontius Pilate, after a just effort to release him as 
a religious leader, was only constrained to pronounce sentence upon 
him on the charge that he was a leader in civil sedition. (Compare 
Luke xxiii. 2-15 with Matt. xxvii. 24 and John xviii. 20.) When the 
apostle Peter asserted his right to make proselytes to the Christian 
faith at Jerusalem, he was sustained by the people and by the wisest 
of the Sanhedrim ; while in Samaria and elsewhere, though not a 
Roman citizen, he was unmolested. (Act. Apost. iv. 18-21; v. 18 
26, 29, 34, 38, 42; ix. 31, 32; x. 37, 48.) The apostle Paul, though 
interrupted at Jerusalem and occasionally in Asia Minor and Greece, 
as at Damascus, Jerusalem, and Ephesus, and also at small towns 
like Lystra and Thessalonica, was always sustained by the civil 
authorities against religious sectaries; he was courteously granted 
special liberty while a prisoner waiting trial; and when he had ap- 
pealed to Cesar Nero he was permitted for two years to make pro- 
selytes from all classes at Rome, even from officers of the imperial 
court. (Act. Apost. ix. 22,23; compare 2-Cor. xi. 32, 33; Act. 
Apost. ix. 29; xiii. 5, 7, 12, 42, 49,50; xiv. 3,4,19; xvi. 19-24, 
35-39; xvii. 4-9, 17; xviii. 8-17; xix. 8-10, 34-41; xxii. 24-29; 
xxiii. 3, 26-30; xxiv. 10-23; xxv. 8-11, 24-27; xxvi. 3, 19-23, 31, 
32; xxvii. 3-43; xxviii. 7, 16, 17, 21, 30, 31; Phil. i. 13; iv. 22.) 
Subsequently, Nero, to divert popular odium from himself for the 
burning of a portion of the city of Rome, preferred charges against 
the Christians, which led to the martyrdom of the apostles Peter and 
Paul; the ground of his action, however, not being that they made 
proselytes, but that their religion was “a superstition leading to evil 
deeds.” (Tacitus, Annal., 1. XV, c. 44; Sueton., Nero, c. 16; Paul, 
2 Tim. ii. 9; iv. 6, 16-18; 1 Peter ii. 12; iv. 15,16; 2 Peter i. 5.) 

Under subsequent emperors, till Constantine’s accession, Christians 
were under the law free to exercise and propagate their faith; all 
exceptions arising from special decrees suspending the operation of 
the law. Titus imposed a tax on Jews, when their rebellion was 
subdued by his arms, rather a as political guarantee than as an 
imposition on their religious freedom, which was still allowed; and 
this tax Domitian continued. (Sueton., Domitian, c. 12; Josephus, 
Bell. Jud., 1. VII, c. 6, § 6.) | Domitian also, on political grounds 
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sought to eradicate the posterity of David, and hence proceeded 
against certain Christian leaders, as the apostle John; but he released 
descendants of the apostle Jude, reported to him as of David's line, 
when he found them simple though firm believers in Christ’s spiritual 
kingdom. (John, Apoc., i. 9; Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., 1. III, c. 20, 
and Chron., 1. II, Olym. 218.) Under Trajan an edict against 
secret societies was revived; whose application to Christians Pliny, 
the historian, was directed to examine. Upon his statement that the 
character of the Christian assemblies did not make them amenable to 
Roman law, an imperial edict was issued, which required adoration 
of the images of the emperors; an act which by the intelligent was 
regarded but a recognition of allegiance to the civil power as of divine 
authority, and of course a duty codrdinate with that of religious wor- 
ship, but not constituting such worship. (Plin. Epist.,1. X., 96, 97; 
Euseb., Eccl. Hist., 1. III, c. 32; Cod. Theod.1. XV. tit. 4.) Hadrian, 
when popular prejudice was leading to abuse of this edict of Tra- 
jan, issued an edict forbidding the illegitimate application of it 
to Christians. (Just. Mart., Apol. I, c. 69, who gives the original 
Latin; Eusebius, Eccl. Hist., 1. IV, c. 9, the Greek.) Under the 
Antonines Justin defends the Christians against the charge of want 
of allegiance. (Just. Mart., Apol., pt. I, 1. IV, c. 12.) In a preserved 
letter of M. Aurelius Antoninus, the emperor states that his father 
ordered “that persons of this class should not be subjected to any 
harm, unless they were proved to have performed acts injurious to 
the welfare of the Roman empire.” (Epist. Anton., Eusebius Eccl. 
Hist., pt. I, 1. IV, c. 13, 15, 26.) Under Septimus Severus local 
persecutions were repressed ; except in case of the Montanists, charged 
with political agitation. (Tertullian, Apol., c. 7, 12, 30, 37, 49; 
Eusebius, Kccl. Hist., 1. VI, c. 7.) That the course of succeeding 
emperors was determined by similar principles is attested by Roman 
historians, as Lampridius and Vopiscus, by Christian writers, as 
Rufinus and Dionysius, and still more by the law digests of Modes- 
tinus (Dig., 1. XLVIII, tit. 19, § 30), and of Paulus (I. V, tit. 21, § 2), 
in which the prohibition of new religions is associated with and is 
founded upon the claim of its leaders to supernatural powers and the 
practice of magical arts ; which claim and practice did not belong to 
Christians. 

The validity of the defence of the Christian apologists and its influ- 
ence at the imperial court is illustrated by the statement of Constan- 
tine, the first Christian emperor, recording an incident of his own 
early life. One day, when in an audience given to his generals gross 
violation of duty was reported on the part of certain officers, the 
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emperor indignant at the infidelity of his agents, turned sternly to 
the ministers of the state-religion and demanded from them to know 
where were men who could be trusted; when the ruling augur frankly 
avowed, “The Christians can be trusted.” The impression of that 
scene, early witnessed, led the youthful Constantine to an examination 
of the Christian faith which resulted in his conversion. (Eusebius, 
Vit. Constan., p. I, c. 51.) 

Constantine’s course, as a Christian emperor, was determined by 
the Spirit of Christ’s teaching; while his administration maintained 
the Roman law. While the majority of the Roman patricians and of 
the senate adhered to old Roman religions, the emperor at great 
expense distributed copies of the New Testament; he issued edicts, 
and personally visited the provinces to address the people on the 
Christian faith; but he declared that while he desired that all should 
become Christians, none should be compelled as to their religion. 
(Eusebius, Vit. Constan., 1. II, c. 48-60.) When a deputation came 
from Africa denouncing the views of Arius, he replied that it gave 
him great distress on coming to the throne as a Christian emperor to 
find the Christian church divided upon theoretical questions; that he 
could not but regard their differences as mainly controversies about 
words; and he besought them to settle this dispute among themselves, 
or, if that were impossible, to be at peace, allowing each one to retain 
their own views. (Eusebius, Vit. Constan., 1. II, c. 64-72.) In 
his edict as to “piety towards God and the Christian religion,” he 
assumes that the truth of the Christian religion is “a matter of argu- 
ment,” and its excellence to be attested “‘by deeds”; he declares that 
he is opposed to all persecution on account of religion, and that he 
gives “‘to all the free privilege of venerating the divine law by such 
worship as each deems due.” (Eusebius, Vit. Constan., 1. II, c. 24-42.) 

That there was a departure at times from the spirit of both the 
Roman law and of the Christian principle under some of the early 
Christian emperors, is manifest from the embodiment of the rescripts 
of those emperors made by Theodosius II, in his celebrated code; but 
it was the result of political rivalries which ceased after Christianity 
became, under Justinian, the prevailing religion of the entire empire. 
The tendency to the rule of ecclesiastics as co-ordinate with the civil 
authority, and at times opposed to it, is manifest in the two books of 
ecclesiastical laws appended to the body of civil law in that code, 
(Codex Theodosianus, 1. XV and XVI, tit. 5.) This code, how- 
ever, collected under the administration of a weak prince, designed 
to supersede really the excellent system of Roman law, and made up 
only of statutes recognized because their exercise had been called 
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for in the decisions of Christian emperors, first promulgated in the 
eastern empire by Theodosius II, A. D. 438, and adopted by Valen- 
tinian III the same year as the fundamental law in the western 
empire, maintained its authority only ninety years in the eastern 
empire; whereas in the western empire it gained permanent authority. 
It is yet more to be observed that this code, about the time of the 
Gothic conquest of Rome, A. D. 476, was supplemented by the edicts 
of Theodoric and the Lex Wisigothorum, in which were embodied 
principles of Roman law modified by law customs of the Germans ; 
among whom the Druids held sway, and were virtual legislators. In 
both these codes the intolerant ecclesiastical domination which the 
Roman civil law had sought to suppress in northern Europe, was in- 
corporated into both the civil and canon law which prevailed through 
western Europe; its statutes as to religious compulsion by priests 
over Jews and heretics being relics of barbarism, hardly conceivable 
to the people of modern Europe. (Edict. Theod., 70, 71, 106, 108, 
125, 126, 154; Lex Wisigothorum, 1. XII, tit. 2 and 3.) The 
fact that the code of Theodosius prevailed through southern and 
central Europe, permeating the old German codes (Corpus Juris 
Germ. Antiq. Lex Aleman, tit. 1-23; Lex Baiuvar, tit. 1-13; 
Lex Burgund. Addit. I, tit. 15), and maintaining its sway until 
two centuries ago, and that the Gothic code with all its bar- 
barity is supreme law in Spain down to the present age, explains 
the ecclesiastical despotism which now seeks to dominate over the 
governments of Europe. 

Meanwhile the history of the eastern empire became the counter- 
poise to that of the western, so far as religious freedom was concerned. 
Justinian coming to the throne of the eastern empire, A. D. 527, found 
that the Theodosian code did not suit the spirit of the eastern church 
and people. A revision was made of Roman law as recognized from 
the days of Hadrian; the edicts of the Christian emperors, as digested 
under Theodosius, being incorporated. This work was hastily done, 
being completed in two years. It was promulgated A. D. 529, and 
made to supersede the Theodosian code. Its imperfection led to a 
more thorough digest, and one more conformed to the spirit of the 
old Roman law. It is an instructive fact that German editors of the 
Theodosian code three centuries ago, as Gothofred’s, imply in their 
title page that this code had the sanction of Justinian. The institutes 
of Justinian, promulgated as the body of civil law, A. D. 533, and 
recognized as such until the fall of the Grecian empire with Constan- 
tinople, A. D. 1453, omits everything that could be construed into 
religious legislation. No reader would know the recognized religion 
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but from the reference to Jesus Christ in the proemium. The edition 
published at Paris, A. D. 1870, with the institutes of Gaius and of 
other Roman lawyers on the alternate pages, shows scarcely a depar- 
ture from the spirit, or even from the letter of the Roman law. The 
only provision that makes allusion to religion relates to grounds and 
buildings used for temples and tombs ; and the text of Justinian is so 
near that of Marcianus, that nothing but the use of the singular 
“Deus” for “ Dii,” indicates the change now fully established in the 
national faith. (Marcianus Inst., 1. III, tit. 1, § 2-7; Justinianus 
Inst., 1. II, tit. 1, § 7-10.) 

That this complete eradication from the institutes of Justinian of 
all ecclesiastical statutes was indicative of a principle to be pursued 
by the emperors of the east, is on the very face of the history of the 
relation which existed between the eastern and western churches and 
empires from the sixth to the fifteenth centuries; and it is directly 
confirmed by Byzantine writers. 

Three leading points of difference between the two churches, aside 
from that of metropolitan precedence or independence, have been the 
following: The doctrinal question whether the Holy Spirit proceeds, 
or emanates, from the Father only or from the Son also; the ritual- 
istic practice of image-worship; and the permission of ‘marriage to 
priests. Down to the opening of the fifteenth century, when the 
Grecian empire, driven almost to desperation by Turkish invasion, 
sought an alliance of Christian powers against Mohammedan rapacity, 
imploring that she be allowed freedom of religious belief and practice 
her entreaties were met with the cold reply “ that nothing but the 
solemn oath that her people believed what they did not believe, and 
submitted her creed, her worship, and the domestic vows of her 
priests to foreign domination,” would secure for her the sympathy and 
aid of her Christian kindred. The Roman and Byzantine writers, 
especially the latter, trace through all the centuries of her trying his- 
tory this cry for religious freedom on the one hand, and this intolerant 
demand put forth on the other hand. 

Basil, one of the last representatives of pure Greek classic culture, 
writes in the fifth century as to the intolerance manifested in the 
Arian controversy: “ Our ancestors were persecuted by worshippers 
of images ; now we are persecuted by those who bear the image of 
Christ.” (Basil, Epist. CCLVII.) 

At the opening of the seventh century when bitter controversies as 
to the nature of Christ were pressed by the Roman on the Greek 
Church, Evagrius, in writing the history of the Church from A. D. 
431 to 594, combats the spirit of intolerance as to religious opinions. 
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In his “Defensio Varietatis Opinionum” he maintains that such 
variety is especially natural and legitimate among Christians whose 
faith is an intelligent belief. ‘‘ We adore,” writes he, “the Trinity as 
fundamental ;” but, adds he, “as to other topics our Saviour has left 
us the faculty of free thought concerning these” (c. XI). As evidence 
that “the holy Catholic church allows the same,” he refers to the 
bitter spirit of Theodosius towards opposing Christian sects, as well 
as against his subjects still adhering to the religion of their ancestors; 
and he contrasts the Theodosian code with that of Justinian, which 
latter he seems to regard that of “the holy Catholic Church.” As 
presenting the spirit of the Justinian code he quotes (Just. Instit., 1. 
I, tit. 1, § 3): “Juris preecepta sunt hec; honeste vivere, alterum 
non leedere, suum cuique tribuere.” As this principle of the Justinian 
code is word for word that of the Roman civil law (Ulpianus Regul., 
1. I, tit. 3), and as it is quoted by Evagrius only half a century after 
the Theodosian code was superseded by the Justinian, it seems mani- 
fest that the fundamental law of the eastern empire, and of the Greek 
Catholic Church, was that of religious freedom. 

In the close of the seventh century, the value of adherence to this 
principle of the eastern empire and church has a striking illustration. 
The sentiment of the Greek Church had for a century been repug- 
nant to the introduction of images; as objects of worship, into the 
Christian church. Under the emperor Leo III, who reigned A. D. 
716 to 741, the practice, forced upon the Greeks by the Roman 
hierarchy, was gradually done away. Leo’s successor, Constantine 
Copronymus, sustained his people ; but, led by the agitation of ad- 
herents of the Roman hierarchy, he called a council, determining to 
subject the question of religious freedom in Christian worship to 
popular, rather than imperial decision. The council sustaining him, 
this emperor, and his successor, Leo IV, maintained the independent . 
action of the council of the Greek Church. At Leo’s premature 
death, A. D. 779, the empress-mother, Irene, as regent, was wrought 
upon by the Roman monks, led by Tarasius ; until, in an agony of 
religious terror, she called the people together, to implore them to 
yield to the authority of the Roman pontiff, for her sake. The 
account occupies a large space in the pages of Byzantine historians ; 
as in the History of Cedrenus and the Annals of Zonaras; and it is 
pictured with graphic skill in the Chronographia of Theophantes. 
It is in the fifth year of her regency before the Empress Irene hazards 
an appeal to the people. With touching eloquence she pictures the 
condition of her Christian subjects, exclaiming: ‘I see the church, 
which is founded on the rock Christ, now rent and dismembered; we 
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indeed among ourselves asserting opinions most diverse; other Chris- 
tians, even of the East, who profess the same faith, maintaining opin- 
ions diverse from us, thinking indeed with the Western Christians 
and agreeing with them; to such an extent that we, so alienated 
from all these, are daily prosecuted with the anathema of both alike.” 
Then, turning to her own wretched condition, anathematized as was 
her husband by the Roman pontiff, she imploringly exclaimed: “The 
anathema is fearful. I dread it; lest I should be condemned in the 
day of our Lord and of his just judgment, when neither emperor, 
nor priest, nor princes, nor multitudes of people, can deliver me.” 
(Theophantis Chronographia, A. D. 779.) The result was the triumph 
of the spirit of religious intolerance, which perpetuated the trials of 
the eastern church and empire. 

In the middle of the ninth century again the struggle for religious 
freedom was revived, under Michael III; and was maintained by 
Photius, appointed patriarch A. D. 858 by the emperor, because of 
his adherence to this principle. In his letter to the monk Theodosius 
(Phot. Epist. LX XXIV), he declares that “ Ishmaelite atheists, under 
the cloak of Christianity, transformed into ane attempt to 
assume the control of individual opinion.” 

Not to trace this history farther in its successive stages, the struggles 
of the last of the heroic Greek emperors, John Palzologus, to secure 
the recognition of the principle of religious freedom, will forever be 
memorable in history. Going in person to Italy, with a large retinue 
of Greek bishops, a declaration of doctrine, as a basis of union, was 
drawn up, whose wording showed how much the Roman pontiff was 
willing to yield to the spirit of religious liberty, at a time when, in 
the Council of Basel, reformers were maintaining their title to it 
as aright. The bond of agreement related to four particulars: The 
doctrines of the procession of the Holy Spirit, of the conversion of the 
sacramental bread into the body of Christ, of release from purgatorial 
penalties by the offerings of surviving friends, and of the supreme au- 
thority of the Roman pontiff as successor to the apostle Peter over 
the entire church. As to all these points, except the last, it was 
tacitly allowed that each church might maintain its own form of ex- 
pression ; while the latter was insisted on, as an essential admission 
on the part of the eastern empire and church. (Conc. Labbei et Cos- 
sartii XIII, p. 510 et seq.; Syropulos, p. 307.) It is manifest that 
this statement recognizes that in all which relates to spiritual truth 
and worship of God, the divine formation of each individual mind 
indicates the necessity of individual differences, and of responsibility 
only to him; while toleration is only to be denied where ambition for 
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power rules in the seat of ecclesiastical authority. It is not surprising 
that Greek Christians preferred the civil despotism of the Turk, 
which conscience could recognize as the ordering of divine providence, 
rather than the idolatry of substituting for spiritual worship to the 
Divine Being a forced submission to human authority. It seems impos- 
sible that with such a history, the principle of religious toleration 
and of religious freedom could ever be designedly overlooked in the 
empire or by the church which boasts its heirship to such ancestral 
precedents. 

A century ago, a new nation, made up of the people of various 
European states, was allowed the privilege of organization on the 
simple precedents of natural law. In the Convention that formed 
its constitution, ancient Grecian principles of polity and law, modified 
by Christian ameliorations, were quoted as of special authority; and 
individual responsibility in service rendered to the Divine Being in 
worship, and like responsibility for service to civil government as 
ordained by him, were recognized as co-ordinate principles. In that 
constitution, the distinction virtually made by the Roman law between 
religious toleration and religious freedom is maintained; and the 
assumption of authority even to tolerate religion is declared to be 
unauthorized by the Divine Being, in his appointment for civil gov- 
ernment. The first. President of the United States of America, 
George Washington, who was also commander-in-chief of its armies, 
and president of the convention that framed its constitution, thus 
replied to a Hebrew congregation of Newport, Rhode Island, who, 
under date of August 17th, 1790, acknowledged as “the work of the 
Great God” a government under which, for the first time, Israelites 
had “the invaluable rights of citizens free and equal.” Said the new 
president: “The citizens of the United States of America have a 
right to applaud themselves for having given to mankind examples of 
an enlarged and liberal policy; a policy worthy of imitation. All 
possess like liberty of conscience and immunities of.citizenship. It is 
now no more that toleration is spoken of ; as if it were by the indul- 
gence of one class of people that another enjoyed the exercise of their 
inalienable rights.” Made up as the American nation is, this prin- 
ciple held by all the great empires of ancient times has been recalled; 
and in the growing intimacy of international intercourse it has been 
more and more recognized as an essential principle of international 
courtesy which should take the form of established law. Even the 
Asiatic empires have recognized that its admission was but the resto- 
ration of the very principle without which their civil authority never 
could have been established : for India, China and Persia have consoli- 
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dated their ancient power only by toleration to various religious sects, 
at different ages rising and prevailing, whose differences of doctrine 
and religious practice in their best days far exceed those ever known 
in the Christian world ; while even the modern Mohammedan powers 
have extended their sway, as did their prophet, only on the pledge of 
religious toleration. As aspecimen of the treaties made with the 
united powers of Europe and of the United States by Asiatic govern- 
ments, may be cited that which led to the Imperial Rescript of the 
Turkish Sultan, issued in February, 1856. 

By virtue of a treaty, on whose terms of agreement the high con- 
tracting powers were Great Britain, France, Austria, Sardinia, Russia 
and Turkey, to which the United States was indirectly a party, a 
Hatti Sherif, dated February 6th, 1856, was promulgated to all his 
subjects by the Sultan of Turkey, in which are found the following 
requisitions : 


Every sect, in localities where there are no other religious denomina- 
tions, shall be free from every species of restraint as regards the public 
exercise of religion..... My Sublime Porte shall take energetic mea- 
sures to secure to each, whatever be the number of its adherents, entire 
freedom in the exercise of its religion..... Every distinction or desig- 
nation tending to make any class whatever of the subjects of my empire 
inferior to another class on account of their religion, language or race, 
shall be forever effaced from its administrative protocol..... As all 
forms of religion are and shall be freely professed in my dominion, no 
subject of my empire shall be hindered in the exercise of the religion 
that he professes, nor shall he in any way be annoyed on this account. 
No one shall be compelled to change his religion. 


That the effect of these provisions, especially the last, may be 
appreciated, it is to be recalled that, prior to this treaty, the govern- 
ment of Great Britain, that of the United States codperating, had 
urged on the government of Turkey that its Mohammedan subjects, 
who from conscientious convictions desired to embrace the Christian 
faith, should be exempt from any penalty or disability on that account. 
Thus under date of September 17th, 1853, more than two years prior 
to the treaty which led to the Hatti Sherif above quoted, Lord Strat- 
ford de Redcliffe, British ambassador at Constantinople, had written 
to the Earl of Clarendon, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the British 
government at London, in the following words: “Her Majesty’s gov- 
ernment distinctly demands that no punishment whatever shall attach 
to the Mohammedan who becomes a Christian, any more than any 
punishment attaches to a Christian who becomes a Mohammedan. 
Tn all such cases the movements of human conscience must be left 
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free, and the temporal ‘arm must not interfere to coerce spirituai 
decision.” Referring, under date of February 12th, 1856, to the Hatti 
Sherif issued one week before, the same ambassador reports to the 
same minister: “If no one is to be molested on account of the religion 
which he professes, and no one is to be punished as a renegade, what- 
ever form of faith he denies, I do not see what possible room there 
can be for any practical persecutions in future within the limits of the 
Sultan’s empire.” (Parliamentary Papers for 1856). 

Before the ratification of this treaty, the able American writer 
on International Law, in view of stipulations in treaties ratified by 
Asiatic as well as European states in whose ports and at whose courts 
consuls and ministers of nations having commercial and social inter- 
course are resident, incorporated in his work the following statement : 
“The increasing spirit of religious freedom and liberality has grad- 
ually extended this privilege to the establishment of public chapels, 
attached to the different foreign embassies; in which not only for- 
eigners of the same nation, but even natives of the country, are 
allowed the free exercise of their peculiar religion.” (Wheaton’s In- 
ternational Law, pt. 3, § 248). At the present day, not only the spirit 
of international courtesy, but the instinctive conviction of individual 
responsibility to God alone in his worship, is so widely prevalent, that 
not only in the ports, but far in the interior of the empires of Turkey, 
Persia, India, China and Japan, as well as in many smaller states of 
Asia, native subjects are permitted freely to embrace the Christian 
faith, and are protected from the intolerance of religious prejudice. 
It cannot be believed that in the vast empire of Russia, with such 
surroundings in addition to its heritage of precedents, anything but 
the impossibility of universal oversight can have allowed the disabili- 
ties and penalties to which some of its subjects are reported to have 
been subjected, on account of having embraced the views of Christian 
truth held by Baptists. If such disabilities have been incurred, it 
must have been the result of a local and unsustained ancient prejudice 
against a sect which arose in Bohemia, in the sixteenth century. 

The views of the Baptists have always made a distinction between 
civil and religious freedom ; while it is natural that those ignorant of 
their views should have failed to make this discrimination. The 
opening of the Protestant Reformation found thousands of intelligent, 
quiet communities inhabiting the valleys of the Alps and western and 
central Europe to the borders of eastern Germany, who, for genera- 
tions, had maintained the study of the New Testament, and had from 
their isolation, in a measure, enjoyed the privilege of worship accord- 
ing to the dictates of their consciences; and many of these held the 
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views of modern Baptists as to the ordinances established by Christ. 
In the civil conflicts following the preaching of Luther and other 
Protestant leaders, those numerous Christian communities, then called 
“ Anabaptists,” were necessarily involved ; as they were in the com- 
monwealth of Great Britain under the leadership of Cromwell. Such 
historians, however, as Clarendon have recorded the fact that while 
conscientious devotion to the principle of religious liberty has animated 
them, they have always amid civil strife, when the question of national 
allegiance was unsettled and divided, been foremost to declare their 
adhesion to any form of civil authority as soon as divine Providence 
indicated what good citizens ought to recognize as the constituted 
authority. As the English historian has eulogized the Anabaptists, 
who, at the close of the English commonwealth, avowed this distinc- 
tion, and who were leaders in restoring the peace of the British 
realm, so Russian statesmen and German historians now discriminate 
between Miinzer the political agitator and Menno the Christian 
herald who resisted his false claims; the Empress Catharine II, in 
her acts regarding the Mennonites, having established an imperial 
policy. (Clarendon’s Hist. of Rebellion, b. XV, at A.D. 1658; 
Mosheim’s Eccl. Hist., vol. IV, cent. XVI, sect. 3, part II, c. 2; com- 
pare Gieseler, Eccl. Hist., part III, § 153.) 

As the Empress Catharine a century ago did not regard the grant- 
ing of religious freedom to the Mennonites to be inconsistent with the 
penal statute forbidding change of religion, a statute enacted three 
centuries before as a safeguard against religious emissaries who sought 
political ends, and as the imperial policy then granted to loyal sub- 
jects exemption even from the civil obligation of bearing arms when 
asked because of conscientious religious scruples, it is inconceivable 
that that statute will be regarded as denying to equally loyal and yet 
more faithful subjects the simple privilege of following their conscien- 
tious convictions in religious worship rendered to their divine Re- 
deemer, whose commands seem to them to require rather than forbid 
fidelity to every civil obligation, even that of bearing arms in the 
service of their emperor. 

The success of the American people in inaugurating and maintain- 
ing a constitution which has united the varied peoples of Europe 
composing its nationality in the support of religious liberty, has, in 
part, resulted from the fact, as its statesmen and historians have 
attested, that its feasibility, as well as its legitimacy, had been 
already tested in one of the states organized on the principle before 
maintained, as an individual opinion by Baptists. Of Roger Wil- 
liams, of the state of Rhode Island founded by him, and of the 
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subsequent adoption of his principle by all the American states, 
Mr. Bancroft says: 


He was the first person in modern Christendom to assert the doctrine 
of liberty of conscience in religion When Germany was the battle- 
field for all Europe of implacable wars of religion, it became his glory 
to found a state, and to stamp himself upon its rising institutions in 
characters so deep that their impress has remained to the present day, and 
can never be erased without the total destruction of his work. (Bancroft’s 
United States Hist., vol. I, c. 9.) 


The high respect which Messrs. Wheaton and Bancroft have at- 
tained in Germany has doubtless done much to commend the principle 
of religious liberty, and of its application to Baptists throughout 
western, central, and northern Europe; and the states which have 
granted this toleration have not been disappointed in their hope as to 
its favorable result. That the empire of Russia, embracing so large 
a territory in both Europe and Asia, has waited to see the result of 
this principle on surrounding nations before committing herself to the 
policy, is doubtless from a wise regard to the peace and prosperous 
advance of her growing and developing people. The very date of the 
Russian penal statute against proselyting indicates that it was 
directed against that political intrigue under the guise of religion 
which has called forth kindred legislation in other nations of Europe. 
It is the devout wish of the intelligent friends of Russia in the United 
States that it may be found consistent with the policy of that great 
empire, always so closely allied to our own, to make the enforcement 
of a statute, regarded necessary in the application for which it was 
designed, to partake of the equity which characterizes the history of 
her government; and that thus the two allied nations may together 
maintain the principle of religious liberty which gave such lustre to 
the history of the Greek empire. 








CAUSES AND FINAL CAUSES. 


A SCHOOL-BOY found the word GOD boldly printed in his first 

reading-lesson. He had whiled away many happy heurs at 
home with his alphabetic blocks, and had become familiar with the 
letters used to spell the names of his playmates and playthings; and 
when his teacher pointed to this group of well-remembered charac- 
ters, he immediately pronounced it DOG. Such is too often the way 
we children of philosophy read the great lessons of creation and provi- 
dence. Read direct, as the Great Instructor writes them out for us, 
they reveal the infinite purposes of love and care of an Infinite Cre- 
ator; read backward, only a blind obedience to a blind fate. 

In reading nature backward, we may learn valuable lessons of a 
certain kind. Sometimes nature is more easily read thus, and 
through inference we more clearly learn the path of duty. Having 
traced back sickness to over-indulgence or over-exertion, we are led 
to fix some practical limits to exertion and indulgence beyond which 
it is not safe for us to go. The positive command of parents might 
teach the same lesson in another way. By the one process we trace 
nature back from effect to cause, by the other we read the law of 
duty directly. Thus we are taught continually to look backward and 
forward for future direction. 

Two model teachers in these two lines of instruction are Experience 
and Conscience. But these are not our only teachers. Of every fact 
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against which we stumble, and event with which we are involved, we 
ask two questions: ‘“ What is its cause?” “What is its purpose?” 
However we explain the origin of these questions, they are equally 
natural, and press with equal insistency for an answer. We are not 
always equally satisfied with the answers given. In some cases, we 
think we understand the cause more clearly, in other cases the pur- 
pose; but we trust equally to either, according as the one or the other 
is the more clear. The mechanic examines a theodolite. He can 
soon learn that turning the screws will change the position of the 
different parts of the instrument, but he would never guess its use. 
The philosopher examines the eye of an eagle. However skilled 
he may be in the knowledge of material forces, he can never explain 
how such an organ was made, but the purpose he quickly perceives. 
It was made to look upon the sun, and the sun was made as it is to 
give light to just such organs. 

But in whichever direction the understanding seeks satisfaction, it 
must stop with limited results. Somewhere in the chain of cause 
and effect we must stop; somewhere we must stop in tracing the 
never-ceasing current of results. In one case we can trace back a 
result to a cause so general that we despair of being able to explain 
by human reason the cause of so great a cause, and we rest there 
comparatively satisfied. For example: If we find the principle of 
gravitation sufficient to account for any change of position in a body, 
we consider that we have explained the change. In another case we 
can trace some result of such beneficent value, and so clearly worthy 
the intelligence displayed in planning the means employed, that we 
think our conclusions in this case are practically reliable and satis- 
factory, if not ultimate and completely comprehensive. 

It is the purpose of this essay to set. forth some of the reasons 
why we should trust to the validity of the notion of design with as 
much confidence, in seeking for a solution of the problem of existence, 
as to the notion of physical causation. It is not my purpose to seek 
the limits of the argument from design, nor to consider its force in 
any intricate or doubtful cases. How far it may be used as evidence 
of the attributes of any controlling Intelligence in nature, or what 
purposes may have been in view in creation, are questions with which 
I do not intend here to deal. I only maintain that the notion of 
design, and of intelligence inferred from marks of design, are as valid 
as the notion of natural causation and the deductions of physical 
science. 

I. The teleological argument antedates the Christian era, and has 
been more elaborately developed, perhaps, than any other argument 
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ever stated in logical form; and it would be just to demand my 
reasons for this new discussion of it. I reply, therefore, that an ag- 
gressive and influential section of scientific men deny its validity. 
According to these men, no explanation of any phenomenon is worth 
a moment’s thought except that of material causality. La Place 
constructed a “System of the Universe,” which he declared did not 
need a Deity. Mr. Darwin says: “If the doctrine..... that very 
many structures have been created for beauty in the eyes of man” is 
true, “it would be fatal to my theory.”? In professing to believe his 
theory, he denies his ability to believe we can legitimately trace any 
idea of purpose in any structure or form of animal life, to anything 
outside of that in which it exists or was developed. The German 
advocates of evolution deny teleology, and originally criticized the 
“Origin of Species” because they thought it taught design. But 
Prof. Huxley hastens to charge the German critics with misunder- 
standing their English neighbor, and expresses his own belief that 
“teleology, as commonly understood, has received its death-blow at 
Mr. Darwin’s hands.” 

It is not necessary to quote further to show the hostility of these 
“scientists” to the argument from design, and how fatal they consider 
its acceptance would be to their notions of science. They do not 
dogmatically deny the existence of a Designer outside of what we call 
nature, but they do affirm that we cannot know anything of him 
from creation. Says Prof. Huxley: ‘Till we know all the conse- 
quences to which all possible combinations continued through infinite 
time can give rise, any hypothesis is better than the miserable pre- 
sumption..... that any phenomenon is out of the reach of natural 
causation.”? But no one understands better than he that we can never 
hope to know all this; and his language is a plain denial of the va- 
lidity of all argument except that of cause and effect. 

Let us now for a moment imagine ourselves shut up absolutely to 
such a belief as this, and look around upon our situation. In the 
first place, there is no evidence of the future continuance of existing 
physical conditions. We have now, remember, given up expecting 
any purpose to be fulfilled; there is no longer anything to be aimed 
at, and no monstrosity of physical change or development ought at 
any time to surprise us. This the old Epicureans consistently ad- 
mitted. We know not, nor is there anything that can teach us, even 
to a degree of probability, what new combination of causes the morrow 
is likely to reveal; and who knows how soon we may revert to lower 
animal life, or develop into fiends? Then, we feel an utter lack of 

1 Origin of Species, p. 178. (Am. ed.) 2 Lay Sermons, p. 282. 
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sympathy between ourselves and everything around us. At best we 
are in no better condition than pebbles on’ the sea-shore, grating 
harshly against each other, or ground to powder between larger stones. 

Again, there is no basis for morality. If we would seek a basis in 
the principle of the greatest good to the greatest number, we are met 
by the fact that now all good is contingent upon blind physics, and as 
future physical conditions are uncertain, nothing can assure us that 
what is good to-day will be good to-morrow, or the day following, or 
at least, all so called good and evil may be reversed in some future 
time, not many ages distant. If we rely on conscience, it no longer 
says, “ An omniscient Creator planted me in the soul,” but it refers 
us only to the history of the past, and finds no sanctions of future 
retribution or delight. If we ask to know a single step beyond this 
life, we are told it is a leap into utter darkness. We do not know 
whether we shall be conscious or unconscious; or, if we could be as- 
sured of consciousness, whether we shall be virtuous or wicked, with 
a new combination of circumstances—whether we shall have happiness 
or misery. Mr. Darwin says there need be no fear but the race will 
continue to grow in intelligence, and improve in what he calls morals. 
But how does he guess at that? What fixes for him the acme of 
perfection to which purposeless forces will elevate the race ? What is 
meant by improvement or perfection, when every stone fits snugly in 
its bed of mortar, and cannot do otherwise? Reasoning on the 
future is all out of place. We can only know the past, and that to 
no purpose. 

Objection may be made to this discussion that the extreme denials 
spoken of are confined to a small number of men, and have only a 
theoretical influence with them. It may be said that materialists do 
not agree among themselves, and that there is no fear but true reason 
will finally prevail, and false theories, if left to themselves, will perish 
from their own want of consistency. Butit is only too apparent that 
theoretical opposition to a belief in the supernatural is gaining a 
wide-spread practical influence over the popular mind. We may see 
this in the tone of the public press, and in the guarded forms of ex- 
pression which men feel themselves everywhere compelled to make, 
if they would avoid being called superstitious. The claims of Chris- 
tianity to the divine sanctions of prophetic vision, miraculous power, 
and providential control, which were once the undeniable defence of 
the truth, have become the most difficult obstacles to its acceptance, 
in the minds of many just beginning to reason on the profound prin- 
ciples of existence. 

Again, we cannot rely on the effectiveness of old arguments to meet 
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new forms of error. Skepticism is continually changing its front. 
No pains are taken by evolutionists to deny the statement that marks 
of design in nature would argue an intelligent cause. It is denied 
that there are marks of design. “ Far from imagining that cats exist 
in order to catch mice well,” says Prof. Huxley, “ Darwinianism sup- 
poses that cats exist because they catch mice well.”' <A cat not only 
would not have been a cat, it would not have been anything, it 
would have gone under in the struggle for existence, if it had not 
caught mice well. 

II. As materialists take the defensive in this argument, and content 
themselves with simple denials, it is impossible to tell what or how 
much they will admit. It is necessary, therefore, to go back to first 
principles, and inquire whether the human mind is justified in infer- 
ring design at all or not—whether or not we can find any valid 
testimony in nature, except that which merely affirms physical force. 
This is a simple question, and requires no elaborate argument. It is 
primitive, and the chain of evidence has but one link. Does this make 
real connections that we may trust it to anchor us to the unknown, 
or is it an illusion? 

I suppose that no one would think me so foolish as to write this 
article with no design, no purpose ; or, rather, I suppose that I could 
not write it unless I had some purpose as a motive for writing, as 
well as some ability to express my thoughts. In writing this para- 
graph I am as conscious that an end in view is necessary to secure 
my attempting to write, as that an ability to use words that will 
express my thoughts is essential to the act itself. There may be a 
prospect of making money, of gaining a reputation, or of influencing 
men to think as I desire to have them think. Whatever it is that 
influences me to write I callapurpose. As this purpose is that which 
causes me to write, it is also a cause. 

I perceive then two kinds of causes. The purpose or reason I have 
for writing is the cause of the attempt to write and so the cause of 
the writing, and the writing is the instrument or cause by means of 
which the end is secured. I am conscious of the influence of the end 
in view before it has anything more than an ideal existence, and it 
may in fact never be more than ideal. As a power with me it is in- 
dependent of the effort I put forth; for in its influence it antedates the 
effort. But my effort, or my writing, is not independent of this mo- 
tive, and cannot be; therefore, while the writing will be the efficient 
cause of the accomplishment of my purpose, if I gain my object, the 
purpose is in a deeper sense the cause of its efficient cause. Aristotle 

1 Lay Sermons, p. 303. 
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recognizes this principle, and says that “the thing for which” is 
the highest of all causes. I am, indeed, more certain of the causal 
power of this purpose in my mind than I should be of a causal con- 
nection between the writing and any one of the results spoken of above, 
if it should follow. A poor blind man brings me some verses. I 
look upon his tattered garments and sad countenance, and, as I take 
his worthless rhymes, I give him some money. He may flatter him- 
self that his hobbling measures secured my money, but he is deceived. 
It is his sad condition. So I may not be sure of causation from se- 
quence; but I am sure that ambition, pride, and the love of mankind 
are real powers with me. 

I am now led to inquire if this final cause differs in its action 
from physical causes in such a way that I cannot explain one class 
by the other. I see a ball move in space and strike against a similar 
ball that is motionless. The first ball stops at the point of contact, 
and the second moves. We say that the motion of the first ball was 
the cause of the motion of the second. I observe here three relations 
between the cause and its effect. First, the cause existed before the 
effect; secondly, the cause ceased as the effect was produced; and 
thirdly, the cause and the effect were exactly equal. If now I see 
several balls on a table, and a person strikes one which strikes a 
second, and then a third, and that by this means a game is won and 
profit secured, what do I say is the cause of the player’s action? The 
ability to play and the desire of profit were only permanent states 
of his being, and could not have produced action. Past experience 
can only give the mind susceptibility. That which excited the player 
to act, was the profit conceived of as contingent on his act. The 
potential future is that which excites the mind to determination. I 
know that my acts would be very different in their nature, they 
would not be voluntary, if I were not influenced by some future poten- 
tial and contingent object. Iam conscious of the force of final causes 
with me, and I know that they alone give character to my conduct. 
I must say, then, that the profit was the final cause of the game I 
have spoken of. ButI find here frst, that the final cause did not exist 
in reality until after the effect; secondly, it was brought into being 
through its effect; and, thirdly, I cannot. compare the force of the 
cause and its effect. I see that the same player will play the same 
game for different amounts of profit, and I notice that often the more 
one plays the less is required to induce him to play. It is thus that 
ambition, covetousness, love of humanity, piety, grow in power with 
us as they increase in effect. If it be asked how that which does not 
exist, and which indeed may never exist—for the reckless youth may 
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lose his game—can be the cause of that which is, the only reply we 
can make is that the mind is so constituted as to be thus moved. But 
as puzzling a question arises with physical causation. ' The cause and 
its effect do not exist at the same time. 

This does not lead me to suppose that a potential good which does 
not exist in reality, creates a physical force by means of which it 
brings itself into existence. My mind itself, so far as I can judge, 
cannot add a single grain to the physical forces of the universe. But 
a final cause induces my mind to put forth a volition which determines 
the manner in which existing physical forces shall act. The direction 
of forces is changed, and it is in this change by which forces are 
adapted to each other that we find the evidences of design. Forces 
act in a manner I cannot understand except by supposing they are 
controlled by an intelligent purpose. I do not know how others ex- 
plain my acts, but I myself can trace them back through various links 
of causation to my voluntary mind where I see the forces are no more 
able to produce action until a purpose comes into view, than a lump 
of anthracite is able to move a railway train before a fire is kindled. 
I am not now seeking to explain the origin of physical force. I am 
seeking to account for the mode of its action. In myself I can trace 
this to the influence of final causes. 

I find, then, the three essential and important differences I have 
named in the action of the two classes of causes. Since the physical 
cause must exist entirely before its effect, whatever phenomenon can- 
not be accounted for by facts which have preceded it, cannot be ac- 
counted for at all on the principle of physical causation. But since 
the final cause can only exist as an accomplished fact after it has 
exerted its influence, intelligent action can only be explained as intelli- 
gent by that which follows it. Since the physical cause ceases as 
its effect is produced there is no ground for a choice of results, if choice 
were antecedently possible, and so no possibility of a sense of respon- 
sibility, and there could be no sanctions for responsibility, the cause 
not existing now, could mere matter be responsible. But the intelli- 
gent mind, being conscious of its power to choose before it acts whether 
its purpose shall exist or not, and anticipating the enjoyment of its 
purpose, holds itself responsible for its choice, and as it expects a co- 
existence with its purpose as an accomplished fact, it expects to be 
held responsible by others. And since the physical cause and effect 
are equal there is a basis for exact calculation in physical science ; 
but a final cause is without measure. Back of these simple principles 
we cannot go. It is possible to suppose a higher principle of causa- 
tion into which both classes of causes may be resolved, but one cannot 
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be explained by the other. If there is a common basis it lies back of 
both, and is apparently beyond the reach of our reason. We can 
only say matter is mobile, existing force can move it; the mind is 
voluntary, the force of potential good or evil can cause volition. 

I read that Aristotle divides all causes into four classes. There is 
first the material cause, or that without which the effect could not 
physically or spiritually exist; secondly, the formal cause, or that 
which makes the effect what it is—the properties or relations which 
the effect sustains to other things, abstracted from matter, which con- 
stitute its fitness for certain uses, without which we could not think 
of it; thirdly, the efficient or procuring cause; and, fourthly, the end 
in view or final cause. If we hold to an essential distinction between 
mind and matter the class of causes termed material will differ in 
nature among themselves, being either physica! or spiritual, but they 
will all have a common relation to effects; they are that of which the 
effects consist. The four classes of causes may be illustrated by refer- 
ence to any simple article of manufacture, as for instance a goblet. 
There is first the material of which it consists—the material cause ; 
secondly, the form of the goblet considered apart from its matter and 
with reference to its being suitable to hold a liquid and to drink from, 
or that on account of which we call it a goblet rather than something 
else—the formal cause; thirdly, whatever has acted on the material 
cause to produce the particular object which we call a goblet—the 
efficient cause; and, fourthly, that for which the goblet was made, or 
the use to which it is designed to be put—the final cause. In respect 
to all material effects the first and third of these classes are physical, 
the second and fourth intellectual. The existence of the first and 
second classes, the material and the formal cause, is independent of 
all known effects, and we cannot rationally conceive of their origin. 
If they had a beginning it must have been back of anything to which 
reason can take us. We can conceive of matter as taking particular 
forms in time and space, and of notions as first becoming manifest to 
the consciousness of individuals ; but both the matter and the notional 
elements, form, quality, and the like, have existed before. They are 
essential conditions without which the efficient and the final cause 
cannot be conceived of as acting. We speak of them now as elements 
or elementary principles, and confine the use of the term cause to the 
active or producing causes which are embraced under the heads of 
efficient and final causes. By our use of the term cause we are gene- 
rally supposed to imply that some force exists in what we call a cause, 
which is imparted to something else and produces a change which we 
call an effect. Those who deny the reasonableness of supposing a 
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causal force, as do Comte, John Stuart Mill, Herbert Spencer and 
others, still admit the necessity of the phenomena from which force is 
inferred ; and to deny the existence of force itself would in no way 
invalidate the argument for final causes. There is the existence of 
the material cause in nature and of the elements of all conceivable 
forms and relations, the material and the formal cause of Aristotle. 
These are essential to any material philosophy. Itis necessary, now, 
that specific phenomena should come into definite relations to the 
material cause before this can pass into what we call an effect. The 
uniformity of this requirement is not denied by any. Nor can it be 
denied that a definite notion of some desirable but contingent object 
to be gained only by action must be present to the mind before any- 
thing can take place such as we call a voluntary act. It is not 
necessary for us to say anything about the essence or nature of 
causality; the phenomena are all that concern this argument, and 
whether it is necessary to conceive of a force as passing from cause 
to effect or not, the existence of causal phenomena remain the same. 

Now I ask myself if I can impart to the products of my toil any 
character by which others ought to read my design. It seems to me 
not only possible but absolutely necessary if there are any beings 
like myself that they should say at least that I must have some pur- 
pose. And not only so, but I cannot, even if I try, wholly prevent 
others from knowing something of what my design is. The most 
adroit criminal can scarcely cover up all his tracks so perfectly that 
the detective can discover nothing of his intentions. 

I must for myself, then, believe in the existence of final causes 
which act in consequence of their relation to my mind; I must be- 
lieve that these differ in their action from physical causes; and I 
must believe that every result of my rational activity constitutes a 
mark of design to which I at least can give but one interpretation. 

III. But still I am left to wonder if anything in nature, besides 
myself, is influenced by purposes. All intelligent acts must have 
design, but do any acts, besides my own, reveal intelligence? Iam 
led, then, in the next place to ask myself if I can legitimately infer 
design from things with the origin of which I have had nothing to do. 

As I turn from thoughts of myself, I observe an object on my table. 
I take it and look at it. On one edge I read, 

Tue Descent oF MAN. 
DARWIN. 
I. 
I turn it over; it opens, I find it is a book, and it expresses thoughts 
that I am able more or less clearly to understand. They appeal 
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to my reason, sentiment, and humanity, just as I would seek to 
appeal to others if I were writing a book. I should strive to 
reveal my own thoughts. I wonder if this book does not give the 
ideas of some man concerning his origin, and if the author’s name is 
not Darwin, and if he does not purpose to write a second volume. 
And I wonder if he has not some other purpose in view than simply 
to write. I see great pains have been taken in making it attractive, 
and in bringing it within the reach of intelligent men, and this con- 
firms my last supposition. I do not know what the motives of this 
Darwin were, but the evidence to me is strong that he had some pur- 
pose beyond that of simply writing. Perhaps he had a variety of 
purposes. These suppositions seem very natural to me, judging from 
the constitution of my own mind. 

Now I stop and wonder if I have any right to reason from the 
action of rational causes on my mind to the action of causes on 
any thing else. I cannot conceive of a rational act without a 
purpose; but what if there are no rational acts besides my own. 
I confess I have no evidence of the existence of intelligence in 
any Darwin, or anything else outside of my own consciousness, save 
the evidence of phenomena. I wonder if I should be justified in 
supposing the author of this book was influenced by any motive or 
purpose, asl am. I can conceive that a great deal of machine work 
may have been employed in preparing the paper, forming the 
letters, binding and otherwise. But it seems to me that behind 
all this there must have been some intelligence. After the 
most candid reflection I am convinced that some of my supposi- 
tions at least are reasonable. The evidence is so strong that I 
do not believe I can be mistaken when I affirm that the book had 
an intelligent author. 

This satisfies me that it is just for me to infer design in other 
works than my own. As I look around I see abundant evidence 
everywhere that men never doubt their ability to know what motives 
will persuade others to do or undertake certain things. All trade is 
possible only on this supposition. The banker will loan money on 
promises to pay, the traveller’s goal is before him, the workman does 
not expect his pay till his work is done, vet without hope of a reward 
not one of these would put forth an effort. 

So evident is this principle that I fear I may be blamed for having 
made it so important. But this is the principle evolutionists have 
confused. I have already referred to Mr. Darwin’s supposed ambi- 
guity in the “Origin of Species.” He says in palliation: “I was 
not able to annul the influence of my former belief, then widely 
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prevalent, that each species had been purposely created.”’ Now, he 
implies, and in various ways affirms, it is all “ annulled.” But he is 
none the less “ambiguous” in his “Descent of Man.” Language 
and nature alike protest. On almost every page we find such expres- 
sions as “ purpose,” “design,” “in order to,” “in order that,” not 
teaching ‘teleology as commonly understood,” but in an obscure 
and misleading sense. It seemed necessary, then, to give as careful 
an analysis of causation as possible and establish the distinction be- 
tween final and physical causes on a firm basis. 

IV. We have seen now that we are conscious of being influenced 
ourselves by final causes, and that these differ essentially from physi- 
cal causes, and that we infer the action of the same class of causes 
from some of the phenomena around us. Next let us compare the 
validity of the notion of design with the validity of the notion of 
cause and effect, as primitive notions. 

In the first place the one cannot be said to rest on a sounder basis in 
the constitution of the human mind than the other. Perhaps we can- 
not be entirely certain of the origin of either, but in all probability it 
is the same for both. If the one originates in observing the effect of 
the conscious exercise of the will, the other originates in the conscious- 
ness of the effect of motives on the will. If the one is an innate 
capacity to infer cause from observing sequence, the other is an in- 
nate capacity to infer design from fitting coincidence, or some other 
relation. That the idea corresponds to the reality is just as certain 
in one case as in the other on either supposition. On the hypothesis 
of innate capacity we cannot see the nexus in either case, and can 
only say we are constituted to believe in these truths. On the hypo- 
thesis of conscious volition, we must affirm that if we are conscious of 
the exercise of any one power more clearly than another, that power 
is the force of motive. On either hypothesis, therefore, the notions 
must be considered as equally legitimate. 

In the second place there is no more suspicion cast upon the vali- 
dity of one of these notions as primary truths than the other by 
experience. It may be doubted, indeed, if it is possible to shake the 
confidence of any man in the least degree in either. We cannot un- 
derstand all the applications of truth nor define it with absolute 
exactness, but the truth itself we believe to be universal. We are 
often unable to explain the action of the best known causes when they 
involve the infinite, the infinitessimal, or some other element imper- 
fectly understood. We must even be on our guard in the application 
of mathematical principles, or we shall be led into absurdity. In no 

1 The Descent of Man, Vol. I, p. 147. 
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department of thinking can the finite mind play hide and seek with 
the infinitely great, or the infinitely small with impunity. The joke 
will sometimes come back on ourselves. But notwithstanding the 
absurdities into which we are sometimes led by what we think for the 
time being is necessary reasoning, we cannot disbelieve the primary 
truths of our being. We salt our logic with common sense. Achilles 
will catch the tortoise—there is no doubt of that. But if you can in- 
duce me to confine my arithmetic to calculating the time it will take 
for him to travel the distance between them at each successive inter- 
val, I must confess I cannot justify my belief by mathematics. The 
end of all the times I can thus obtain, though I go on to infinity, 
will not find me at the point of capture. It takes some time to travel 
each distance given, and when this is travelled there will still be a new 
distance for the persevering Achilles to make. But puzzling as the ques- 
tion is, looked at from this point of view, no one yet ever doubted but 
Achilles would win in the chase. The most absurd suppositions have 
been made by men to explain the difficulty which seems so logical, but 
I never knew a man to hesitate an instant to affirm that if Achilles 
gained ground he would catch up in time. I have seen a mathemati- 
cal professor of uncommon keenness so mixed in his judgment that he 
seriously asserted and tried to maintain that Achilles could catch the 
tortoise only by passing it a little way and waiting for his prey to 
come up. When finally driven from this absurdity, the professor de- 
clared that Achilles’s motion would not be mathematically constant, 
and that he could catch the tortoise only as he gave a sort of spring 
when he drew very near, and landed by the tortoise’s side. Absurd 
as these explanations are, he maintained them stoutly and seriously 
in the heat of discussion, but his faith did not waver an instant in the 
fact that in some way or other the swift-footed courser would come 
up with his moping quarry. So it is in all applications of the princi- 
ples of causation and motive. Our understanding of them is with 
finite minds. When we attempt to understand the infinite we may 
be puzzled, but we never falter in our application of these principles to 
things with which we are familiar. Both principles are established 
as valid principles of judgment beyond dispute or cavil. 
In the third place, I do not see that any suspicion ought to rest on the 
validity of the evidence for design as evidence, arising from the fact that 
we cannot tell in given cases what the determining purpose may have 
been. Weare not now seeking to know what final causes have exerted 
their influence; we desire to know if it is of any use to look for final 
.causes. If we find there are final causes we will then use our reason the 
best we can to determine what these are, as in the case of other truth. 
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But the teleologist is no worse off even in this respect than the 
“scientist.” Physical causes are numerous and uncertain. So great 
is the liability to mistake in the analysis of physical causation, that it 
is confessed there is not a single principle of physical science that is 
established beyond question. Every principle holds itself open to 
criticism or refutation. Some that have the most general application 
fail unaccountably under certain circumstances, and if made to con- 
form exactly to nature, so as to explain all the phenomena to which 
they should apply, might need to be stated in an entirely different 
way. It is wonderful what evidence Sir Isaac Newton could adduce 
to prove the truth of his theory of light. He could explain almost 
every known phenomenon. But now the prevalent theory of light is 
wholly unlike his. The law of resultant motion in mechanics cannot 
be applied to forces and motions of a mintite character. A ripple 
made on the surface of a pond goes on in its own direction to the 
shore and there is no interference from other ripples crossing it, as 
we might expect judging from the law of resultant motion. The 
light of all the stars comes to the eye direct, and the different rays 
are not defeated in their mission by other rays which are continually 
met, going on errands in different directions. The general principle 
does not cover the whole case, and we can only keep ourselves from 
practical error by the counter statement that in very minute move- 
ments of very small particles of matter two impulses of motion will 
not unite or affect each other unless in the same or the opposite 
direction. But no provision is made in the general statement for 
this limitation, and as there is provision in nature for the fact, we 
know not how great a change an exact statement might require. 
The most universal of physical laws, the law of gravitation, presents 
a still worse case. It not only fails when we reduce the distance be- 
tween particles of matter within certain limits, but the reverse is said 
to be true. The law itself makes no provision for this change from 
attraction to repulsion, but nature does; who knows, therefore, that 
Newton's law may not at some time be laid away with the theories of 
the alchemist. The fact illustrated by these cases, that our know- 
ledge is limited, is universal. But it is practically reliable in this 
life, and we cannot doubt but that as far as it is applicable it will 
practically stand the judgment of the world to come. 

Having found the validity of teleology subject to no more doubts 
on theoretical grounds than physical science, either in respect to its 
basis in the reason or in respect to its application to nature, I do not 
see where Prof. Huxley has discovered such an overwhelming pre- 
sumption against teleological arguments in respect to creation, that 
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he can say any hypothesis is better than to accept such testimony, 
even to the extent of affirming that anything in nature has a purpose. 
I do not, indeed, see where the least antecedent presumption can be 
found against this kind of argument in respect to any phenomena that 
come within the reach of our intelligence. As the lamented Agassiz 
has well said, ‘The most advanced Darwinians seem reluctant to ac- 
knowledge the intervention of any intellectual power in the diversity 
which obtains in nature, under the plea that such admission implies 
creative acts for every species. What of it, if it were true?” Do 
they shrink from results? 

V. If we admit the validity of the evidence for design in some cases, 
and there is no antecedent presumption against it in accounting for 
the phenomena of nature, let us, then, compare the positive arguments 
drawn from this source for a supreme Intelligence presiding over 
nature, with the arguments of the evolutionist, and consider if tele- 
ology breaks down at this point, or is less convincing than physical 
science, 

In the first place, let us look at the argument stated in logical 
form. To adapt it to this discussion, and to meet in a more simple 
way some difficulties that may seem to exist in the compound term, 
“ Intelligent Creator,” which belongs to the major premise, as it is 
sometimes stated, the logical argument may be stated thus: 

Whatever exhibits marks of design, is evidence of an intelligent 
cause. 

The phenomena of nature exhibit marks of design. 

Therefore the phenomena of nature are evidence of an intelligent 
cause. 

The major premise is a priori, and is not disputed. The minor 
premise, as I have sought to show, is as valid as any of our knowledge, 
and I do not see how any one can honestly dispute the correctness 
of the conclusion. ‘ 

But in the second place, we may arrive at the same result more 
directly, and perhaps quite as conclusively, from another view of 
design. The conclusion itself might be so stated as to demand an 
a@ priori assent by a specific use of the term “phenomena.” Every 
mark of design in nature is an incorporated thought. Milton’s 
thoughts are in “ Paradise Lost.” The artist incorporates his thoughts 
in a painting or a statue, and we read them there. I can read Mr. 
Darwin's thoughts in “The Origin of Species.” Did not Mr. Darwin 
think he was reading some one’s thoughts besides his own, when he 
first imagined he read this book in the species themselves? If they 
were only his own, they are of little consequence to the world. If 
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Mr. Darwin is charged with misreading nature, it is no more than 
Prof. Huxley charges upon his German critic with respect to what 
might, with little or no impropriety, be called “Mr. Darwin’s Re- 
vised Edition of Nature’s Thoughts on Creation.” All physical laws 
are nothing more nor less than generalizations from specific expres- 
sions of thought in nature. What is true in thought in one place is 
true everywhere. We cannot see a motion or change of form without 
inferring intelligent cause somewhere. La Place recognizes this 
principle in a negative statement, when he says it is utterly incon- 
ceivable on any physical principle how motion can be imparted to a 
billiard-ball. The fact is, that we must trace all motion and change 
back to some will-power at last, which is not the transmission of an 
impulse, but which acts in view of some aim. The only question 
that can be raised, without denying the possibility of knowledge, is 
as to the place where this intelligence resides. It is on this the dis- 
pute must come. Even Mr. Darwin cannot treat of physical science 
without in some way implying final causes, though he seems formally 
to deny the intention of so doing. Let us examine one of his sen- 
tences, in which he refers to a change of animal habits. He says, 
speaking of the social feelings: “It is a more probable view that these 
sensations were first developed [1. ¢., before social habits] in order 
that those animals which would profit by living in society should be 
induced to live together, in the same manner as the sense of hunger 
and the pleasure of eating were, no doubt, first acquired, in order to 
induce animals to eat.”! It is worth while to study such a sentence 
from the man who dealt teleology its death-blow. In the first place 
it is felt that sensations cannot “develop” themselves, and so it is 
said they “ were developed.” To facilitate the understanding of the 
first clause, let us change the construction to the active form, and 
supply the word “something” for the unexpressed subject of thought. 
It will then read thus: “ Something developed these sensations first, 
in order that something should induce animals which would profit by 
living in society to live together.” This looks like teleology in cre- 
ation, pure and simple; but it is not so designed by Mr. Darwin. 
Perhaps he thought, if he could make us believe we saw no design in 
nature, we would not think design in consequence of any construction 
or meaning of language. But what does he mean? Coming to the 
next clause, we find the passive form, “were acquired in order to,” 
as before. But we stumble at the meaning of the word “ acquire.” 
Let us, however, make the same change as above, supplying the only 
subject the word “ acquire” will here admit. We then read: “Just 
1 The Descent of Man, Vol. I, p. 77. 
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as animals, no doubt, first acquired the sense of hunger and the plea- 
sure of eating, in order to induce animals [1. ¢., themselves] to eat.” 
The word “acquire” is evidently a picked word, used in order to en- 
able the writer to deny that he meant purpose in the accompanying 
telic form of speech. Just as animals acquired hunger, so animals 
developed social sensations in themselves. 

It may seem impossible that the author should admit this inter- 
pretation of his language, but it is impossible for him to deny its 
consistency. He either means to imply design outside of the animals 
spoken of, or he does not. If he does, we have at once an intelligent 
cause, capable of acting in view of motives we know not how remote. 
But as Mr. Darwin would never allow this, we must suppose he 
means that some original animal “ developed” social sensations, and 
“acquired the feeling of hunger and the pleasure of eating” of its 
own accord. On the supposition, then, that the purpose is supposed 
to reside only in the animal in which the development originated, let 
us examine the sentence again, and see if even then an intelligent 
cause is not necessary to any reasonable application of the statement 
to the fact it is sought to explain. The sentence takes us back to the 
time when there had been no social feelings. An animal that “ would 
profit” by society produced social sensations in itself in order to in- 
duce association. In the first place, there is here an end in view, in 
the profit of society, which could not have been conceived of before 
the first social act or feeling, except by a very intelligent cause, 
capable of abstraction and generalization in a high degree. In the 
second place, the sensation physically stands between the acting 
animal and the motive—profit of society. We might trace down the 
chain of causation to an animal gifted with wonderful powers of intel- 
ligence, and trace down another series of causes to another animal 
eapable of affording the profit; but it is impossible to conceive how 
the first animal could be led to produce the sensation in view of the 
profit beyond on any physical grounds. In the first place, then, the 
purpose was separated from the action by an intermediate means; 
and in the second place, neither the means nor the purpose existed in 
nature as a physical ground of action at the time required. But this 
simple principle of an intermediate means by which a purpose is real- 
ized always exists, physically considered, between the intelligent 
actor and the purpose, and bars us from all physical explanation of 
.. the phenomena. Mr. Darwin, then, not only fails to explain this class 
of phenomena physically, but just as soon as he begins to treat of 
them he argues for a final controlling purpose, and only blunts the 
edge of his argument by obscurity. I say “obscurity.” It is not 
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ambiguity; for his language will not bear any other interpretation 
than I have given. And this statement, taken from “The Descent 
of Man,” by no means stands alone in its implication." The only 
question the author seems to admit of is the one I have stated above 
—What is the source of the intelligent acts we discover ? 

VI. To show now where this intelligence resides we have two 
independent sources of argument—the origin and the nature of 
phenomena. Let us look at the argument from the origin of some 
phenomena first. Geology teaches that the time was when the first 
earthly intelligent cause began to be. At this point we have two 
independent and conclusive reasons for supposing a controlling intel- 
ligence independent of the earth. First, vegetable and other forms 
of matter, showing an adapting intelligence and other evidences of 
intelligent control already existed, and therefore there must have 
been an independent intelligence. Secondly, the new class of causes 
brought into the world with intelligence must have had an inde- 
pendent author, or we are reduced to the absurdity of supposing a 
self-caused phenomenon. The only escape from the admission of a 
presiding intelligence is for the Darwinian to deny that which I have 
said geology teaches, and do that which Prof. Huxley says one would 
bz laughed to scorn for doing; he must revive the myths of paganism, 
and say that fire, air, earth and water possess an intelligent spirit. 
He must resort to the pantheism or the polytheism of the pagan world, 
and be laughed to scorn, justly. 

If one is disposed to carry back the argument to this conclusion 
notwithstanding the jeers of the world, and to embrace either polythe- 
ism or pantheism, he will still be confronted by the nature of the 
phenomena he sees. The intelligence that is moved by purposes 
must be capable of a conception of final causes as they will exist in 
fact in the future, and of representing them by the imagination. Just 
that which Moses has pictured to us as having been done by Jehovah 
when he said, “ Let us make man in our image,” must have been 
done by this intelligence. Imagine the elements ,of matter before 
the existence of life on the globe, as picturing to themselves the form 
of a man with his endless powers and capacities, and saying to them- 
selves, “Let us make man.” Imagine the elements, which were 
capable of such designs and had command of the resources required 
to execute them, first abiding in intellectual indifference during the 
illimitable period of the past eternity, and then subjecting themselves 
to glacial frosts and volcanic fires, and at last submitting to be trod- 
den under the feet of an intelligent offspring without being able to 


1 For an almost exact counterpart see The Descent of Man, Vol. II, p. 17. 
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secure a moment of honest reverence. Can the effect be more worthy 
than the cause ? 

But if the absurdity of this supposition is not a sufficient refutation, 
there are phenomena of life wholly aside from our sentiments which 
present an obstacle logically unanswerable. Take for example the 
existence of pain. There is no physical explanation of it possible, 
but the highest purpose for which it exists in the highest order of 
earthly creatures is very clear; it is moral. And a moral nature 
Mr. Darwin admits, calling it earth’s highest development. But itis 
impossible to suppose that an intelligent nature could have formed 
itself to sin, while at the same time it was willing to form itself to 
suffer to keep itself from sinning. This implies intelligence, moral 
discrimination, and purity of purpose, co-existing with the purpose of 
sinning—things which are incompatible with each other. Besides, 
this pain was adequate to the sin, or it was useless. If it was 
adequate, it would have prevented the need of pain. 

The theory that there exists an intelligent cause above the world, 
and acting in the world, is so far from being unreasonable, then, that 
we must pronounce it the only reasonable hypothesis. 

Let us see now what is the strength of the evolutionist’s argu- 
ment which he holds up as infinitely superior to that on which we 
have founded our belief in a supreme Intelligence. 

In the first place the argument is only analogical, confessedly one 
of the weakest of arguments, and it is here adduced only to support 
a mere hypothesis that has not a fact to sustain it. No individual 
fact of one species passing into another is as yet sought to be proved, 
or is ever likely to be. I suppose that no one would deny the recent 
assertion of Prof. Agassiz, that there is not the shadow of proof of the 
hypothesis in its application to any specifit fact of transformation. 
Geology reveals the beginnings of myriads of series of animal and 
vegetable forms, but I am not aware that anyone has had the hardi- 
hood to affirm that he has found a single species which is even the 
probable origin gf a specific succeeding species. It will not do, in 
answer to this, to say that species do not differ from variety. Oscilla- 
tion within definite limits is a universal mode of physical existence, 
and it is simply absurd for the evolutionist to say that because ani- 
mals are capable of some variation they are capable of infinite varia- 
tion. There are distinct and well-recognized lines across which the 
evolutionist has never passed, and it is for him to prove by fact that 
there is no distinction between species and variety. 

In the second place, al! must confess that the analogical argument 
itself does not give all its testimony in favor of evolution, for many of 
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the most intelligent and candid scientific men advocate the distinct 
creation of species on purely scientific grounds. I believe it may be 
fairly questioned whether even the grand argument from variation, 
as we know the fact, is not a stronger argument against than for 
evolution. The result which the evolutionists desire to explain is the 
diversity and persistence of the manifestations of life in the earth. 
But the examples of improvement which they are able to adduce, on 
the one hand generally have a utilitarian purpose, and on the other 
hand universally show a diminution of life-power, both in respect to 
the ability of the individual to withstand destructive agencies, and in 
its power to perpetuate its kind. Varieties of animals and plants are 
improved by careful management, but only in one quality, to the de- 
triment of others. If they are improved in useful qualities it is to 
the detriment of life. If the individual is benefited, the species suf- 
fers. By improving useful qualities of animals and plants their life- 
power becomes so impaired that they early become unprofitable from 
infertility, and we go back to the original seed or natural stock for 
new varieties. Here we have variations, but for utilitarian purposes, 
and against life; for individual fitness, and against the general good. 

Let us, again, take the argument from typical forms, and apply 
that to something which we can bring to the test of fact. I see a row 
of houses having a common general use, as, for example, tenement 
houses. They look very similar, but one is adapted to a corner lot, 
one to a narrow lot, and another to a lot of still another kind. I 
affirm they were built aftera common plan. Where is the absurdity, 
then, in supposing that species were created after a common model? 
I do not deny evolution, but ask for its proofs. Truth ought to be 
as dear to me as it is to Mr. Darwin, and if evolution seemed to me 
on the whole to have probability in its favor, I should be glad to seek 
to drive away all doubts from it. Truth is whatI seek. But it does 
not seem reasonable for Mr. Darwin to say, “‘I have discovered a 
hypothesis that may account for the origin of man from some lower 
animal; therefore all things may have been evolved from chaos with- 


out control. And since evolution is true, therefore all systems of | 


truth developed before I thought of my hypothesis are false.” This 
is the logic of his argument, and this climbing to the top of a hypo- 
thetical ladder which only rests on a hypothetical foundation looks 
too hazardous for me, to say the least. 

Evolution, then, which has been so much relied on of late to over- 
throw the doctrine of final causes, in the first place seems to be far 
from being established itself, and in the second place, with all it can 
possibly claim to prove, it can find no firmer foundation for its own 
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support than teleology has. Whether true or not, the belief in an 
Intelligence presiding over this world remains unshaken, so far as this 
hypothesis is concerned. To say that evolution, if established, would 
disprove things which would lead to a distrust or denial of beliefs 
intimately associated with our belief in final causes is possible; nay, 
it is easy, and this is the kind of logic so much paraded. But it is 
certainly not unreasonable to demand better established premises 
before admitting very sweeping conclusions. Even if we were to sup- 
pose the doctriue of evolution possibly true to some extent, we might 
still fairly suppose that when it is sufficently well defined and settled 
to challenge our belief, it will assume a form consistent with other 
beliefs as well established as this can ever hope to be. It is while 
waiting for such adjustment and settlement of physical theories that 
we need to define and strengthen metaphysical and spiritual beliefs ; 
and for this reason it is that I have sought to maintain a basis for 
our belief in final causes independent of all theories. In view of all 
the evidence in the case it does not seem possible to deny on any rea- 
sonable ground the validity of our notion of design, abstractly con- 
sidered, and the only thing that remains is to challenge its practical 
value. 

VI. Let us, then, lastly, compare the utility and validity of de- 
sign as a practical basis of judgment, with the same aspects of 
physical causation and see if the former prove so inferior to the latter 
as to bring teleology into just contempt. 

First, we are shut up to the question of purpose as the only ques- 
tion to which we can hope to receive any answer in explanation of 
many of the most important phenomena of life. For instance, Mr. 
Darwin says: “Concerning the origin of the parental and filial feel- 
ings it is useless to inquire.” But the teleologist can say a great.deal 
about them—why the mother should love her child, why we should 
all love our neighbors as ourselves. Mr. Darwin admits he cannot 
assign any reason in “one case out of a hundred” for variations in 
animals. But the teleologist can see some use in diversity of being 
and arrive at some reasons which are satisfactory, if not all that exist. 
The teleologist may, indeed, almost live in a world of his own, and 
have a sound intellectual life at that. 

Secondly, let us trace these two principles more particularly in 
special lines of general inquiry. We will first take the question be- 
fore the courts. We find it is an unquestioned principle of law that 
to make an act a crime there must be criminal intent. Most acts of 
crime are thought to be so significant of their purpose that the only 
bar to the charge of criminality is the proof that they have been 
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performed by irrational individuals. In cases where the greatest 
caution is required, and there is liability to mistake, the law does not 
hesitate to require proof of motive. Much more might be said to the 
same effect, but this.is conclusive on all this class of questions which 
demand the most critical examination, and carefully honest decision: 

Let us next inquire what experience teaches us of the reliability 
of the two systems respectively of morals and medicine. The prac- 
tice of medicine rests on our knowledge of the laws of physical cause 
and effect; morals involve the principle of final causes. Medicine is 
for the health of the body, morals for the mind. 

Which class of rules have proved most satisfactory, and which, by 
their permanency through time and continual application, give the 
best evidence of their correctness? The profession of medicine has 
always been filled with a class of the most noble and devoted of men. 
But how little of what in charity is called the science of medicine 
outlasts a generation. And how fundamentally different are the 
principles and practices of intelligent physicians in the same genera- 
tion. Ifall the intelligent physicians of Christendom could be brought 
into council, how many prescriptions could be made for specific cases 
of disease that would not be pronounced entirely worthless or abso- 
lutely injurious by a large proportion of the assembled fraternity ? 
Physicians are not to be blamed for the want of agreement and suc- 
cess so apparent everywhere. ‘They are both faithful and ambitious. 
The difficulty lies in the subtleness of the forces with which they deal. 
The legend has it that Jupiter was enraged at the father of medical 
practice for using his skill with too great effect, and smote him with 
a thunderbolt; and that the knowledge of medicine perished from 
among men with its inventor. The skill of all men in all time has 
been exerted to discover that which is said to have perished with 
ZKsculapius, for all seek to put off the dying day; but the result, while 
important in view of the importance of any result, yet considering 
the interests at stake, is simply pitiable. The science of medicine has 
received the most honest attention of the best ability, but with the 
fewest permanent results. 

The science of spiritual health reverses this picture. It has re- 
ceived the worst of treatment, and yet its principles are the most 
firmly established of any in the minds of men. Nowhere are there 
found men to practice virtue according to the best of their knowledge, 
and yet the recognized fundamental principles of morals are the same 
from age to age, and throughout the world. There are differences 
here and there, and a kind of progress, but these are comparatively 
slight. Socrates, Plutarch, and Seneca are recognized brothers of 
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the olden school, and are the legitimate fathers of more modern moral 
philosophers. 

But the “scientist” is continually throwing out insinuations against 
theology, as compared with physical science. The enemies of religion 
take their most fatal weapons from the “scientific” armory, and aim 
them at human mutability, supposed to be the most vulnerable point 
of the theologian’s armor. The abandonment by the theologian of 
untenable positions of false philosophy or false science, or any other 
falsehood, wakes up all the batteries of the enemy, every man fires 
his squib, and all together raise the shout, “ Fallen is the true theo- 
logian.” If the theological spoils are not found on the field when the 
fray is done, it is easy to charge the enemy with the folly of not 
knowing it when he is beaten. Prof. Huxley even glories in the 
decay of idolatry and the fabled gods of antiquity, on the ground that 
it furnishes reason to hope that the present theology will perish too. 
But he adds, querulously : 


The myths of paganism are as dead as Osiris or Zeus, and the man 
who should revive them, in opposition to the knowledge of our time, 
would be justly laughed to scorn; but the coeval imaginations, current 
among the rude inhabitants of Palestine, recorded by writers whose very 
name and age are admitted by every scholar to be unknown, have, un- 
fortunately, not shared their fate, but even to this day are regarded by 
nine-tenths of the civilized world as the authoritative standard of fact 
and the criterion of the justice of scientific conclusions, in all that relates 
to the origin of things, and, among them, species. In this nineteenth 
century, as at the dawn of modern science, the cosmogony of the semi- 
barbarous Hebrews is the incubus of the philosopher and the opprobrium 
of the orthodox.! 


If Prof. Huxley would seek for the cause of this “ scientifically,” 
he would doubtless find that the “ coeval imaginations” of Moses had 
gained the upper hand in the struggle for existence with the myths 
of paganism; and that, true to his own theory, the fittest have sur- 
vived. The nineteenth century waits for fitter imaginations. Prof. 
Huxley has here fallen into the too common error of supposing that 
men’s belief is in the crude interpretations of revelation, instead of 
revelation itself. We believe in the revelations of nature, and 
other reveiations of divine truth, although we know they are often 
misinterpreted. 

Soon after the above, forgetting for the time his admissions, Prof. 
Huxley adds, in a more triumphant tone: “If philosophers have suf- 
fered, their cause has been amply avenged. Extinguished theologians 


1 Lay Sermons, p. 277. 
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lie about the cradle of every science, as the strangled snakes beside 
that of Hercules.” Pray, tell me, who was Hercules? “A myth.” 
And who the strangled snakes of theology? “A myth,” I think I 
hear the learned Professor answer; for he adds: “Orthodoxy is as 
willing as ever to insist that the first chapter of Genesis contains the 
beginning and the end of sound science.” Oh, then, as you say, they 
are only “scotched,” and not “killed.” You philosophers have made 
“a shallow incision” into the “bark, skin, or surface.” It was very 
good of you. The theologians were, indeed, a little hide-bound; a 
gentle “scoring” or “scotching” will do them good, and will not 
harm you; for they are not really serpents. That was all a myth. 

But the Professor brings Galileo to the rescue. It is a sad remin- 
iscence on all sides. Itis sad to think that theologians, by the con- 
tamination of any influence, could be so swerved from the practice of 
the principles of peace and love which their theology required, that 
they should threaten Galileo or any other man with three years of 
the penitential Psalms, in the name of Christianity. But is it not 
also sad for the philosophers to think that scientific principles have 
not power enough over the votaries of science, and cannot excite in 
them a sufficient love of truth, to restrain the grandest of them all 
in his day and generation from manifest and public perjury, and from 
denying to his shame what it ought to have been his greatest pride, 
as a scientific man, to affirm? If the council had tried Galileo as real 
theologians on the principles of eternal truth, instead of trying him 
for a scientific heresy on which there is so much opportunity for 
honest difference, and had condemned him for immorality, even his 
perjured conscience would have pleaded guilty. Look at the martyrs 
of theology, and think of Galileo. 

Sad as it is, however, the case of Galileo must be regarded as rep- 
resentative, to a painful degree, of centuries of sinfully directed 
religious zeal, and the truckling of science to power. But it does not 
in the least degree affect the fundamental principles of theology. 
These are eternal. Like the principles of moral philosophy, they rise 
proudly above the wreck of ages. Go into the theologian’s library. 
You will find the occupant poring over Calvin, Augustine, or Origen, 
or perhaps the more ancient imaginations of the Seer or Bard of Pal- 
estine. Those old truths have stood the test of time. The existence 
of a Sovereign Ruler; his attributes of wisdom, holiness, mercy; the 
presence of sin in the human family; the need of an atonement; a 
life beyond the grave ;—all these, and many more, are the best ac- 
knowledged and most enduring foundations of human belief. 

Even those principles of science which are best established have 
been brought into being or nurtured up to strength in the warm bosom 
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of the church, where zeal for the truth has given courage to battle 
with deadly hatred, against error. The system of Galileo was not 
crushed out by the church. It found defenders there who dared to 
save it. But it had been crushed out by the overbearing vanity of 
“scientific” men, ages before, It had a birth as long ago as five or 
six centuries before the Christian era, and was thoroughly expounded ; 
but the “independent thinkers” of the succeeding age trampled it 
under foot with contempt. It hada resurrection only where the truth 
held a firmer sway over the mind than pride. 

But when we ask concerning the permanency of “ scientific” beliefs 
based on physical relations alone, we find them almost literally an- 
swering to the philosophy of Heraclitus—they are in perpetual flow. 
Where is the belief that fire, air, earth and water are the elementary 
principles of matter? Where are the respective opinions of Thales, 
Anaximines, Pythagoras, and Heraclitus? Where are alchemy and 
astrology ? And when did the last man despair of finding the Elixir 
of Life or the Fountain of Youth? And when will the last man 
despair of inventing a machine for perpetual motion? How old are 
the physical systems in vogue to-day ? 

But all this uncertainty and error does not throw discredit on the 
foundations of our belief in physics. It only leads us to be careful 
in fixing the forms of our belief. We must say that all truth is uni- 
versal; that when we arrive at the simple truth itself, as that two 
and two make four, we must believe in it as absolutely true for all 
intelligence. 

It has been my effort in this paper, not to oppose physical science, 
nor any specific form of it; but to set forth the fact that there is 
another side to truth; that there is an intellectual science; that the 
belief in final causes, as an ultimate principle of intelligence, has the 
same validity as the belief in physical causation. As the logician, in 
the case of Achilles and the tortoise, first seeks to limit our use of 
the principles of mathematics, and then to prove logically that our 
common sense is absurd, so materialists have in the first place defined 
the word “science” for us, limiting it to the principles whose basis is 
material causation, and then they have sought to hold up to the con- 
tempt of the world the advocates of other principles, placarded 
“unscientific.” But it will not do. Other truths have been too long 
established. We will either protest against this modest appropriation 
of the term “science,” or compel the word “unscientific” to be 
content with the same bigoted restriction. What does this oppro- 

“brious epithet mean in the jargon of these boasters? If it is meant 
by it that deductions from final causes are opposed to the just 
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deductions from physical causes, we deny the charge emphatically, and 
submit it to the judgment of the ages whether any of the faculties 
of the mind have been found schismatic, and at war with the other 
faculties. But if by using the word it is meant to claim that theology, 
moral philosophy, statesmanship, history, the laws of judicature, the 
principles of zesthetics, and many such branches of human knowledge, 
are not founded on the principles of material causation, we grant it. 
But what of it? If statesmanship had waited to proceed on the 
strictly “scientific basis,” when would governments have had a be- 


ginning? So great a preponderance of the practical knowledge of | 


the world has always been “ unscientific” in this sense, that the aris- 
tocracy of positive science would have gone under in the struggle for 
existence, had it not been for the charity of common sense. All the 
actions of men are controlled on the supposition that our comprehen- 
sion is limited, and we must look for finger-posts which have neither 
smoothed the way nor furnished carriages. Especially we must bear 
this fact in mind in the beginning of investigations; and this life, as 
the beginning of an eternal destiny, is not peculiar in its need of 
authoritative teaching and direction. The end in view may be clear, 
and the directions reliable, without our knowing every step of the 
way. The North Star never made a land of liberty, nor made the 


journey thither easier; but even the ignorant slave knew enough to’ 


travel the direction in which it led. All nature is adapted to teach 
men duty and expediency, from childhood to gray hairs, more on other 
principles than those of natural causation. It was so designed, and 
experience shows the wisdom of the design. We love natural science. 
Nothing can furnish richer intellectual pleasure; It has been the 
study of our lives. From the time we looked for the source of the 
sounds that came from the ticking of the kitchen clock, and asked 
what makes the pendulum swing, we have ever been eagerly searching 
for a key to unlock some arcana of nature. But we love to search 
for moral truth no less; and if others, who love nature, turn their 
backs on us for this, we at least will attempt to hold to the unity of 
all truth. 

The volumes of creation, nature, and providence, are spread out 
before us, every page thickly covered with the bold outlines of the 
hieroglyphic language of facts. If we will look, we may read between 
the lines, in delicate delineations of life and beauty, the will and pur- 
poses of our Creator. But there are those who deny the truths we 
thus read. They too must read between the lines, but they insist that 
this interlinear revelation can be read only backward. Wherever 
they make out an intelligible word, they shout, “Great is the 
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genius of man to find his master,” though master and man be but 
servile instruments of fate. What a pitiful consolation! ‘The 
heavens declare the glory of God, and the firmament showeth his 
handiwork.” But these neither see nor hear. On all the broad 
canopy of the star-bespangled sky, pencilled in rays of living light, 
is written, ‘ God, infinite in wisdom, goodness, and power.” These 
read backward, and find only the necessary action of unconscious 
physical force. In the provisions made for the moral government of 
man is written, ‘God, infinite in holiness, justice, and compassion.” 
These read responsibility backward, and discover at last only that they 
ought to yield dutiful obedience to the laws of dead matter. Over 
the Cross, all radiant with the glory of the risen Sun of Righteousness, 
is written, “God, infinite in mercy, truth, and love.” These only 
attempt to read backward and find nothing. Were I obliged to part 
with my intellectual and moral birthright, it would not be for 
such a mess of pottage. But I need not. There is no reason why I 
should falter in my faith in a supernatural intelligence, or my hope for 
future good. It would be suicidal folly, and foolish suicide; unreasoning 
blindness, and blindness against reason. Presumption is all in their 
favor ; the requirements of humanity are all in their favor; the evi- 


dences of fact are all in their favor. 
' And may my right hand forget her cunning, and my tongue cleave 
to the roof of my mouth, if-I fail to honor Him who so skillfully 
taught my fingers to work his will, and deny him who gave me the 
- power of speech to speak his praise. 


F. B. PALMER. 


Brockport, New Yor«. 
































PROGRESS AND RESULT OF CUNEIFORM 
DECIPHERMENT, 


HE history of the “Chosen People” was enacted on a grand 
geographical ‘stage, embracing within its scope the three river- 
systems of the Tigro-EKuphrates, the Jordan, and the Nile. All of 
them are interesting objects of study. Their geological phenomena, 
their climate, and their natural history, have always attracted 
scholars. They were the sources and centres of the great civili- 
zations of antiquity. But they are most especially attractive because 
these facts of the history of man and nature are the ground-work and 
condition of God’s revelation of his will to us. 

From Ur of the Chaldees to Padan Aram, down the valleys of the 
Lebanon and the Jordan, across the wilderness of Shur to Egypt, and 
then from Egypt back to the banks of the Euphrates and Tigris, the 
“People of God” may be said to have poured the stream of its na- 
tional life as it ebbed and flowed from age to age. Their manners 
and customs, their laws and poetry are so intimately connected with 
natural phenomena and cotemporaneous history, that one cannot read 
his Bible intelligently who: does not acquaint himself with auxiliary 
studies under these heads; and we are not surprised that M. Renan 
should exclaim in the presence of the sites of Bible story, “I had 
before my eyes a fifth gospel, mutilated, but still legible.” Great 
light is thrown by what has been already done; and much that is 
now dim, or altogether misunderstood, is waiting only for further 
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research to lift a corner of the veil which hides from us the truth. 
Weare to remember, however, that in faith, as in business, ‘ moderate 
speed is a sure help to all proceedings.” So much has been done in all 
three fields, that one can hardly decide which is the most interesting; 
but since every traveller to sacred sites gives more or: less attention 
to Egypt and Palestine, we propose in this discussion to gratify an 
“irresistible desire to penetrate to the regions beyond the Euphrates, 
to which history and tradition point as the birth- place of our race and 
of the civilization of the West.” 

The history of the rise, progress, and decay of the Chaldeans, 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Medians, and Persians; of their great con- 
quests, their works of vast magnificence in irrigation, mural architec- 
ture, and the details of war; of their palaces, temples, and tombs, 
which, even in their ruins, ‘‘ provoke the wonder and admiration of 
modern Europeans, familiar with all the triumphs of western art,” 
has been recently rewritten from new materials by Canon George 
Rawlinson and Frangois Lenormant. We propose, however, in the 
present paper to restrict our attention to the interesting and mys- 
terious alphabetic character which has come to light after more than 
twenty centuries to add so much to our knowledge of these great 
peoples. We shall find that of this character there are many kinds, 
and that their study involves an inquiry into the progress of their dis- 
covery, publication, decipherment, and translation, as well as into 
the result which has accrued to philology, general history and biblical 
interpretation. Wherever the fuller treatment of this theme shall 
seem to demand more space than is allowed in this article, we hope 
by a copious bibliographical list to make further research easy. 

From the highlands of Persia to the Mediterranean, travellers from 
early times have noticed in various places certain inscriptions formed 
by the different sizes, positions, and groupings of a single mark, 
resembling an arrow point or wedge, arranged in lines or columns 
separated by straight lines, and looking like a row of tacks scattered 
along on the stone or paper; some perpendicular, some horizontal, 
some inclined, and some crossing. We have accounts of travels to 
the sites and ruins where these are found, as far back as the twelfth 
century, as left by those who, having their attention pre-occupied by 
the architectural glories of Persepolis and Babylon, failed to see these 
humble witnesses. Among such travellers we need but cite the 
names of Benjamin of Tudela (1160); Josaphat Barbaro (1471); 
Eldred, an English merchant (1583); Rauvolf and Boeventing, at 
the close of the same century ; Vincenzo Maria de St. Caterina de 
Sienna (1657), and Pere Emanuel de St. Albert (1660). 
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But in 1618 Garcia de Sylva Figuero, ambassador of Philip ITI, 
of Spain, visited Persepolis, and being the first to believe them to be 
inscriptions in a lost tongue, he had a line of them copied. He also 
guessed the reading to be from left to right. Pietro della Valle 
(1616-1623) gave in his “Travels in Persia,” the most accurate 
account of them, and reasoned “pretty clearly as to the direction of 
the writing.” In November, 1667, Mr. 8. Flowers copied some of 
these characters, and brought them home. They were published by 
Francis Aston in 1693, in the “Transactions of the Royal Society.” 

Sir John Chardin (1665-1670) was twice at Persepolis, and copied 
three complete groups of cuneiform writing. He declared it to be 
“writing and no hieroglyphics.” Gemelli Carreri and Tavernier 
(1665) are said to have brought some short inscriptions. Little or 
no account was taken of them for a century. The travels of Le 
Bruyn and Pococke threw some additional light upon the mystery. 
M. Abbe de Beauchamp, the Pope’s Vicar General at Bagdad (1780- 
1790), examined the ruins of Babylon, and published a memoir on 
them in the “Journal des Savans;” but his most interesting relics 
are some Sassanian coins, published by M. Silvestre de Sacy, one in 
“ Diverses Antiquités de la Perse,” and inscriptions in Pehlvi from the 
rocks of Takt-i-Bostan.' André Michaux, a French botanist, sent an 
altar, found at Bagdad, to Paris, covered with inscriptions and bear- 
ing a large wedge on the top of it.? 

The history of cuneiform decipherment in earnest begins with 
Carsten Niebuhr. Sent out by Frederick V, of Denmark, at the 
earnest solicitation of J. D. Michaelis, and through the mediation of 
Count Von Bernstoff, he and four others were instructed to gather 
from unvisited sites whatever knowledge of modern scenes and cus- 
toms would throw light upon Old Testament interpretation. On the 
route Von Haven, the philologist, died at Mocha; Forskil, the 
botanist, at Sana in Yemen; Baurenfeind, the draughtsman, on the 
passage to India; and Cramer, the physician, at Bombay; leaving 
him to return alone. On his way he visited, among other places, the 
ruins of Persepolis, and recovered those inscriptions whose humble 
significance had been hitherto eclipsed by her architectural glories, 
and which became for forty years the principal material of the deci- 
pherers. In addition, he discovered that there were three sorts of 
writing of different complexity ; that a word broken at the right end 
of a line of the simpler sorts was finished at the left end of the line 
below it, proving the direction of the inscription to be from left to 
right; that the three sorts of writing were in parallel columns, and 


1 Journ. Asiat , 1841. — 2 Ouseley’s Travels, I, 422. 
x, 
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therefore must be different transcripts of the same sentence ; that the 
signs of the simplest kind contained never more than five wedges, and 
that there were about forty-two of these groups. He urged that the 
attention of scholars should be directed to the simplest sort. We 
shall have to divide the honor of the work between discoverers and 
publishers, decipherers and translators; and among discoverers to 
give the highest praise to Carsten Niebuhr. . By further investiga- 
tions the three kinds of cuneiform writing have been increased to 
seven or more; and as an intelligent study of the subject involves a 
comprehensive view, we subjoin a table containing their localities and 
subject-matter in somewhat the order of their historical decipherment: 


Arian CunerrorM.—Alphabetic. 570-370 B. C. 

I. Persian.—87 letters, 23 sounds. Cyrus to Artaxerxes Ochus. 

Rock Inscriptions: Great In. of Darius Hystaspes, at Behistun;’ Tomb 
of Darius at Nakhsh-i-Rustum;? Two of Darius and Xerxes near 
Hamadan;* Of Xerxes at Van;* Legend of Tarki north of Caucasus. 

Inscriptions on Buildings : Legend of Cyrus, at Murghab, (Pasargadae) ;° 
Legends of Darius and Xerxes, and one of Artax. Ochus, at Persepolis ;° 
Two of Artaxerxes Mnemon at Susa;’ One of Darius on ‘‘Suez Stone;’’® 
Description de 1’ Egypte. I, 265; Pl. V. 29). 

Inscriptions on Vases, ete : Of Xerxes on “ Vase of Caylus,’’® accompanied 
by Hieroglyphic Transcript; same on ‘ Vase of Halicarnassus;’’” On 
Fragment from Susa;" of Artax. Och. (?) on Vase of St. Marks.” 

Inscriptions on Cylinders: Of Darius;” Of Arsaces, Lajard. Culte do 
Mithra. XXXII, Pl. I. 

ANARIAN CUNEIFORM.—Syllabic. 

JI. Median (Turanian), 100 characters. 

Localities: Second place in Trilingual at Persepolis, Hamadan, 

Behistun, Van, Suez Stone, and on vases of Caylus and St. Marks." 
III. Elymean, Susianian (Turanian). 

The language of the Inscriptions of Susiana and Elam.” 

TY, Medo-Assyrian, Armenian. (9th to 7th cent. B. C.) 

Third place in the Trilingual of Xerxes, on the rocks of Van; At 
Dash-Tappeh, Keil-i-shin, Malatiyeh on Euphrates, and near Beyrut. 

V. Achemenidan Babylonian. 

Third colymn of all the trilingual tablets of Persia, key to the two 
following. 


a75.R.A.8.,.%. 2J.BR.A.8., XL. 8 Burnouf. “ Mémoire Sur.,etc.,” 1836. 
4 Lassen’s Zeitschrift, VI. 5 Ouseley’s Travels, II. 
6J.R.A.8.,X; Zf£d.K.d.M., VI; Spiegel, 1862. 75. R.A.8., XV. 
8J.R.A.8., XI, 313. ® Rec. d. Antiq., V. pl. XXX; J. R.A.S., XI. 
10 Newton's Halicar. II. 11 Loftus, Chald. and Sus. 49. 9.7, B.A. 6.,. XI. 
48 Raw. 5 Mon. III, 227. ™4J. Soc. North Antiq., 1810-44, ete. OJ.R.G@.S., IX 34. 
16 Schulz, Journ. Asiatique, iI, Ser. IX; Nin. and Babylon, 387-403; J. R A.S., X. 
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VI. Assyrian (Semitic), 1120-200 B. C. 380 syllables. 
Localities : Kileh-Sherghat (Asshur); Nimroud (Calah); Kouyunjik 
and Nebi-Yunus (Nineveh); Khorsabad (Dur-Sargina); Keremles 


’ (Dur. ...); Shereef-Khan (Tarbisa); Arban (Sidikin) Bavian ( - 
Selamijeh (Resen?), etc. 


Texts.—Layard's Monuments of Nineveh, Second Series; Rawlinson and 
Norris, ‘ Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia.” 1861, 1866, 1870, 
1872; J. R. A.8.; Journ. Asiat.; and Zeit. d. D. M. G., ete 

Found on Obelisks: e. g., Black Obelisk of Shalmanezer II, ab. 859 B. C.; 
white do. of Asshur-nazir-pal (ab. 884 B. C.). 

On Terra Cotta prisms: e.g., of Tiglath-Pileser I (1180 B.C.), Sennach- 
erib, Esarhaddon, Asshurbanipal, etc; on statuary with dedicatory 
inscriptions, on Boundary Stones, and Duck Weights. 

On Clay Tablets from libraries of Asshur, Calah and Nineveh, contain- 
ing spelling-books, grammars, lexicons, encyclopedias, chronologies, 
tables of eponyms, astronomy, parallel histories of Assyria and 
Babylon, legal forms and contracts, books of astrology and portents, 
mythology, etc. 

VII. Chaldean, (Accadian, Uralo-Finnish.) 

Originally Hieroglyphic, largely Ideographic. Found on Stamps, 
Cones with names of early Kings, Seals and Cylinders, Tablets and 
Bricks from Hillah, Birs Nimrud, Niffar, Hammam, Tel-Ede, Warka, 
Mugheir, etc.; Sir Harford Jones’ Slab'—broken Obelisk near Susa, 
Earl of Aberdeen’s slab from Nineveh, Band-shaped stone from Cuthi, 
Naked rock at Shukhan, etc. 


The publication of eleven plates of cuneiform inscriptions from 
Persepolis by Niebuhr, the fragments from Ouseley, Murr, Le Bruyn, 
Chardin, Michaux, Ollivier, and Beauchamp, the Suez stone and the 
vases brought the subject to the door of Kuropean scholars. Three 
names share the glory of the first decipherment—Olaus Gerhard 
Tychsen of Rostock, Frederick Munter of Copenhagen, and George 
Fr. Grotefend of Gottingen. The discoveries which approximated to 
the truth seem to have been made in the following order: Tychsen 
(1798-1802) discovered that words were separated by an oblique 
arrow, as Zend words are by dots; that a word oft-recurring was re- 
placed by a monogram; and that we must look for the titles of kings 
over their portraits. Munter, about the same time, verified his 
results by comparison with the Zend, and came near anticipating 
Grotefend, but the oft repeated word in the inscription was mistaken 
by him for a king’s name, instead of for “king.” With De Sacy’s 
translation of Beauchamp’s Inscriptions A and B from Takt-i-Bostan, 
as a model, Grotefend went to work. Here we have Eugene-Boré’s 


Translation of A. 
1E, Ind. Co., 1803. 
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La représentation de ce personnage ést l’adorateur du vrai Dieu, 
l’Excellent Chapour, roi des rois de l'Iran et de l’Aniran, germe céleste, 
de la race des génies, fils de l’adorateur du vrai Dieu, l’excellent Ormuzd, 
rot des rois de l'Iran et de l’'Aniran, germe céleste, de la race des génies, 
petit-fils de l’excellent Narsi [ou Narses], 707 des rois. 


B is very similar. Encouraged by M. Fiorillo, he selected the 
following, marked B and G in Niebuhr’s plates: 


Darayavush Khshayathiya wazarka, Khshaya- 
Khshayarsha Khshayathiya wazarka, Khshaya- 


thiya Khsha(ya)thiyanam, ee — 
thiya Khsha(ya)thiyanam, 


ow Veshlaspahya putra 

Dar(a)yava(h)ush Khshdyathiyahyd putra 
Hakhamanishiya 
Hakhamanishiya 


Darius the Great King, King of Kings, King of Nations 
Xerxes the Great King, King of Kings, ° 


the son of . Hystaspes the Achemenian, 
the son of King Darius the Achemenian. 

His first paper was read before the Academy of Science of Géttingen 
in 1802, at the same meeting where Heyne read the first paper on 
Egyptian decipherment.' The discoveries and lucky guesses of Grote- 
fend seem to run somewhat thus: A comparison of Persian and 
Pehlvi suggested that the oft-repeated word is “king.” When it 
occurs twice, it is “ king of kings,” the additional character marking 
the genitive. Where a word occurs between two of these, it was the 
name of a king, the son of the preceding. From historic evidence it 
appeared that the authors of these inscriptions were Achzemenians. 
Their names are about the same length, do not begin with the same 
letter, and have the same character in the middle. The ancestor of 
one has no “king” to his name, and must be the founder of a 
dynasty. Thus he had the names of Xerxes, Darius, Hystaspes, and 
conjecturally the adjective Achemenian. Had he known just how 
the Persians spelled these words, he would have recovered the whole 
alphabet. As no scrap of that language was then known, and as the 
widest difference existed in the spelling of a few Persian names 
adopted in classic languages, he succeeded in getting only twelve 
letters partially right; and although he labored faithfully and wrote 
much, the only additional aid which he gave to decipherment was the 
discovery of the name of Nebuchadnezzar on a Babylonian tablet by 


1 The story is fully told in ‘“ Magasin Encyclopédique,” An. VIII ; Ap. II to Vol. II of 
Heeren’s Asiat. Researches (Bohn); Vaux’s “Nineveh and Persepolis,” by Fergusson, by 
Bonomi, and by Prof. Green, Princeton Rev., Ap. 1872. 
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what M. Lenormant calls “inspiration.” No progress could be made 
until a better knowledge of the sister tongues, Sanscrit and Zend, 
was obtained. 

The next step forward was taken by distinguished students of these 
languages. Better copies, and fuller ones of the inscriptions, were 
brought home and published by Ouseley, Rich, Ker, Porter, and much 
later by Schulz and Westergaard. All of the decipherers acknowl- 
edged the assistance of private copies of several travellers. The names 
most famous among decipherers are De Sacy, St. Martin, Beer, Jac- 
quet, Rask, Burnouf, Lassen, Rawlinson. St Martin read a paper 
before the Asiatic Society of Paris, 1822. His matured views are 
found in “ Klaproth’s Apergu de l’Origine des diverses Ecritures.” 
Paris, 1832. He improved little on Grotefend. Baron De Sacy is 
to be mentioned more for the encouragement he gave to the work, 
than for any immediate contribution made to the scholarship of the 
question. In 1826, Rasmus Christian Rask, of Copenhagen, by a 
more thorough knowledge of the Zend, was enabled to add two letters 
to Grotefend’s twelve, and to read the word “ Achemenid.” The 
years 1835 and 1836 seemed to be harvest time with decipherers. 
M. Eugene Burnouf, of Paris, brought out his “Mémoire sur deux 
inscriptions cunéiformes trouvées prés de Hamadan,” Paris; and an- 
nounced therein his purpose to publish a treatise on cuneiform; and 
almost simultaneously Prof. Chr. Lassen, of Bonn, wrote “ Die Alt- 
persischen Keilinschriften von Persepolis.” The former succeeded in 
identifying several new characters, and by his “Commentaire sur le 
Yagna” has won a place among the first’ of decipherers, through its 
addition to the knowledge of sister tongues; the latter “supplying 
an identification of at least twelve characters which had been mis- 
taken by all his predecessors, may contest with Prof. Grotefend the 
palm of alphabetical discovery.” Jacquet, who died in 1837, added 
two more characters, and reviewed the work of Burnouf and Lassen." 
In 1838, Dr. Beer, of Bonn, published an elaborate review of the 
labors of Grotefend, Burnouf and Lassen,” and added two very diffi- 
cult characters to the alphabet. In 1835, Col. Sir Henry Rawlinson 
began that career of unbroken successes, the reward of almost inimi- 
table pluck, which places him first among decipherers. In 1839 he 
sent to the Royal Asiatic Society a paper, which was not published 
until 1847, and then in an amended form,’ setting forth his labors, and 
describing his copying, deciphering and translating the Great Be- 
histun Inscription.‘ The Persian alphabet was completed in its present 

1 Jour. Asiatique, 1838. 2Algemein Hall. Lit. Zeit, 1.38. §% Vol. XofJ.R A.S. 
4 A Translation in Rawl. Herod. I, 490. N. Y., 1872. 
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form by the discovery of Burnouf and Lassen that there are three 
vowels, a, 2, wu, and on the part of Dr. Hinckes, of Dublin, that conso- 
nants might have a different form for collocation with different vowels, 
(as Prof. Green illustrates in such exampies as c-all, k-ill, q-uill), 
k having two forms, as also g; j, t, n, r, etc.; d and m, three each. 
The latest revision, by M. Jules Oppert, will be found in Lenormant’s 
History of the East, Vol. II, p. 122. 

The indirect influence of this decipherment of the Persian cuneiform 
upon the further unfolding of the more difficult kinds, and as a stim- 
ulus to all branches of philological and historical study, cannot be 
calculated. The direct result, in brief, is the reviving of over eight 
hundred lines of the language of Persia, in legends, extending from 
Cyrus to Artaxerzes Ochus—a language belonging to the family of 
the Sanskrit and Zend—more akin to the latter than to the former, 
though more antique than either.’ Most of these legends are merely 
examples of that vanity and weakness which lead despots to glory in 
their titles, but whose “ vain repetitions” proved in the end the key 
to their decipherment. Some additions of historical data are the sup- 
posed recovery of the tomb of Cyrus the Great at Pasargadae, the 
Great Behistun Inscription, relating the details of the accession of 
Darius Hystaspes and the incidents of his reign, the inscription over 
the sepulchre of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam, giving among other 
things an example of his devotion to Ormazd, and an account of the 
provinces subdued by him, the legends of Xerxes at Elwand, of 
Xerxes and Artaxerxes at Persepolis. The Behistun Inscription 
connects itself with Biblical history, with regard to the edicts of 
Smerdis and Darius, column I, part 14. We read, “The rites which 
Gomates, the magian introduced, I prohibited. I re-instituted for 
the state the sacred chants and worship,” etc. The whole language 
of these despots is in accordance with the Scriptural allusions to them 
in Ezra, Esther and Nehemiah.” 

The next kind of writing is called the Median, or sometimes Achx- 
menidan of the second kind, because, with one exception, it occupies 
the second place in all the trilingual inscriptions of Persia, on the 
vases of St. Marks and Caylus, and on the “Suezstone.” From the 
first, attempts were made to decipher it; but the names most de- 
serving of honor in this connection are Rawlinson,’ Westergaard,* 
Hinckes,* De Saulcy,® Holtzman,’ Norris,’ Mordtman.’ The conjecture 


1 Journ. Am. Orient. Soc., Vol. II; “ Ancient Monarchies,” iii. 248. 
2 Hackett’s Rawlinson’s “ Hist. Ill. of O. T.” ¢. vii. $J. R.A: 8.,X. 
4J. R. Soc. Northern Antiquaries, 1840-44; Zeitsch. f. d. Kunde d. Morgenlandes, VI. 
5 Atheneum, Dublin Mag., Journ. Sac. Lit., and many other periodicals. 
6 Journ. Asiatique, 1849, 1850. 7 Zeitschr.d. D. Morgenlandes Gesellschaft, 1851, 1852, 1853. 
8J.R. A.S., 1849, 1850. 9Z.d. D. M. G., 1862. 72? 
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of Niebuhr that the three inscriptions contained the same sentiment, 
led scholars to investigate the proper names first. Of these, ninety 
were recovered in all three columns. It was found that separate 
words were marked off by a vertical wedge, and that names of months, 
regal titles, and some other words, were transcribed from the Persian 
equivalents. 

The language is Turanain of the Turkish group, spoken by the 
Median subjects of the Persian kings, of Scythic descent. It is in- 
termediate between the simple Persian and the complex Assyrian, 
having about one hundred characters.’ Discarding the Assyrian 
Syllabarium, with its hunareds of characters, and many strokes in a 
character, the Median is the first step toward alphabetic writing. 
The immediate result of its decipherment is of course small as regards 
Median language and history ; but great aid and encouragement have 
been derived from its study, in verifying the Persian and in adyancing 
to the more difficult sorts. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his analysis of the complicated kinds, 
mentions the Medo-Assyrian or Armenian inscriptions, occupying 
the third place in the trilingual record of Xerzes at Van, and pub- 
lished after Schulz.? Specimens are found at Dash Tappeh and Keil- 
ishin. A comparison of these with older forms reveals irreconcilable 
differences, and proves at the same time the oneness of this tongue 
with the Assyrian of Persepolis and Nineveh.° 

The Elymzan, or Susianian cuneiform inscriptions are found near 
Mal-Amir, the ancient city of the Uxii, and at Susa (Shushan). They 
are described by Rawlinson and Loftus.‘ The result of its decipher- 
ment, so far as reached, makes it— 


Ugrian in grammar and vocabulary, and widely removed from the 
Accad, though belonging to the same Turanian, Ugro-Mongolian family. 
Accad, the original language of cuneiform, was invented by the civilized 
pre-Shemitic peoples of Babylonia, The ideographs were adopted and 
modified by the Assyrians, and it was from this new syllabary that the 
Elamites selected their own, getting rid of the polyphones. 


But the greatest achievement of cuneiform decipherment is the 
unraveling first of the third species of the trilingual, and through 
it the inscriptions of ancient Babylonia, Assyria, and the later 

1J.R.A.8., XV. 
2 Journ, Asiatique III me. Ser., IX. No. 52. See Layard, Nin. and Bab., 394, 


De Saulcy, “Sur |’Ecriture Cunéiforme Assyrenne 4 Van.” Journ. Asiatique, 1850; 
Philoxene Luzatto, ‘‘ Etudes sur les Inscriptions Assyr. de Persep. Hamadan, Van et Khors- 
abad,” Padoue, 1850; A. D. Mordtman, Z. d. D. M. G., 1872. 


#J. RB. A.S., vol. X; Loftus’ Chaldwa, ete., chaps. xxviii-xxxi. 
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Babylonian empire. From the beginning, scholars longed to read its 
mysteries. Previously to the letters of M. Botta (1843 and 1844), an- 
nouncing his discoveries opposite to Mosul, their labors were devoted 
to the third column of the Persian. The same names shine 
out with more or less brilliancy in these first efforts. The result of 
their labor is astonishing, when we consider that before the publi- 
cation of the “ Behistun Inscription” only ten proper names were 
possessed ; after that we have a list of more than eighty—their pro- 
nunciation being quite well fixed by the Persian orthography. These 
gave about one hundred Babylonian phonetic signs. Furthermore, 
the writing was decided to be from left to right. Its syllabic char- 
acter, the presence of variants (different forms of the same letter), 
und homophones (different characters for the same sound), were 
pretty well established; but this was all. The great value of this 
third kind, then, is not the addition it makes to the ancient 
Assyrian and Babylonian history, but the relation it holds to further 
decipherment. 

We must now descend from the lofty plateau of Iran to the Eu- 
phrates, where Mr. Rich (1811-1818), the East India Company’s 
resident at Bagdad, collected from Kouyunjik and Nimroud those 
fragments which for years “formed the little collection of Assyrian 
monuments in Europe.” His posthumous works (1836-1839), give a 
goodly sum of additional material. In 1852, Paul Emile Botta com- 
menced at a point opposite Mosul, and recovered a few inscribed 
stones and bricks. Encouraged by M. Layard, he excavated at Koy- 
unjik, and ere long reaped the honor of discovering the first Assyrian 
monument. Advised by the peasants of Khorsabad, fifteen miles 
northeast, to try the mound under their village, he soon came on the 
walls of chambers, all surrounded by slabs covered with historic 
scenes, The news of his discoveries roused his countrymen. 
M. Duchatel, Minister of the Interior, supplied money. M. Ville- 
main, Minister of Public Instruction, dispatched M. Flandin to copy 
such as could not be sent home. He bought up the village, moved it 
from the mound, and recovered the city of Sargon. Many of the best 
of his specimens were destroyed on the spot of their discovery ; many 
were sunk in the Tigris, by the overturning of a raft; the rest now 
enrich the grand collections of the Louvre, and a splendid work,’ 
published by the French Government, fully illustrates them. 

In 1840, Austen Henry Layard, the most persistent and successful of 
explorers, saw for the first time these mysterious mounds. Though far 
1 Jour. Asiatique, 1843, 1844. “ Letters.” London. 1850. 

2“ Monuments de Ninive,” 5 N. Paris. 1849-50. 
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away, for five years he never ceased to speak and write about them. In 
1845, Sir Stratford Canning (afterwards Lord Stratford de Redclyffe), 
offered to pay the expenses of excavation for a limited time. Overjoyed 
at this good fortune, he flew from Constantinople to Mosul, and with 
unflagging zeal prosecuted his wonderful work. His success enlisted 
the substantial aid of the British Museum, and the fruits of his good 
fortune now crowd the halls and cellars of that honorable institution. 
With regard to what interests us in this paper, we shall see that he 
was far better rewarded than M. Botta. He examined Nimroud, 
Kileh-Sherghat, Tel-Khef, Baashukha; Keremles, Kouyunjik, Nebi- 
Yunus, and other mounds of Assyria, and gave some attention to the 
ruins of Babylonia. Time would fail to speak of Loftus, Taylor, 
Jones, of the Expédition Scientifique en Mesopotamie, of Place, 
Fresnel, etc., who have added new material. Even the daily press 
comes in for a share of honor; since the London Telegraph news- 
paper has just spent a thousand guineas in sending Mr. George Smith 
to make new researches.' 

The treasure-trove of these investigations among the ruins of Eu- 
phrates and Tigris mounds embraces the greatest variety of objects. 
Long inscriptions, clearly and finely cut, cover the slabs with which 
the walls of palaces were paneled. Hollow terra-cotta prisms, varying 
from six inches to three feet, are engraved with characters as closely 
and finely printed as those of this magazine. Each face is separately 
inscribed with lines which are never broken at the end, but which 
are often either crowded at the right, or filled out by “liters: dila- 
tabiles,” corresponding to the “spacing:” of modern printers. These 
prisms, covered with the annals of kings, were deposited in the corners 
of their temples. 

Yet more important were the stone obelisks. One, of black basalt, 
found by Layard at Nimroud, and now standing in the British Mu- 
seum, is six feet and six inches high, and is covered with bas-reliefs 
and writing. It records the glory of Tiglath-Pileser I. Seals, 
inscribed with devices and names, are found both at Babylon and 
Nineveh. Inscribed lions and bulls guard the portals of palaces. 
But exceeding all other sources of knowledge, in number and value, 
the “clay tablets” and “inscribed bricks,” at first almost unheeded, 
have come to occupy the first place. The earliest form of tablet- 
writing, the Accad, was no doubt hieroglyphic; a specimen entirely 
hieroglyphic is found at Susa. It afterwards assumed what are called 

1 The account of his success appeared in that paper for Jan. 4,28; March 7; April 28; 
May 14, 21; June 9, 25; July 7,28; Aug. 5; Sept. 20; Oct.6and 7; Nov. 5 and 14, 1873. 

? Brit. Mus, Photographs, 403-420. Dublin Un. Mag., June and July, 1853. 
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the “ Archaic,” the modern and the cursive forms. The earliest is 
found on bricks of Chaldza, at Warka and other localities,’ and, no 
doubt, further excavations will furnish more of the missing links of 
this linguistic chain. The bulk of Accad literature consists of these 
inscribed clay tablets, originally kept in the libraries of Babylonia, 
and afterwards copied and kept in Assyria. Layard exhumed the 
library of Asshur-bani-pal,? which proves that these tablets were 
carefully and systematically piled and labelled, so that the position of 
any one was known.° 

The Accad language continued in use in Chaldza until about the 
close of the sixteenth century, B.C. At some time anterior to the 
nineteenth century, B. C., the valley of the Euphrates was conquered 
by a Semitic race, who imposed their language on the country and 
borrowed the system of writing from the conquered race, introducing 
so much confusion that the later kings were compelled to publish en- 
cyclopeedias, grammars, and syllabaries, to make the written language 
intelligible to those who spoke it. To the period following the con- 
quest, some of the larger libraries, works of the ancient Babylonians, 
belong, viz. : 


1. Great Work on Astrology, seventy tablets, sixteenth cen- 
tury, B. 0.5 

2. A companion work, one hundred and ten tablets of terrestrial 
portents. For example: 


When a woman gives birth to a child whose ears are monstrous, it shall 
happen that the land shall be reduced. 

When a princess shall bear a child with the fingers of his right hand 
deformed, it shall be that the king will be humbled before his enemies. 

When a child shall have six fingers on the right hand, or six toes on 
the left foot, that is evil for the house. 


3. Mythology, one hundred and ten tablets, much mutilated, and 
not thoroughly examined. The greater part of Assyrian literature 
consists of copies from these ancient writings. The great centre of 
learning was Ur. It remained the nominal capital of the country 
until Kammou-rabbi (1600 B.C.), fixed the seat of government 
at Babylon. 

Assur (now Kileh-Sherghat), was the first provincial and perma- 
nent capital, and remained so a thousand years. No doubt, the 
finest Assyrian libraries were here, and too much promptness cannot 
be used in examining its neglected mounds. Inscriptions from 1830 


1 Anct. Mon., I, 63. 2 Nin. and Bab, c. xvi, figured and described. 
3 North Brit. Rev., Jan. and July, 1870. 4 Sayce, Assyr. Gram., 23. 
5 Lenormant, Anct. Hist., I, 448. 
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to 830, B. C., among them the celebrated Tiglath-Pileser I Cylinder, 
are the first-fruits of a greater harvest. Shalmanezer I (B. C. 1300) 
founded the city of Calah. It was rebuilt by Azhur-nazir-pal (885 
B.C.) Here an important collection of inscriptions was made; the 
earliest found (ninth century B. C), include a copy of the great Chal- 
deean work on astronomy. The librarian’s name was Nisu-duppi. 
The Ptolemy of Assyria was Assur-bani-pal, whose splendid library, 
saved by the dust of ages from the all-destroying Moslem, rescued 
by M. Layard, now brings before us the legal forms, daily life, nat- 
ural and political history, astronomy and mythology, of the earliest 
times. Over twenty thousand pieces of the broken tablets are now 
in the British Museum. Many have been edited in Journals and 
Transactions of the various Oriental Societies of Europe, some in 
eminent periodicals and in private memoirs. Five large quartos de- 
voted to the best,’ have been published. 

In our own country are small collections at Amherst and at Wil- 
liams Colleges, and in the New York Historical Society’s Museum ; 
but not one has been edited or translated. The material is faithfully 
set before the learned world. While Layard, Botta, Fresnel, Flandin, 
Coste, Loftus, Place, Rassam, Taylor, etc., were working at infinite 
sacrifice to supply it, a band of zealous men, in the different nations 
of Europe, strove with a generous emulation to give to their respec- 
tive countries the honor of decipherment. In England, Rawlinson, 
Norris, Fox, Talbot, Smith and Sayce; in Ireland, Edward Hinckes ; 
in France, Oppert, Menant, Botta, Desaulcy, Longperier and Lenor- 
mant; in Germany, Schobel, Brandis, Hitzig, Olshausen, Schrader 
and Stern; in Italy, Filoxene Luzatto; and in Sweden, Liwenstern, 
are in the first rank. As in the former case, some have wrought in 
vain, and their failures have been stepping-stones to others’ glory. 
Others have succeeded by no greater zeal or genius, but by “ quelques 
conjectures d’une heureuse audace.” Among these, Rawlinson, 
Hinckes and Oppert, have shared the rewards of the greatest success. 
With the ninety proper names common to all three inscriptions ot 
the Persian trilingual as their Rosetta Stone, they have progressed 
by painful steps in what Prof. Green, of Princeton, calls the “ most 
brilliant literary feat on record.” It was discovered that the groups 
of wedges in the new-found languages agreed mainly with the third 
trilingual, and frequently with the Median. Some groups in names 
were replaced by other groups in the same name in other places. 
These were called “homophones.” Dr. Hinckes discovered their law 


1 Layard’s “ Monuments of Nineveh,” Ist and 2d Series; Rawlinson and Norris’s “ Cunei- 
form Inscriptions of Western Asia,” 1861, 1866, 1870, 1872 (?). 
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in the Persian and Median, and applied it to-the trilingual of the 
Euphrates. As the result of their labors, we obtain a syllabarium 
of different degrees of simplicity. There are three vowels, a, i, u, 
three dipthongs, 4, &, i, eighty-four combinations of a vowel, with a 
single consonant sound before or after it. In the sequence of sylla- 
bles, two like vowels come together. Sixty-seven of these are found 
in the trilingual, and their phonetic values were early known. There 
are groups representing a vowel between two consonants, probably 
the contraction of two syllables of the former kinds, e. g.: mni-is be- 
comes nis. Twenty-three of the great number of these are found in 
the Persian. Numerous groups occur which are ideographs, or signs 
. Of ideas, invented and introduced into Mesopotamia by the Shumir, 
or Turanian colonizers of this valley, who are often designated ideo- 
graphically by two groups meaning “arrow,” “language.” These 
ideographs may or may not have a phonetic value beside. Perhaps 
each group had at first a phonetic power, wholly or in part that of 
the object for which it stood; but this object may have had different 
names in different tribes. Thus great confusion would ensue. An 
interesting and useful class of characters are the “ determinates,” 
which serve no other purpose than to declare to what class, whether 
gods, men, plants, etc., the accompanying word belongs. But Raw- 
linson’s discovery of polyphones, or many sounds to the same syllable, 
growing out of the varied origin of the language mentioned above, 
so startled Assyrian scholars already embarrassed, that many were 
ready to despair. The Assyrians themselves had provided a way to 
escape a part of the difficulty in the— 


Number of fragments of lists of syllables and grammatical vocabu- 
laries intended to teach the pupils of the Hiero-grammatists of Asshur- 
bani-pal the mysteries of the national system of writing. A large 
proportion of the remains of Anarian cuneiform writing is composed of 
school-bocks which assist us to decipher the remainder, and afford us 
the same assistance which they did two thousand five hundred years 
ago to the students of the land of Asshur.1 


The multiplication of inscriptions through further researches, in 
sites not yet touched, will enable scholars to separate from each other 
the different species of language, and by their analysis to throw new 
light on many doubtful questions of ancient history. We have 
already, as a result of limited labors, a fragment of a dictionary by 
Norris, a syllabary and grammar by Oppert and Menant, a revised 
syllabary by George Smith, a grammar for comparative purposes by 

1 Lenormant, Anct. Hist., I, 431. 
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A. H. Sayce. These reveal a language which, in its grammatical 
forms, stands related to the Semitic tongues in the following order: 
Hebrew and Pheenician, Arabic, Aithiopic, and, furthest off, the Ara- 
maic. The simplicity of its vowel-system, the identity of its case 
ending with those of the Aorist, the large number of conjugations, 
and some other grammatical peculiarities, give it the rank which the 
Sanscrit holds among Arian tongues." 

The aids to historical and Biblical study are as yet fragmentary, 
but interesting. Tablets and bricks, inscribed with names of Chal- 
dean kings (1230 B. C.), the “inscription of Tiglath-pileser I” (1150 
B. C.), whose separate translation by Rawlinson, Oppert, Hinckes, 
and Talbot,? was the “experimentum crucis” of decipherment, the 
“ Assyrian Canon,” discovered and edited by Rawlinson (1862), giving 
a succession of kings for two hundred and fifty-one years (911-660 
B. C.), the History of Asshur-bani-pal,? the ‘“ Black Obelisk,” the 
Annals of Esarhaddon, Sennacherib, Nebuchadnezzar, the Eponyms 
Canons (911-650), the bilingual tablets of Assyria and Babylonia, 
tablets of Nebuchadnezzar, Nabopolassar, and the Persian monarchs, 
are among the best known. The history of the East has been re- 
written by George Rawlinson and M. Lenormant, and the greatest 
interest has been aroused in chronology and ethnological relations. 
The vast amount of undigested matter lies ready to astonish us con- 
stantly with statements like those which will close this memoir. 

About a dozen years or more ago, a young London engraver came 
on holidays and at odd hours to the corridors of the British Museum, 
filled with M. Layard’s eagerness to read the story of these literal 
sphinxes. He copied, compared, studied. He saved his money in 
order to buy the works of his predecessors. One day he surprised 
Sir H. Rawlinson by reading off the legend of Jehu, son of Omri, on 
the Obelisk, “‘ Yahua, son of Khumri, paid me, Shalmaneser, tribute.” 
He was employed to work in the Assyrian department, where he has 
since been engaged in cleansing, classifying, and even in chemically 
restoring and preserving the precious remains of the clay libraries. 
He has succeeded in dividing the relics according to subject matter. 
In examining the fragments of the mythological class, and piecing 
them together as he best could, he found them to contain twelve 
legends, the eleventh of which is the Assyrian transcript of the 
Chaldzan account of the Deluge. Though found at Nineveh, the 
tablet gives evidence of having come from Erech, and of being very 
old (1700; B. C. ?) The tablet opens with a speech of Izdubar, who 
reigned at Erech in the mythical period near the Flood. It may be 
1Sayce Assyr-Grammar. , ? Parker's, London, 1857. % Edited by Smith, London, 1871. 
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that more of his history is concealed among the potsherds not yet 
classified. The following from tablet six introduces the hero. 


(1) .... Belesu, he despised Belesu (2) like a bull his country he 
ascended after him (3) he destroyed him, and his memorial perished 
(4) the country was subdued, and after he took the crown (5) Izdubar 
put on his crown, and after he took the crown (6) for the favor of Izdu- 
bar, the princess Ishtar lifted her eyes (7) and she spake thus: “Izdubar 
thou shalt be husband, (8) thy word me shall bind in bonds, (9) thou shalt 
be husband and I will be thy wife (10) thou shalt drive in a chariot of 
Ukri-Stone and gold (11) of which its body is gold and splendid its pole, 
(12) thou shalt ride in days of great glory (13) to Bitani, in which is the 
country where the pine trees grow. (14) Bitani, at thy entrance (15) to 
the Euphrates shall kiss thy feet. (16) These shall be in subjection 
under thee, kings, lords and princes (17) The tribute of the mountains 
and the plains they shall bring to thee, taxers (18) they shall give thee, 
thy herds and flocks shall bring forth twins. (19) . . . . thy mules shall 
be swift (20). . . . in the chariot shall be strong and not weak (21). . 

. in the yoke. A rival shall not be permitted.” 


One of the next exploits of Izdubar and Heabani his servant, was 
the conquest of the Winged Bull, a monster supposed to have existed 
in those days, and which terrified the people until they called on 
Izdubar and Heabani. 

In course of time he became sick, and fearing death, he called 
Heabani. 


(1) Izdubar to Heabani his servant (2) bitterly lamented and lay down 
on the ground (3) I the account took from Heabani and weakness entered 
into my soul, (5) death I feared, and I lay down on the ground, (6) to 
find Sisit son of Ubaratutu (7) the road I was taking and joyfully I went, 
(8) the shadows ofthe mountains I took at night, (9) the gods I saw and 
feared, (10) . . . . to SinI prayed, (11) and before the gods my sup- 
plication came, (12) peace they gave unto me (13) and they sent unto 
me a dream. 

The dream is very much mutilated, and much is wanting from the 
subsequent part of the journey. After long wandering, he met a sea- 
man named Urhamsi (Orchamus?). They fit out a vessel, and in a 
month and fifteen days reach the region where Sisit is supposed to 
dwell. In this journey Urhamsi tells Izdubar of the waters of death: 
“The waters of death thy hands will not cleanse.” They come at 
last to the land where across a stream they ask Sisit questions on life 
and death. Much of Sisit’s replies embracing the tenth tablet is lost ; 
it closes with the words, “The Goddess Manutu, the mother of fate, 
to men their fate has appointed ; she has fixed death and life, but of 
death the day is not known.” 
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The translation of the eleventh tablet, as given by Mr. Smith before 
the London Society of Biblical Archzology, and published in the 
“London Times,” Dec. 4, 1872, is to be found in an Appendix to 
Rawlinson’s “ Historical Illustrations of the Old Testament,” by Dr. 
H. B. Hackett. 

The following fragments, found afterwards by Mr. Smith, fill the 
gap after the thirty-fifth line. 


On the coming of the flood which I shall send, thou shalt enter into 
the ship, and the door of the ship turn, thou shalt send into the midst of 
it thy corn, thy furniture, and thy goods, thy gold and silver, thy male 
slaves and thy female slaves, the sons of the army, the beasts of the field, 
the animals of the field, all thou hearest thou shalt do...... they 
shall spread, and they shall guard the door of the ship. Sisit attended 
and opened his mouth and spake, and said to the god Hea his lord.... 


Mr. Smith set out in January, 1873, on a visit to these cradle 
lands of modern civilization, and returned in October of that year, 
bringing over four hundred new inscriptions, beside various objects 
of art, domestic economy, implements, etc. The inscriptions throw 
new light on the history, politics, astronomy, mythology, geography, 
and language of ancient Assyria. The most important is a stone 
tablet, three feet high, one and three-fourths feet wide, and one and a 
half thick, covered with mythological emblems. One hundred and 
fifteen lines of writing contain a royal charter or grant of land from 
the king of Babylon to a priest holding several offices. Two new 
kings occur, Mili-Sihu II (1340 B.:C.), son of Kurri-galzu, and 
Merodach-baladan I (1320 B. C.), in addition to list given in “ Five 
Great Monarchies, Raw. I, p. 171.” 


If an evil disposed, (85) or an enemy, (86) or any man, (87) or the son 
of the owner of this ground (88) shall act falsely (89) and shall destroy 
it, (90) into the water or into the fire (91) shall throw it, (92) in the earth 
shall conceal it, (93) from the hand of Maneduk-zakar-izkur, (94) and his 
seed shall take it away, (95) and to above or below (96) shall send it, 
(97) the gods Anu, Bel, and Hea (98) Ninip and Gula (99) these princes 
(100) and all the gods (101) on this stone (102) whose signs are seen 
(103) fiercely may they destroy his name, (104) a full curse (105) may 
they curse on him, (106) calamity [?] (107) may they bring on him, 
(108) may his seed be removed (109) in evil, (110) and not in good, 
(111) and in the day of the departing (112) of life may he expire (113) 
and Shamas and Merodach (114) tear him asunder (115) may none 
mourn for him. 


Another occurs, twenty inches by nine, with eighty lines of writing, 
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found at Kileh-Sherghat. It is two hundred years older than Tiglath- 
Pileser’s Cylinder, and contains the earliest instance of dating by 
Eponyms yet discovered. The stone throws additional light upon 
the history of Assyria and Babylon, coupled with the Kassi who con- 
quered Babylon and entered into alliance with Assyria. Afterward 
killing the king, allied to the Assyrians, they placed Nazi-Bugas on 
the throne. To avenge the revolt, an Assyrian monarch, proved by 
the inscriptions to be Bel-nirari, made an expedition to Babylon, 
slew the usurper, and raised up Kuri-galzu, the earliest monarch 
mentioned on the monolith.’ 

“ (1) Bul-nirari the noble prince, appointed by heaven, (2) the noble 
established by the gods, (3) founder of cities, conqueror (4) of the 
armies of Kassi, Guti (Goim), etc.” 

Another fragment has added very largely to the material from 
which Mr. Smith compiled his history of Asshur-bani-pal. The fol- 
lowing is one of a great many of “ Contract Tablets:” 


Seal of the woman Daliya, mistress of the girl sold. The female 
Anaddalati, her daughter, of the height of five subdu, she sold, and 
Akhatilla, the attendant of the palace, in presence of Daliya, for half a 
maneh (eleven ounces) of silver bought her. The bargain concluded, 
she gave the girl, and the money was given in exchange. The judge 
confirmed the agreement. Done in the month Sebat on the 22d day, 
during the Eponymy of Sennacherib, King of Assyria. 


In November of last year, the British Museum despatched Mr. 
Smith again to Kouyunjik, for the purpose of continuing his former 
investigations. From the first efforts at decipherment, to the publi- 
cation of Mr. Smith’s Syllabary and Norris’ Dictionary, scarcely three- 
score years and ten elapsed. Man grows hoary in his allotted time, 
but many of his best works are in their infancy after many genera- 
tions of his sons have passed away. One cannot but be proud of the 
progress already made; still he cannot read the grammars of Menant 
and Oppert without feeling that many serious difficulties, especially 
of polyphony, will severely tax the translator for years to come. 

I will close this article with the earnest wish that American scholar- 
ship may yet lend the aid of its common-sense comprehensiveness to 
a study which touches, in so many places, the science of philology, as 
well as the history of man and the Revelation of God. 


Orrs T. Mason. 
WasuHrinetTon, D. C. 


1A paper read by M. Smith before the “Society of Biblical Archeology,” Nov. 4, 1873. 
London Telegraph Newspaper, Nov. 5, 1873. 
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THE RELATION OF PLATO’S PHILOSOPHY TO 
CHRISTIAN TRUTH. 


An Address delivered before the Alumni of Newton Theological 
Institute, June 10th, 1873. 

HAVE read somewhere of a learned statesman of England, that 
he was wont to call the Dialogues of Plato the most beautiful 
book in the world, after the Bible. Some may count this only the 
expression of a fond admiration; and yet, what uninspired thought 
of man makes nearer approaches to the: Bible, in its conceptions of 
viatue and virtuous character, than that which shines out upon us 
from these Dialogues? And when we think of the writer, and of the 
principal speaker in them, what relation do we recall of master and 
pupil outside the life of the New Testament so luminous with moral 
beauty, and so fruitful of elevating influence, as that of Socrates and 
Plato? Memorable was that day, when the youthful Plato, his fine 
genius just flowering into poetry and beautiful letters, was brought 
by his companions to Socrates, and, when listening to the new 
teacher, was seized with such a view of the true ends of Athenian and 
all human life, that he straightway forsook all his young dreams of 
literary ambition, and followed his acknowledged master, drawn by 
an irresistible moral attraction. That day determined for Plato the 
course of his long after-life. It marked his conversion to philosophy, 
and to philosophy in the Socratic sense—not as professed wisdom, but 
as the studious love of wisdom. It was a life-long search for truth, 
and a search no less ardent in its moral aims than intense in its intel- 

oO. (209) 
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lectual effort. It is this devotion to truth for the truth’s sake, so 
religiously sought, so largely found, by virtue of which, far more 
than by aught else, Plato was supreme in Grecian thought during 
the forty years of his career as Master of the Academy, and in all 
the ages since has ruled from his urn thespiritsof men. For us, too, 
in these later Christian times, his writings have a like value and in- 
terest, which commend them to our thoughtful study. 

I propose, then, that we consider some of the relations of Plato's 
thought to Christian truth. And let me state from what point of view 
I wish to treat in a brief discussion so large a theme. It is some- 
thing familiar to the experience of the Christian student, that he is 
wont to compare the teachings of those ancient writers to whom he 
owes so much of his culture, with the words of Jesus, to whom he 
owes the incomparably higher debt of his religious hopes and faith. 
In accordance with such experience, I wish only to offer some views 
of what we find in Plato’s thought, with which we can have sympathy 
as Christians, and of what we miss there, and can find in Christ, and 
in Christ alone. 

As a first and preliminary view, I remark, that we find im the spir- 
itual character of Plato’s philosophy a near and most friendly relation 
to Christian truth. That isa noble conception of Plato which Raphael 
has wrought into his grand picture of “The School of Athens ”— 
where the philosopher stands, the central figure of that august group 
of Grecian sages, his lifted right hand pointing to heaven. So too is 
he pictured by the poet Goethe, as a genius ever tending upward, 
and striving to kindle in every breast the same soaring love for the 
beauty of spiritual truth. How true to Plato’s nature and life are 
these conceptions of art! And even so on a broader canvas, on the 
larger page of history, he stands there ever to the inward eye, pointing 
not Grecian sages alone, but all thoughtful minds, above the world of 
matter and sense, to a world of spirit, toa world of ideas as divine 
and eternal things, and the true home of the soul as a spiritual being. 
I know of no writer’s thought in antiquity, that has in it so dis- 
tinctively this spiritual quality so familiar to us in the substance of 
Christian truth. Everywhere are you kept aware of that. contrast 
and union as well, at once so mysterious and so real in man’s double 
nature and life, of the seen and temporal, and the unseen and eternal. 
However thinkers may differ about Plato's theory of ideas, or his 
views of the origin of matter, yet all will agree that, as in his con- 
ception of the world the divine intelligence and goodness are prior 
and superior to material nature and to man, so in man is the soul 
superior to the body, and the things of the soul to the things of the 
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body, and parted too in a difference of kind and worth by a distance 
“which no geometry can express.” How nobly does he speak of the 
origin and worth of the soul! 

The soul [he says] came from heaven, but the body is earth-born ; 
and so the soul is the divine part of man, and to be honored next to God; 
nor does a man honor his soul, when he sells her glory for gold, for not 
all the gold in the world is to be compared with the soul; but a man 
can honor his soul only by making her better. 


Are we not at once reminded of the words of Jesus, “What shall 
it profit a man, if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his own 
soul? Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul?” Only 
such a spiritual philosophy can establish a real basis for a spiritual 
religion. Recognizing the primary conceptions of revelation, God, 
virtue, immortality, in the facts of consciousness, as the intuitive 
faiths of the soul, it finds man able to apprehend and receive the 
positive truths of Christianity, and to partake of its renovating and 
redeeming power. Hence it is that Platonism has had such strong 
attractions for so many great and good men in the Christian church, 
from the days of Origen and ‘Augustine until now. Hence, too, in 
every great epoch, in every new mental struggle, in all the conflicts 
of Christian faith with doubt and error, Plato has re-appeared, and 
always in alliance with what is noblest and best in Christian thought 
and action. And in these days of ours, when there is such a pro- 
nounced tendency in physical science to resolve all vitality into ma- 
terial force, all thought to cerebration, and all mind to matter, and 
so to exalt material phenomena as the only possible subjects of human 
interest, there seems to be needed a new infusion of Plato’s ideal 
thought, to preserve the equilibrium between physical and spiritual 
truth. It is instructive to remember that Plato’s philosophy was at 
the beginning a protest against the skepticism engendered by the 
physical speculations of his time. In a quite remarkable passage he 
describes a race of people living in his day—earth-born giants, he 
calls them—who were ever dragging down all things from heaven to 
earth, who would hear of nothing but body and matter, and denied 
the existence of everything which they could not hold in their hands. 
By some strange provision of “ natural selection,” this race seems to 
have survived till now, and to exhibit, with some variations, the 
characteristics of that generation which grew out of the soil of 
Athens. Probably we all set far more store by matter than Plato. 
was wont to do; and we have, as Plato had not, a physical science, 
which in its discoveries and applications has won the respect and ad- 
miration of mankind. But the speculations of some of the leaders of 
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this progressive science have inherent in them the same material and 
earthly quality as those of their predecessors in Plato's time, and the 
doctrine that all positive knowledge is of the physical, and that all 
the universe consists of matter, is no less repulsive now than it was 
then. When we are expected, and indeed bidden, to keep up with 
the march of such a science, so omniscient of matter and so nescient 
of mind, we feel willing to linger yet awhile in Athens; and there, 
in the groves of the academy, listen to that calm voice which, with 
uplifted hand, discourses still of the human soul as a separate being, 
endowed with reason, and destined to immortality. 

From this general view let me pass to the remark that in the spirit 
and substance of Plato's ethical teaching we find a still nearer rela- 
tion to Christian truth. In nothing else was Plato so genuine a dis- 
ciple of Socrates as in his ultimate reference of all philosophic inquiry 
to the practical ends of a righteous character and life. It is true, 
that unlike his master, he was wont to push his inquiries into the 
highest and rarest regions of speculative thought; but the end of his 
speculation in its utmost reach and bound was to see and possess 
those immutable ideas of moral being which wrought into ideals of 
character and realized in action might bring man into likeness to 
God, and his disordered life into harmony with the divine goverment. 
Do not suppose that in thus speaking I am interpreting Platonic 
thought by Christian speech. Remember that utterance in the 
Theeetetus, “God is altogether righteous, and he of us is most 
righteous who is most like him.” Remember, too, that word of 
Plato in the Republic, when he had. laid the foundations of the 
state in perfect justice and virtue, and was asked were, then, was such 
astate. ‘“‘In heaven,” he said, “there is laid up a pattern of such a 
city, and let him who desires contemplate that, and live accordingly.” 
Fond as Plato was of speculation, and bent upon securing a meta- 
physical basis for morality, yet he was never wont to present moral 
truth in the form of abstract teaching. We are to look on Plato for 
no doctrinal system, no inquiry into the nature of virtue or theory 
of the moral sentiments, in the sense of medern ethics; these you find 
only in his commentators, never in himself. They are not after his 
manner. You are made aware, indeed, in ‘all that he writes, of the 
ruling power of the truest theories of morals; you feel ever the 
presence of an assured conviction of right and wrong as ultimate 
moral contradictions, which can be resolved into no other principles 
whatsoever, in the supremacy in men of that faculty which they ad- 
dress, and which itself intuitively discerns them, and of the paramount 
value in human life of their unconditional recognition and observance. 
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But Plato was born for letters no less than philosophy, and his power 
of thought was equalled by his marvellous skill in language; and in 
the use of these rare gifts in rarer union, he aimed to bring moral 
truth close to human feeling, and into alliance with the common 
sentiments of men. He wrought it by the vital and plastic force of 
his literary genius into all forms of beautiful and impressive concep- 
tion, and of gracious and eloquent speech, fitted to quicken the sensi- 
bilities and kindle the imagination by visions of the beauty of moral 
excellence, and to win and carry the will in purpose and effort to its 
attainment in virtuous life. And here is the unspeakable charm of 
Plato’s moral writings, and here the secret of their power. They are 
living illustrations of the beneficent influence of letters, when guided 
by wisdom and virtue in bringing the principles of moral and religious 
truth close home to the common thinking and living of men. All 
honor to the Christian thinkers who have established great principles 
in ethical science, and have taught them in didactic form. Their 
power is enduring and sure; but except in rare instances it is not felt 
by the general mind, and only slowly and through “the fit audience 
though few,” whom they address. When we study the works of 
Bishop Butler, which perhaps many of us more dutifully praise than 
love to read, or those of Jonathan Edwards, and try for instance to 
put to practical use that definition of ‘ Virtue as a love to Being in 
general,” are we not apt to think how immeasurably the direct in- 
fluence of those profound writers would have been widened if, with 
their power of speculation like Plato’s, they had also had something 
of his genial style, if their talent for communication had borne any 
proportion to their talent for its investigation and discovery. These 
ethical writings of Plato, then, are not treatises or disquisitions; they 
are dialogues, conceived and composed not for the few, but for the 
many; for the whole Athenian public, and through them for the 
world of mankind. They are conversations after the manner of 
Socrates, and hardly less life-like and real than those actually held by 
Socrates in the streets of Athens. They are the conversations of the 
master idealized as the master was idealized himself by the genius of 
the pupil; cast in a larger mould, and adorned with all the finish of 
consummate art, but instinct with the same moral spirit, and ever 
striving to the same moral ends. They are all drawn out from real 
human life, and have in themselves its vital quality; not Socrates 
alone, but all the speakers are real men, types of Athenian character, 
representatives of Athenian opinion, and the places of his course their 
daily familiar haunts the market-place, the palestra, the courts of law; 
but wherever or by whomever held, or starting out from whatever 
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natural incident or description, they soon leave behind them outward 
and earthly things, and touch and pierce to the quick the profoundest 
questions of moral being, uncoiling with sure dialectic skill a chain 
of moral sequence that reaches on through all the present world far 
away into the unseen and eternal. This method of teaching by the 
sharp questioning process of dialogue was eminently fitted to the need 
of Piato’s time. His life and career fell on an age and among a peo- 
ple marked by intellectual force and activity, but no less by moral 
weakness and confusion, when the leaven of immorality and irreligion 
had spread through the mass of society. Alike the leaders of the 
people and the people themselves were complacently content to live 
only amid the shows and shadows of truth and good ; the conceptions 
of a divine superintending Power and a future retribution were only 
outworn fictions of credulity and superstition, virtue was a thing of 
tradition or opinion, right only might, and goodness and badness only 
conventional terms, changing with changing circumstance; and thus 
the substantial ideas of morals and religion were only empty sounds 
to the ear, and flitted before the eye ever as dim unreal figures amid 
the dissolving scenes of a passing world. Now it is in Plato’s teach- 
ings which aim at a practical reformation of these radical evils that 
the Christian reader discovers near approaches to revealed truth, bright 
gleams of moral light, issuing from the law written on the heart of 
man, which foretoken the perfect manifestation to be made in the ful- 
ness of time in the ethics of the gospel, and the perfect life of Christ. 
You are ever conscious, it is true, that it is only human teaching, 
sometimes wrong, always limited; but often are you startled at the 
enunciation of principles which in themselves and in their expression 
approximate to what is most characteristic in New Testament teach- 
ing. As the philosopher exposes the conventional morality of his 
time, which rested only on a kind of Athenian “ tradition of the 
elders,” and aimed only at social or civic respectability, you are re- 
minded of Him who spake as never man spake, when he told his 
hearers that unless their righteousness exceeded the righteousness of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, they could in no case enter into the king- 
dom of heaven. By his dialectic process in these dialogues how does 
Plato sift to the bottom all that perverse Athenian life, and bring up 
to the light its monstrous delusions, and how earnestly he seeks to 
establish in private and public life the supremacy of moral ideas! 
What solemn words he uttered in the ears of Athenian youth who 
affected to be superior to a belief in the Divine existence, and the 
Divine government of the world. ‘God moves according to his na- 
ture in a straight line to the accomplishment of his ends. Justice 
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follows him, and is the punisher of all who fall short of the divine 
law. To that law he who would be happy, holds fast and follows in 
all humility.” And in respect “ to the ways of Providence,” he says: 


O youth, who think you are unheeded by God, boast not of having 
escaped his justice. Never shall you be lost sight of by it. Not sosmall 
art thou as to hide in the depths of the earth, nor so high that thou 
canst mount to heaven; but either here or somewhere else thou shalt» 
pay the penalty. So, too, shall it be with the wicked whom you saw in 
prosperity, and made the mirror of divine justice, not considering their 
latter end. 


It were difficult in brief compass to mention those elements of 
Plato’s ethical teaching which have a likeness to Christian truth. His 
fundamental thought is that of a living virtue, resting upon know- 
ledge, and pervading the inner being of man, and ennobling all human 
relations. This he represents in some Dialogues in individual virtues 
as temperance, justice, piety, in others in an ideal unity; and in one 
work the Apology, the conception is set in the real example of Socrates, 
the highest illustration known to himself and the pagan world of a 
genuine human life. In his Dialogues of a wider compass this con- 
ception is fashioned into an ideal for the individual of a comprehen- 
sive rule of life, and for society of a state founded in the laws of 
reason and virtue; and in each aspect, and in both together, the 
conception is bound to the great and governing thought of a divine 
moral order of the world. Let me try to illustrate these elements by 
some of the chief thoughts of the two Dialogues, the Gorgias and the 
Republic. The Republic is treated sometimes as only an inquiry into 
the nature of justice, sometimes only as the construction of an ideal 
’ state; but the two unite in one—in the idea of justice visibly em- 
bodied in the perfect state. So, too, we are apt to look only at 
separate phases of the many-sided Gorgias. Some look only at the 
contrast between true and false rhetoric as suggested in the conver- 
sation with Gorgias; others only at the contrast between true and 
false statesmanship, as portrayed in the conversation with Callicles ; 
but in truth these and other minor contrasts are only means to one 
great moral end; they are employed with most earnest aim and con- 
summate art to set forth the larger antagonism of the true and the 
false art of life itself, and to lift up the conception of an all-compre- 
hensive imperial moral art of life which takes up into itself all arts, 
all knowledge, and all action, and sways ail individuals and society 
by the iaws of justice and virtye. But it is especially in the conver- 
sations with Callicles in the Gorgias, and with Thrasymachus in the 
Republic, that we have the best moral teachings of Plato. In these 
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sophists he combats the teachers of the selfish theories of morals of 
all times, and their willing pupils of all generations—the larger 
Demos of a world loving darkness rather than light, hating truth 
and loving appearance, and bent upon gain and pleasure rather than 
the right ; against them all he virdicates the ideas of truth and vir- 
tue as not only real, but born of a divine right to a supremacy in 
the soul, and alone yielding supreme good. None of his other 
Dialogues unfold their lessons in more dramatic form than these. 
You seem to see the great forces of right and wrong, good and evil, 
moving on over the world’s stage in human characters and scenes, 
and shaping the action and destiny of men for the life that now is and 
for the endless hereafter. You are taught that in spite of all cunning 
appearance truth and goodness are real things, and the divinest and 
best that men can seek, and to be sought for their own dear sake, with 
no side-look to what may come of them; that it is not essential to be 
happy, but that it is essential to be virtuous, even as Socrates said 
when he begged him to escape from prison, that the thing to be cared 
for was not to live, but to live well. There, too, is maintained the 
noble paradox, that to do evil is far worse than to suffer evil, and that 
the next best thing to being just is to become just, and that if a man 
have done injustice, it is better even for himself that he be punished 
for it. And what impressive scenes you witness there of virtue tri- 
umphant and made perfect in suffering, and of vice defeated, and 
made wretched in success! The unjust man, though on a throne and 
master of thousands, is beheld as his own slave, his heart haunted by 
passion and fear, and himself the unhappiest of men. And that other 
picture, too, on which the world yet gazes even as on a master- 
piece of Grecian art—the just man robbed by an unjust world of all 
earthly good, and clothed only in justice, but clad in that even as in 
truly regal attire—defamed, stricken and scourged, and finally cruci- 
fied; but his virtue proof against all infamy, and his soul serene even 
in excruciating death. In this picture Plato was doubtiess portray- 
ing the fate of his master; but the Christian beholder may seem to 
see it transfigured into that unapproachable scene of the Divine Sufferer 
who gave up his life for the life of the world. 

But yet other scenes with their living lessons pass before the view. 
Not only have the just and the unjust men in themselves the highest 
good and the worst evil, but even in this life they have each their 
sure recompense. Men may waver about them for a while, but they 
are at last fixed in aright estimation of both. Look long enough, and 
you shall see that the clever unjust who made so brave a start, now 
come in foolish at the goal, and without a prize; while the just man, 
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like the true runner, perseveres to the end and wins and wears the 
crown, these words proclaiming the coronation: “All things in life 
will work for the good man, for the gods have 1 care of him who de- 
sires to be like God, so far as one can be by the pursuit of virtue.” 
“ Yet all this is as nothing compared with what awaits the just and 
unjust after death.” With this language the last scene of all then 
opens before us, disclosing to view the unseen and eternal world and 
its recompenses of everlasting rewards and punishments. You be- 
hold the dread tribunal there, and there the judges seated ; and before 
them come the souls of the just and unjust all unclothed and bare, 
bright with the visible stamp of justice and virtue, or all foul and 
scarred by injustice’ and vice, and they severally pass when judged 
straight to their appointed lot and place. And as you look with 
strained eye and ear, you seem to hear, as the lost go down to their 
doom, their swift beginning woes, even as of “the worm that dieth 
not ;” and as the just rise upwards to mansions so fair they may not 
be described, you seem to catch distant sounds sweeter far than music 
of the spheres as they enter their everlasting rest. Thus it is that 
these remarkable representations of the future world which conclude 
these Dialogues, lift us up to the highest moral idea which they aim 
to teach, and in true accord with their dramatic tone they form the 
epilogues even as of solemn tragedies of human being. The antagon- 
ism of the two-fold life of man and its two-fold art which bas moved 
on through all their scenes, comes out at last in clear entireness, the 
laws of human morality merge in the moral laws of the universe; and 
herein run and blend together all the threads of the manifold tissues 
of the dramatic action. 

But when we pass from the ethical to the religious thought of 
Plato, and seek to find there a solution of the disorder in man’s 
relations to God, and of the means for its cure, it is then that 
we see how his philosopliy is at best only preparatory to Chris- 
tianity and parted from it, even as reason from revelation. There 
runs through it all, indeed, a sad undertone of conviction that man 
has somehow fallen out of a sphere in which he was made to move; 
and this mingles with a yearning sense of the need of some in- 
fluence to uplift him and restore him there; but what that fall 
was, and what the means of recovery, are questions it fails, and 
must needs fail, to answer. Let me touch upon some of the ele- 
ments of Plato’s answers to these questions of sin and redemption, 
which have been so solved for us by the words and work of Jesus. 
How far short does he fall of the Christian conception of God! 
He rendered indeed a great service in the preparation of paganism 
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for Christianity, by teaching in opposition to polytheism the truth 
of one God; and I think, too, in opposition to pantheism, of a 
personal God. He purged the Hellenic mythology of its unworthy 
ideas of deity, and banished Homer from his ideal republic, because 
he adorned them by his verse; and those ideas he replaced with 
the doctrine of God, as the only Good and True, and as _ willing 
only good and truth. But I find no word in all Plato’s affluent 
Greek for the revealed conception of the holiness of God. Never 
had reached his ear and touched his soul such a voice as that 
caught by Isaiah from seraph’s lips, ‘Hcly, holy, holy, is the 
Lord of Hosts.” Never in the utmost reach of his genius had he 
won that height to which the servant of Christ was borne by the 
Spirit, when he looked through the opened door into heaven, and 
heard that strain which rests not day and night, “Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, which was, and is, and is to come.” 
With this defect in Plato’s conception of God is connected his 
imperfect view of sin. Manifold are the aspects which he presents 
of moral evil in man. It is described in general as a parting of 
the soul from God, and, quite in Scripture language, as living 
without God in the world; as a moral discord, a disease of the 
soul, and especially as a bondage of reason to desire, of the spirit 
to flesh. The body indeed is always with Plato the soul’s mortal 
foe. So controlling is this element in his thought, that he seems 
to teach in allegory even the present bodily state as resulting 
from the fall of the soul from its pristine purity. Once the soul 
enjoyed a winged being, and in a triple form of charioteer and 
two steeds careered in some ethereal paradise, and gazed in open 
vision upon absolute truth and goodness. But while one of the 
steeds was white and obedient to the rein, and ever tending up- 
ward, the other was black of color and yet blacker of nature, and 
always gravitating earth-ward, and so by and by quite dragged 
down his nobler mate, all wing-broken and plumes draggled and 
finally gone, and doomed the soul to earth and bodily form. But 
in all these aspects, evil in man is unlike the revealed conception 
of sin. Its root is made to be intellectual rather than moral—a 
disease of the intelligence which blinds the eye of the soul to true 
good. Seldom does it approach the view of the ground of the evil 
as lying in a perverted direction of the will, or in alienation of 
the heart from God by voluntary transgression. It seems strange 
that with all the earnest religious feeling which Plato so often 
expresses, we discover none of that sense of ill-desert and need of 
repentance and forgiveness so familiar to the Christian consciousness. 
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We could well part with the whole of that exquisite myth to which 
I have just alluded for one word that might resemble the parable 
of the publican, who would not lift up so much as his eyes to 
heaven, but smote upon his breast, saying, “God be merciful to 
me, a sinner.” 

And with all his effort of searching, how far does Plato fall 
below a conception of the remedy needed for the fallen state of 
man! Yet some profound students of the philosopher think that 
his speculations have in them the germs of the Christian doctrine 
of redemption and atonement. Such a view wrongs Platonism no 
less than Christianity itself. The philosopher indeed is ever teaching 
the bitter need of a moral deliverance of man, and striving to 
reach and realize it; and in his teachings we are often startled 
at the likeness of his language to that of Scripture. The soul, he 
says, must be turned from darkness to light, must die to sin by 
rising above earthly passion and desire, must now be loosed so far 
as possible from the bondage of the flesh, and look with hope to 
death as the only perfect release from its thraldom. But yet the 
only redemption which he can reach is, like the evil, an intellectual 
one. It is a salvation to be wrought by philosophy, the soul rising 
by its aid through contemplation to the intuition of truth. In a 
remarkable passage he describes the upward course of the soul 
through successive stages of purifying knowledge, until it gains a 
sight of the idea of good dwelling in its fulness only in God, and 
illumining even as a sun the moral universe. And still this la- 
borious process is not a merely intellectual one. These ideas of 
truth and goodness are conceived as invested with moral beauty, 
and thus fitted to awaken in him who beholds them the feeling 
of love; and this love, when awakened, exerts over him a trans- 
forming power, by which he grows into their likeness. When we 
study as Christians these upward strivings of Plato’s human wisdom, 
we cannot but think, What if to him had been revealed, even as 
to us, the divine way of redemption, not by man mounting on 
wings of contemplation to heaven and to God, but by heaven 
bending to earth, and God himself condescending to man, and the 
Son of God taking upon him man’s nature, and entering as a per- 
sonal living power into human life and history, that God in Christ 
might reconcile the world unto himself. In the personal divine 
Redeemer, as the Word made flesh, he might have seen embodied 
and illustrated that idea of God which he strove to contemplate— 
that perfect beauty of virtue, that perfect rule of life—and he might 
have seen, intellectual Greek though he was, in that divine Redeemer 
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in the form of a servant by the voluntary humiliation of his sufferings 
and death, shown forth as the Lamb of God to take away the sins of 
the world, and by the might of that divine love set forth by such 
aumiliation, touching the heart of man as no ideal thought could 
touch it, and, by inspiring a faith working by love, re-create the soul 
and bring it into the real likeness of God. And here, too, he might 
have found that revelation from God of which he once uttered a con- 
jectural hope, which could have given a religious basis of the morality 
which he taught, and furnished a sufficient motive through a living 
faith for its realization in a righteous life. And lastly, such a faith 
standing in the power of God would have been discovered as adequate 
to the calling and salvation—not as the wisdom of philosophy, of the 
intellectual elite of the race, the wise men after the flesh, the mighty, 
the noble, but of the foolish as well; and yet more, and the weak, 
and the base, and the despised—a saving faith for all mankind. 

This discussion of the moral and religious thoughts of one of the 
most eminent of the writers of antiquity, yields us as one lesson an 
insight into the ultimate end of those classical studies which enter so 
largely into all our higher education. Not alone to form a basis for 
mental discipline and culture, by farnishing models of consummate 
excellence in thought and expression are those studies designed. The 
true and ultimate end is a moral and religious one—the knowledge 
gained by a deeper and maturer study of classical antiquity, of the 
place and function of all ancient philosophy, letters, art, life, in the 
providential order of the world, in preparing the way for the entrance 
of Christianity into human life and history. All that rich and fruitful 
culture was only human, and wrought out, I may say, from below; 
but it was to form a human basis for a richer and far more fruitful 
culture, when once there should descend a divine power from above, 
to regenerate the soul of man and pour a divine life into the bosom 
of a sinful world. Such a renewing, life-giving influence the wisdom 
of cultivated Greece—not ever of Plato’s philosophy, the fairest and 
finest bloom of all that culture—could reach even in adequate idea; 
it could only haply feel after it, and dimly prophesy its coming by 
revealing the spiritual wants of man, as severed from God and needing 
restoration. The prodigal race, wanderers from the Father’s house, 
were to be brought back as penitent sinners, only by the anticipating 
and forerunning compassion of the Father himself. Here is the lesson 
to be won from our discussion, and to be wrought into all our thought 
and faith and life. Consider Plato’s rich gifts and attainments, his 
power of speculative thought, his soaring imagination, his beautiful 
and eloquent speech ; but even that intellect was blind, that tongue 
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was dumb, to that greatest of all human questions, ‘“ How shall man 
be just with God ?”—be delivered from sin, and set forward on a new 
career of endless knowledge, holiness and happiness. On these matters 
of supreme moment, that exalted intelligence might sit as a learner 
at the feet of the humblest Christian disciple, made wise unto sal- 
vation through the faith that is in Christ Jesus. He that is least in 
the kingdom of heaven is greater than he. And yet, let us not, as 
Christians, exalt ourselves overmuch above the pagan philosopher. 
What we have that he had not is not ours, or of us, but only God’s; 
and ours only by the condescending grace of Christ. When I study 
Plato and Plato’s life, and think of our advanced position in respect 
to spiritual and saving knowledge, I am prone to recall the apostle’s 
words, “Who maketh thee to differ from ‘another, and what hast 
thou that thou didst not receive?” Nay, let me at least point to 
one lesson which may be learned by us Christians from Plato’s 
example. We have seen with what a truly religious earnestness he 
sought for moral and religious truth, and wrought it, so far as he 
could find it, into his own life and action. This truth he first learned 
to love and seek from only a human teacher, whom, however, he 
revered as the best and wisest of all men known to the ancient 
pagan world. That truth he prized above all earthly good, and its 
pursuit he counted as the one work worth doing under the sun. And 
the truth which he gained and lived by himself he inculcated with 
the same earnestness upon others; he taught it, he preached it for 
forty years, by word and by deed, by living voice and written 
speech, against sophists who opposed it in theory, and the world who 
opposed it in practice, and strove to convince them, and to win them 
to see and receive and adopt it for themselves. Be it ours, as dis- 
ciples of the divine Teacher and Saviour, to receive ourselves, and 
make known to others, that revealed and only saving truth of the 
gospel—the truth as it is in Jesus, which has been freely given us— 
with a religious earnestness of like quality and of a greater intensity 
in proportion to the immeasurably superior greatness of the gift. 
Let it be for us not a meagre and pale thing of tradition, of custom, 
of inheritance; but in us, through the Word and Spirit of Christ, a 
living and life-giving truth. So may it for us, and for those whom 
we may bless by our labors, become the power of God and the wisdom 
of God unto salvation. So may they and we be entered as fellow- 
citizens, not into an ideal republic—the fair creation of a philosopher’s 
imagination—but into a real kingdom, the pattern of which is in 
reality laid up in heaven, the City of God. 


Joun L. Linco. 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND. 














OUR MISSION AS BAPTISTS. 


EHEMIAH and Ezra were charged with the restoration of the 
Jewish commonwealth after the second captivity. Nehemiah, 
acting as governor under the king of Persia, supervised the material 
work of repairing the wall and building the temple. Ezra, the scribe, 
acted as the reformer of the laws and manners of his countrymen, 
and supervisor of the sacred books which, in their present form in 
the Old Testament canon, were probably arranged by him. It was 
a work attended with great difficulty; but a work of the last im- 
portance, as it was the immediate preparation of the city and Temple 
for the advent of Him whose coming to that Temple was to make it 
more glorious than the first. 

I. We have selected this mission of Nehemiah and Ezra as sym- 
bolic of our work, because in this country at least our history has 
had a twofold aspect: first, the building of the wall of religious free- 
dom, and then the maintenance of the primitive order of the church 
and ordinances of the New Testament. 

1. As to the first, history has made the following record: Roger 
Williams and his associates in Rhode Island, more than two centuries 
ago, were the first advocates on this continent, and probably in 
modern Christendom, of that religious liberty which is the corner- 
stone of all liberty. They were driven out of Massachusetts for these 


principles. They founded the commonwealth of Rhode Island on 
(222) 
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these principles, the right of each and all to worship God according 
to their own consciences, without any control in such matters by the 
state. It was essentially different from and far in advance of that re- 
ligious toleration which was granted about the same time by the 
Catholic colony of Maryland. Religious liberty is the recognition of 
each and all on a footing of perfect equality; religious toleration, (as 
the etymology of the word shows) is the mere sufferance on the part 
of the dominant party of the minority who are in a condition of im- 
plied inferiority. Bancroft, in his history of the United States, writes 
of Roger Williams: ‘He was the first man in modern Christendom 
to assert in its plenitude the doctrine of religious freedom.” * 

The statue of Williams, which now stands in the capitol, is a fitting 
monument of a principle which is one of the surest foundations of our 
American independence. For there is little doubt that religious 
liberty is the real basis and support of civil and political liberty. 
These principles, illustrated in Rhode Island and Virginia, leavened 
the whole continent until the independence of the United States was 
an accomplished fact. Such is one chapter of the history of the 
separation of church and state, and of equal rights, civil and religious 
before the law, which is now embodied in the constitution of the land. 

So much for this country. We may add it is more than probable 
that this was the position of many of those sects which, in the middle 
ages, were scattered throughout Europe, a testimony in the same line 
as to the rights of conscience in matters of religion, and the exclusion 
of the magistrate from the domain of faith. This doubtless was one 
cause of the persecution which Baptists and those who held substanti- 
ally the same views, have all along endured at the hands of their 
opposers. In building the wall of religious liberty, they were un- 
consciously building the wall of political liberty. And as inevitably 
as Nehemiah in his work came in conflict with Sanballat and the 
Arabians, these witnesses for conscience and truth, brought down upon 
themselves the wrath of all the despotisms, civil and ecclesiastical. 

2. But this has been an indirect influence. Our main work, like 
that of Ezra, has been and is the re-establishment of the original order 
and institutions of the church 

(1.) The theory and constitution of the Church. In most of the 
doctrines and dogmas of Christianity we are one with our brethren of 
the evangelical denominations. In the formula of faith on which the 
Evangelical Alliance is based, there is hardly an article to which our 
churches would not subscribe. But as to the constitution of a visible 
Christian church we differ not only from the Catholics, but from all 

1 Vol. I, p. 875. 
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Protestant communions. In all of these—Catholic and Protestant— 
_the theory of the church implies a mixed membership of believers and 
unbelievers. Baptism, the initiatory ordinance of the church, being 
administered by all in infancy irrespective of personal faith, leads 
necessarily to this mixed membership of the regenerate and unre- 
generate—the church and the world. In the prayer-book of the 
Episcopal Church the formula.for baptism reads: “ Seeing now, dearly 
beloved, that this child is regenerate and grafted into the body of 
Christ’s church, let us give thanks for these benefits.” It is true that 
the recent movement led by Bishop Cummins and others for the 
establishment of a Reformed Episcopal Church, repudiates this error 
of baptismal regeneration. But as long as they retain the practice 
itself, they have not even the apology of the imagination for it—they 
are at evident disadvantage in this controversy with the High Church 
party in retaining the sign, without even the shadow of the thing 
signified. How much better, we respecfully suggest, in a struggle 
like this with error, to come at once into the fulness of the liberty of 
Christ, to take the stand which Father Grassi, the aged and learned 
canon of the Basilica of Santa Maria Maggiore, at Rome, has just 
taken, when on the occasion of his recent baptism by the Rev. Mr. 
Wall, of the English Baptist Mission, he gave his reasons, in an ad- 
mirable address, for renouncing all the errors of Rome, and uniting 
with what he terms the ancient apostolic church. In opposition, then, 
to every theory of mixed membership, the Scriptural plan of a visible 
church is a congregation of believers baptized on a personal profession 
of their faith. This is our theory. In maintaining it, we make no 
claim to infallibity ; we may not be able to show a purer membership 
than others. But the difference is this—the admission to member- 
ship of unworthy members with us is not the result of our theory, 
but of our ignorance in its application; while in other churches it is 
the legitimate working of the system itself. We do not exclude chil- 
dren who are old enough to understand the first principles of the gos- 
pel. But we take the position of the Christian father, Tertullian, who 
lived as near the apostles as the latter part of the second century, and 
who, in opposing what he plainly regarded a departure from the 
apostolic rule, uses this language: “ Let them first learn to feel their 
need of salvation.” So we say of children in connection with bap- 
tism, let them first learn—let them ask for themselves. 

A spiritual, converted membership. And what other membership 
is worth anything? Let a church have wealth and fashion, and every 
element of worldly prestige—let it arrange its terms of communion 

1 Neander, Church History, vol. I, p. 312. 
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so as to offend no prejudices of the human heart, so as to be easy of 
access to anybody and everybody save the humble and devoted Chris- 
tian, and over such an assembly let an accommodating priesthood lift 
its hands and bless it all in the name of heaven. If it lacks the spirit 
and mind of Christ, it lacks “‘ the one thing needful”; it is “weighed 
in the balances and found wanting.” Romanism has been termed 
baptized paganism, as it has plainly retained some of the forms of 
the old pagan religions. But any system, Catholic or Protestant, 
which overlooks the spirituality of the church as its first essential 
law, and so exalts the form above the spirit, is working in the same 
direction—the denial of that spiritual life which the forms of Christi- 
anity were designed to symbolize and not to impart by any magical, 
sacramental efficacy. 

(2.) Then, as to the ordinances of the church, our mission plainly 
is to keep these, as they are defined in the gospel, until it shall please 
God to establish them in their original order. As to baptism, we 
may say without undue confidence, that the most scholarly minds of 
the age have settled the question as to the mode of the primitive bap- 
tism, that this was and is the immersion in water of the believer in 
(or into) the sacred name. The practice of the Greek Church to this 
day, a church which ought to know the meaning of the Greek lan- 
guage; the ruins and construction of the ancient baptisteries which 
are found in different parts of Europe; the language and examples in 
connection with baptism, literal and figurative, in the New Testa- 
ment—all furnish the proof. We are not surprised, then, at admis- 
sions to this effect from men like Chalmers among the Presbyterians, 
and Conybeare and Howson among the Episcopalians, and the learned 
Neander, the prince of church historians. Dr. Jacob in his recent 
lectures on the Crisis in the Church of England, makes the same ad- 
mission in his article on baptism." We may fairly conclude that the 
question has been settled as to the Lord’s original baptism. Nor do we 
think this position at all shaken by the labored and curious work of Dr. 
Dale. The conclusion of his Classic Baptism is—the word means a 
“completeness” of change without any special mode. Supposing this 
were so (which would imply a confusion of thought), his reader would 
natuurally ask, What is the most “complete” representation of that 
change or condition of the subject which the Christian rite symbolizes, 
when it would shadow forth a state of death, burial, and resurrection? 
“Baptism,” he says, “is a myriad-sided word.” The most perfect 
and precise of all languages, then, is in this instance the most obscure. 
Baptism is a “condition without interposition”; then again it is a 


1 See Ecclesiastical Polity of the New Testament, p. 258. 
P 
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“condition with interposition.” If the last, he insists that the word 
leaves us in or under the water without hope of resurrection. No 
doubt if the learned Doctor could persuade the world that this is the 
ordinance as advocated by Baptists, he would effectually stop its ad- 
ministration; for men would naturally object to being put under the 
water without hope of resurrection from it. If the Doctor then does 
or does not “interpose” us, we may be pardoned for accepting the 
verb and omitting the preposition of this compound, when we affirm 
that he has certainly posed and bewildered us by his criticisms. His 
work is a curiosity of religious literature. 

The different denominations admit in theory either of the three 
modes, as they term them. Immersion is placed first in the Episcopal 
rubric, where the minister is required to dip discreetly, that is, im- 
merse, or pour upon the child. Still all these churches, Catholic and 
Protestant, virtually ignore the Lord’s baptism. If our Baptist 
churches ceased to exist to-morrow, the Lord’s baptism would cease 
to exist. Or, if the Baptist churches in this country adopted to- 
morrow what is loosely called open communion, it would be a plain 
endorsement of the baptism of these churches with whom, as with 
ourselves, baptism is understood to be a prerequisite to the Lord’s 
Supper. Such a course would lead at once and logically to an entire 
abandonment of our present position as to the form and obligations of 
the ordinance. 

3. If then the New Testament theory of the church is a congrega- 
tion of believers, if it is reasonable that on such a plan the visible 
church should conform as closely as possible to the invisible, and if 
the first of the two ordinances of the church is the immersion of the 
believer on a profession of his faith, then the majority of Protestants, 
as well as the Catholics, have swung off from the ancient landmarks. 
Under these circumstances our mission plainly is to keep the ordi- 
nances, as they were delivered to the saints, until it shall please God 
to re-establish them in their primitive order and significance. 

From the days of the apostles to the present time, we may believe 
there have been witnesses for these things. Even in the dark ages a 
remnant has been left. And if, in a dispensation like Christianity, 
where the outward and visible is always secondary to the inward and 
spiritual, we looked for anything like linear, apostolic succession, 
here we ought to find it—not in any polluted stream of an apostate 
church, but in the line of those witnesses scattered over the continent 
of Europe during the dark ages. To some extent we may trace such 
a line. Under various names, given them largely by their detractors 
and enemies—Paulicians, Donatists, Waldenses, Albigenses, Anabap- 
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tists, Mennonites—we may trace these witnesses or find them in indi- 
viduals among these sects, protestants before Luther, reformers before 
the reformation. When they heard of the reformation, they natur- 
ally fell into line with it, though in fact they preceded it, and existed 
from the beginning. If there ts any apostolic succession, this we 
suggest must be the line, “the woman,” the Bride of Christ in the 
Apocalypse, “fleeing into the wilderness” before the persecuting 
dragon. ‘As for this people,” says Mosheim, the great historian, 
speaking of the Baptists, “If we attempt to follow them, they are 
lost in the depth of antiquity.” * | 

Now these views and principles are not obsolete and out of date. 
They are no more obsolete than the precious gospel itself. They are 
dearer to us, and, we believe, are becoming dearer to the Christian 
world, every day. The principles of adherence to the Scriptures is 
the basis of the Evangelical Alliance, which has recently closed its 
sixth and most remarkable meeting in New York. This is no eccle- 
siastical body, but simply an association of Christians. But to-morrow, 
if that body were to crystallize into a visible church, it would be, 
from its very terms of membership, a body of believers, and so far a 
Baptist church. Then, suppose the question of baptism were sub- 
mitted to them in this form. If uniformity in this ordinance is a 
desirable thing, who, in Christian charity, should change their prac- 
tice, for the sake of this uniformity—those who, in adopting immersion, 
would sacrifice no principle or belief, or those who, in adopting any- 
thing else, would have to do violence to every conviction of the 
meaning of the gospel? Judging by the spirit of love which was so 
nobly illustrated by this body in its recent sessions, are we presuming 
too far to suggest what might be their decision? And if they are 
already believers, and, on the above supposition, would recognize 
immersion as the true, apostolic baptism, they would crystallize into a 
church of our faith and order. 

A very remarkable letter was read to this body from the Old 
Catholic Congress, lately held in Germany. We can only give a 
short extract: 


We hope and strive for the restoration of the unity of the Christian 
church. We hold fast to the ultimate view that upon the foundation of 
the gospel, and the doctrines of the church grounded upon it, a unifica- 
tion of all Christian forms will be possible through a really ecumenical 
council. Therefore, we seize with joy the hand of fellowship you have 
extended to us. In order that the work of the formation of a single 
church of Christ should become an established fact, every individual 


1 Vol. II, p. 127. 
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Christian creed must cast off everything which has been introduced by 
men, and restore that discipline and those rules which rest upon the 
foundation which Christ, the Lord, laid. This is our intention and 
task to perform for the Catholic Church.’ 


Here is the acknowledgment of the sufficiency of the Scriptures, 
the expressed purpose of returning to the primitive apostolic 
order (which Canon Grassi at Rome has just found in the little Baptist 
mission there). Who can tell the results of this movement? With 
the earnest Teutonic mind, it may take up the Reformation where 
Luther left it, and join hands with us in the restoration of the ori- 
ginal order and purity of the churches. Extremes meet. Old Cath- 
olics, Reformed Episcopalians, and Baptists, with the earnest workers 
of all communions, may yet and soon form the advance guard of the 
one visible body and church of Christ, on the margin of the millennial 
glory. 

Our mission is a plain one. It is, in the face of the obloquy of the 
world, and of what is harder to bear, the opposition even of Chris- 
tians, to stand by these principles of the Word of God. We are 
laboring, not to build up a sect, but a Bible Christianity ; not the 
form without the spirit, nor the spirit without the form; but the 
form and spirit, according to the plan and outline of the Scriptures. 
Fair and beautiful was the Temple, as it rose under the hand of Ne- 
hemiah and his brethren. But fairer and more beautiful that spir- 
itual temple which He is building for himself in his own church—a 
temple whose completion will be the signal for the fulfillment of all 
those ‘“ exceeding great and precious promises” which have brightened 
upon the page of revelation from the beginning, when the topmost 
stone will reflect at last, not the soft light of the Syrian sky, but the 
sweeter sunshine of everlasting day. 

IT. Now, as to the method and spirit by which we may hope to 
fulfill this mission. 

1. By a firm avowal of these convictions on all proper occasions. 
Ezra spoke to the people out of the book of the law, addressing them, 
it is said, from “a pulpit of wood.” And the Word of God came to 
them as a reprover of sin, and they wept aloud in their distress, until 
the preacher had to moderate their grief by reminding them of the 
mercies of the Lord. So, in the pulpit and out of it, we must avow 
our convictions as to the truth and ordinances of Christ. These are 
not what are loosely termed non-essentials in religion. They are 
essential to Christianity. It is required of witnesses, as well as of 
stewards, “that they be found faithful.” Our ministers may be at 

1 Proceedings of the Alliance—New York Tribune. 
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. fault in not publishing, as Ezra did, the whole counsel of God to the 
people. We are willing to blame ourselves for much unfaithfulness 
and unskillfulness in the burden of our ordinary messages and the 
setting forth of our peculiar beliefs. But our people may be as much 
at fault in this matter of Christian and denominational lukewarmness. 
For example, there are hundreds of Baptists, we have reason to 
believe, who come to this city (Washington), and yet fail, for some 
cause, to identify themselves with the churches of their own faith and 
order. They are hiding their light under « bushel somewhere in the 
Departments, or in the Pedobaptist churches. They are demoralized 
by some influence of the place or hour. They have declined from 
“their first love ”—the force and freshness of their best convictions. 
They are afraid of Sanballat and the Arabians, and go down from the 
work, or stand timidly aloof, while their brethren are left to bear the 
heat and burden of the day. 

Shame on us, brethren, if we are recreant to our high calling. If 
the cross is to be borne, and odium incurred for a firm defence of the 
whole truth as it is in Jesus, let us welcome it. When, more than 
half a century ago, Charles Simeon was laboring for a revival of reli- 
gion among the higher classes of Great Britain, he was made to feel 
very keenly the reproaches of the fashionable ungodliness of the day. 
Turning, it is said, to his New Testament for comfort, his eye fell upon 
the passage where the soldiers, on the way to the crucifixion, ‘‘ met a 
man of Cyrene, Simon by name; him they compelled to bear the 
cross.” As he recognized his own name, he closed the book, ex- 
claiming with tears, ‘‘ Lay it on, Lord; I will bear it.”. And if, for 
our adherence to him and his truth, reproaches are to be heaped upon 
us, and we are to be called exclusive, bigoted—let ws, too, learn to 
say, “Lay it on, Lord; we will bear it.” 

2. Then, we must meet these responsibilities in a spirit of enlarged 
benevolence. In the building both of the first and second Temple, 
this was the spirit of the people. David, in his preparations for the 
work of the first Temple, thanked God for this; while Ezra and Ne- 
hemiah witnessed the same devotion in the work of the second Temple. 
“The people offered willingly to the Lord.” In any work that really 
interests them, the Jews, with all their habits of economy, have always 
shown this spirit. The whole country has been lately impressed with 
their prompt and magnificent charities in helping the plague-stricken 
cities of the South. Now, we cannot afford to be less devoted to that 
cause for which Jesus died and rose again. Our churches must be 
built; our missions sustained ; our poor relieved ; our denominational 
colleges established ; our appointments for worship in keeping with 
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the sacredness of the service. Toset in motion and keep in operation 
the machinery of means by which all is to be effected, God does not 
work a miracle. He does not send us, as he did Peter, to the sea- 
shore, to take the silver out of the mouth of the fish. Nor does he 
rain down the gold and silver from heaven, as he once rained down 
manna upon the children of Israel in the wilderness. He loves us 
too wisely and tenderly to make us the mere spectators of miracles 
which, however grand and imposing, would be without any effect upon 
our character. Our hearts would wither and die in the midst of all, 
as the Israelites wandered from God and perished in unbelief and sin, 
in the midst of all the supernatural wonders that attended their 
march through the desert. God works; but he “ works in ws, to will 
and to do of his good pleasure.” He works a miracle ; but the mir- 
acle of grace is that “we are his workmanship, created in Christ 
Jesus to good works, which God before ordained that we should walk 
in them.” “The liberal deviseth liberal things, and by liberal things 
shall he stand.” The reflex action of a spirit of enlarged benevolence 
is too blessed a thing to be dispensed with. ‘“‘ By liberal things shall 
he stand.” No body, no church, no social or religious union, ever 
yet stood by anything else—by selfish, narrow and contracted things. 
We must take larger, broader views of all our relations to the work 
in our communities, in the nation, in the world, if we would be 
blessed either in our work or in our own souls. Weare robbing our- 
selves of a rich blessing, as well as our Master of a required service, 
in our small and stinted offerings to his cause. “I know not how it 
was, but so it was,” writes Baxter, “the more I gave, the more I 
got.” As sure as the great heart of the ocean, giving out its waters 
to the circumambient air, in the constant evaporation from its surface, 
receives it back again in a thousand streams from a thousand shores, 
so the “ bread cast upon the waters” will come again, though “ after 
many days,” and it will be all the sweeter and purer for the mission 
of love to which it had been given. 

3. Once more, we must look at our whole work, and prosecute it 
in a more serious and prayerful spirit. This was the first and con- 
stant impulse of the work at Jerusalem. Nehemiah had been waiting 
as cup-bearer before the King of Persia, when the king, noticing the 
sadness of his countenance, asked an explanation of it. Knowing 
that the king’s heart was in the hand of the Lord, he at once lifted 
up his heart in prayer for wisdom to shape his request. “SoI prayed 
unto the God of heaven.” And in the whole subsequent work of 
material and religious progress, it was a work of prayer from begin- 
ning to end. 
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In the inauguration and prosecution of any great and critical work, 
we must approach it in the same spirit. “Bene orasse, bene stud- 
uisse,” was Luther's, and must be our watchword. In entering afresh, 
this winter, upon our work as Christians and as Baptists, we must 
approach it in this loving, tender, dependent spirit—the spirit and 
faith that acknowledges Him in all our way. We have grave diffi- 
culties to overcome. Such were the difficulties which those ancient 
workers had to contend with, so hindered were they at every step 
by changes at the court of Persia, by the jealousies and assaults of 
the Samaritans and Arabians, that, with the sword in one hand, and 
the trowel in the other, they still felt that they could do nothing 
without prayer. And we must be men and women of prayer, or the 
noblest mission upon earth becomes a failure. But let us remember, 
while we stand not as cup-bearers before Artaxerxes, but as children 
in their Father’s house, that we are making our request to the same 
God of heaven, that Being whois “able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all we ask or think,” and who chooses often, as his instruments 
to do his work, and build his temple, and witness for his truth, “the 
weak things of the world, and things that are despised, yea, and 
things that are not, to bring to nought things that are.” 

Let us, then, work and wait for the fulfillment of our mission. 
Let us close our ranks, and concentrate our efforts. All the signs of 
the times, and the urgencies of the work are calling, not for a multi- 
plication of names, societies and sects, but for simpler and more 
compact organizations. “Is Christ divided?” He has too long been 
“ divided,” and “wounded in the house of his friends,” The division 
of the great religious denominations of this country was the sign and 
precursor of the late war. Now that the storm has passed, let the 
healing of the breach, and the reunion, in love, of the torn bodies, 
become the sign and harbinger of the millennial glory. Let the great 
Baptist family of this country, one in faith, be one again in organi- 
zation, as in the days of Sharp, and Cone, and Staughton, and Luther 
Rice, and Furman. Let the earnest hearts in other communions who 
are inquiring for “the ancient landmarks,” stand with us on that 
Scriptural platform which, in times of universal uncertainty and 
change, is the only tenable position. And over such an assembly it 
would seem no vain imagination to expect instantly the blessing, 
“ And prove me herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open 
you the windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it.” 

When the Israelites looked at the completion of their Temple, such 
was the contrast, in their memories, with the first and more splendid 
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one, with its magnificent ritual and its ‘glorious Shekinah, that a 
feeling of half regret was mingled with their congratulations. So 
that as the shout of the multitude went up to heaven, they could 
scarcely tell what was the burden of that shout—whether it was the 
sound of joy, or the voice of weeping. But at the completion of the 
work to which He is calling ws—the work of building, not the ma- 
terial temple for his first coming, but of setting in order his house for 
his coming “the second time without sin unto salvation”—such are 
the “exceeding great and precious promises ” that cluster around this 
event, that the consummation of it will be crowned with a blessing 
without alloy, and a cup of thanksgiving unmingled with tears. 


When at evening time the light will come 
From the portals of our heavenly home, 
And angels, at life’s setting sun, 

Shall whisper, “ Rest, thy work is done.” 


J. H. Curnsert. 
WasurneTon, D. C. 








AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JOHN STUART MILL. 


Autobiography of John Stuart Mill. New York: Henry Holt and 
Company. 1874. 

re Autobiography of John Stuart Mill fails to satisfy readers. 
It leaves in the mind a sense of disappointment. He was 
recognized during life as one of the foremost men of the age, fitted by 
natural endowments, by severe discipline and broad culture, to be a 
leader of thought. He spoke with authority on all questions related 
to mental science and logic and political economy; and social re- 
formers in England looked-to him reverently as the prophet of a new 
dispensation. The memorial volume, published soon after his death, 
containing twelve sketches by Herbert Spencer, J. E. Cairnes, and 
other personal friends, was written in a eulogistic strain bordering 
on idolatry. It called him “the greatest logician, metaphysician, 
moralist, and economist of the day.” It praised “the uniform refine- 
ment of thought, the grasp and keenness of his observation, the 
strength of memory with which he stored up everything he had ever 
seen, heard, or read. Nothing escaped his notice at the time of its 
occurrence; nothing was forgotten by him afterwards.” It called 
him “the great intellectual pointsman of our age; the man who has 
done more than any man of this generation to give direction to the 
thought of his contemporaries—whether we regard him as an ex- 
pounder of the philosophy of mind or the philosophy of society, he is 


still facile princeps.” If he had chosen to write more fully on law, 
; (233) 
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it is said, ‘He would have rivalled or surpassed his achievements in 
other departments of knowledge. He is the author who has most 
powerfully influenced nearly all the young men of the greatest 
promise, in either of our universities.” He is extolled as the founder 
of a new religion, destined to supplant Christianity and other out- 
worn faiths. 


Never [it is said] has the religious sentiment which must take the 
place of the present awe of the unknown been more clearly indicated. 
It is this noble sentiment which infuses a soul of life into his teachings, 
and the enunciation and acting-out of which constitute him not only the 
great philosopher, but also the great prophet of our time. 


His personal character was extolled in terms that seemed to lift 
him beyond the realm of human infirmities. He is called— 


A man of exquisite feeling, of pure conscientiousness, of self-denying 
No one could be with him, or work with him, without being 
conscious of breathing a purer moral atmosphere; he made mean personal 
ambitions and rivalries seem despicable and ridiculous, not so much by 
anything he said directly on the subject, as by contrast with his own 
noble, strong and generous nature We reverence that unfalter- 
ing fearlessness of spirit, that warmth of generous emotion, that guileless 
simplicity of nature which made his life heroic. Neither insult, failure, 
nor abandonment could shake his sense of duty, or touch his gentle and 
serene fortitude. 


It would be hard to find such eulogy in the tributes paid to the 
greatest or best men of past ages. It is unfortunate for the fame of 
Mr. Mill that the Memorial volume preceded the Autobiography. 
No reader of the former will be satisfied with the latter. The facts 
of the life are not in accord with the exaggerated strain of the 
eulogists. The portraits are unlike, as a painting of Rubens or 
Titian, idealized by genius, differs from a pre-Raphaelite sketch, pre- 
serving the ruggedness and bareness of nature. In turning from the 
magnifying lens of admiring friends to Mr. Mill’s accounts of him- 
self, one seems to turn from a gigantic shadow thrown from an Alpine 
summit at sunrise to the same shadow as seen at noon-day. There 
is danger that the giant shrink in stature to a dwarf. 

It is possibly unfortunate for Mr. Mill’s fame that the Autobiogra- 
phy has been published at all. It cannot add to his reputation. It 
excites no admiration for his genius or character or achievements. 
One is more inclined to pity than to praise. He appears as a half 
developed man, with one side of his nature compressed by ligaments 
bound in childhood by a cruel father, willing to sacrifice his child to 
a theory or an experiment. The Blackfoot Indian compresses the 
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skull; James Mill compressed the heart. He did not believe in the 
affections or emotions of human nature, or in conscience as a moral 
sense; and he gave himself with the zeal of an inquisitor to the task of 
strangling such exotic growths in boyhood. He was not quite success- 
ful. Human nature was too strong for the utilitarian philosopher. The 
tortured boy grew up to manhood with the emotional nature claiming 
its rights in poetry and in love; but it bore the scars of thumb-screw 
and of rack even unto death. John Stuart Mill, as painted by him- 
self, is only a deformed man, a huge cyclops, with a single eye. His 
vision earth-ward is clear and strong; but the eye to look God-ward, 
ennobling the soul and enriching the life by spiritual visions, was put 
out in boyhood. The larger part of the universe was hid from him, 
and his life was dwarfed by the irreparable loss. No thoughtful man 
can read the book without an instinctive feeling that John Stuart 
Mill would be a poor pattern for the race. No Christian man can 
read it without a sigh that such a large nature was stunted in its 
growth. It is refreshing to turn from the philosopher of the India 
house, exulting in his broad culture, and looking down with a half- 
pitying contempt on the people, to the man of Nazareth, who, forget- 
ful of self, went about doing good. It is inspiring to turn from that 
vague standard of morals, “Aim at the greatest good,” which readily 
sinks into the maxim, aim at your own gratification, to that lofty 
standard which ennobles all who follow it, “Be ye perfect as your 
Father in heaven is perfect.” 

We propose to point out several particulars in which the Auto- 
biography disappoints the reader. 

1. It fails to give a knowledge of the author. One closes it with 
profound discontent. He feels little better acquainted with the 
author than before turning its pages. He is introduced to a vast 
intellectual machine, with receptive powers unegqalled, absorbing 
Greek literature at seven years of age, and Latin literature at twelve, 
and English history and philosophy and logic a little later, and 
grinding out, like Babbage’s calculator, most astonishing results. But 
the human element is wanting; there is no flesh and blood reality ; 
one might read as well of the wonderful exploits of Maelzel’s autom- 
aton trumpeter. The infirmities of our common nature, its loves and 
hatreds and jealousies, are absent, and Mr. Mill passes through the 
world as if belonging to another race, or, as if, like the hero in Bul- 
wer’s “Strange Story,” the heart were left out in his composition. 
The only period in his life when the human element appears is in 
the romantic love for Mrs. Taylor, afterwards his wife. This would 
be exquisitely beautiful if it did not give a rude shock to our moral 
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sentiments; for literary history furnishes no similar instance of ador- 
ing love, or of the perfect oneness which is the ideal of true marriage. 
But even here the human sympathy is not complete, for he wor- 
shipped with a blind idolatry a woman in whom others could see no 
extraordinary merits; and by his relations to her while she had 
another husband, he sullied his own good name and hers, and under- 
mined the sacredness of marriage. 

Apart from this episode in his life the heart never comes to the 
surface. There is no mention in the book of the sacred name of 
mother; if the family history were not known, one would suspect he 
had been born out of wedlock, and guarded the secret by a discreet 
silence. Nor does the narrative glow as it treats of brotherly and 
sisterly love. Sisters and brothers are mentioned only to illustrate 
the vigor of paternal discipline in making him responsible for their 
education. The father was never loved; he awakened only fear, 
mingled with reverence. But this is no discredit to the son, for 
James Mill had few loveable qualities, and treated his bright boy as 
an ogre might treat a poor wretch whose powers of enduring torture 
he is testing by cruel experiments. It is wonderful that the boy sur- 
vived the process. It is more wonderful that he did not grow up an 
idiot, or an inspired fool. 

This forced repression in childhood by a despotic father gives a key 
to the life. The boy was reticent, and life was cramped. He grew 
up with a vast knowledge of books and institutions, but with a pro- 
found ignorance of men and of life. 

If one contrasts this volume with the Confessions of Augustine and 
Rousseau, or with the Autobiographies of Franklin and Gibbon, he 
feels an inward vexation that Mr. Mill has said so little of himself. 
He tells with great fulness what he read, and what he thought, and 
what he wrote, but what he was, the only matter of special value to 
the reader, is abundantly obscure. We know Augustine, the sinner 
and the saint, ambitious of learning and aspiring to a noble life 
through many defeats. We know Rousseau, the libertine and the 
free-thinker, the selfish sensualist and the eloquent advocate of human 
rights. We know Franklin, with his practical sagacity and his broad 
statesmanship ; and Gibbon, with his scholarly enthusiasm and his 
good-natured contempt for his race. But John Stuart Mill we do 
not know from his Autobiography, and must draw an imagination or 
experience of the world to fill up the outline, as Cuvier or Agassiz, 
from a single bone, complete the history of a fossil unearthed. 

2. One is disappointed also at the meagre knowledge acquired of 
the men and the movements of the age. It is possible that this 
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deficiency would be supplied if we had the correspondence of Mr. 
Mill. But it is sorely felt in the Autobiography. We naturally ex- 
pect that one of the profoundest thinkers of the century will sustain 
intimate relations with the leaders of literature and science; and that 
a prominent advocate of reform will be in sympathy with other 
leaders of social progress. The expectation is more rational in the 
case of Mr. Mill, because he lived only for this world, with no hope of 
a future existence; and because, also, the cardinal principle of his 
morality, inspiring all action, was a regard for the greatest good of 
the greatest number. But it would not be easy to name an autobi- 
ography where the range of action is so limited, and the information 
given is so meagre. The Autobiography of Goethe is a kind of 
microcosm of German life and literature; the ‘Schools and School- 
masters” of Hugh Miller, gives a comprehensive view of Scottish life 
among the humble classes; and Dr. Newman’s “ Apologia,” though 
more rigidly personal than Mr. Mill’s narrative, throws a flood of 
light on Oxford life, and the religious movements of the age. 

But Mr. Mill’s Autobiography traverses a very narrow circle. A 
Benedictine monk recounting his cloister studies and the life of the 
monastery to which he was bound, could not tell less of the busy 
world throbbing with life than Mr. Mill. With the exception of the 
distorted pictures of his father and Mrs. Taylor, and glimpses at Mr. 
Bentham and the select circle of utilitarian philosophers and neo- 
phytes who aspired to revolutionize the world, one finds little of value 
relating to English life in our day. There was promise, at one period 
of Mr. Mill’s history, of a wider horizon. Contact with Coleridge 
and Carlyle, with Maurice and Sterling, revealed depths in his nature 
unknown before, and opened beautiful vistas which had been closed 
to his vision. He shrank with aversion from the stifling atmosphere 
of his father’s house; he threw off the manacles by which his larger 
aspirations had been clamped. But the revolt and the freedom were 
of brief duration. His adoration of Mrs. Taylor remanded him to 
the bondage from which he was escaping ; it enclosed him in a nar- 
rower prison-house; for the social ostracism, so omnipotent in England, 
condemned her for the doubtful relations she sustained to him, and he 
naturally refused to enter houses and circles from which she was 
excluded. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the Autobiography gives little 
insight in English society, little information about statesmen and 
literary and social leaders. Mr. Mill did not mingle in English 
society. He was at home in the little club who gathered at his 
father’s table, and who worshipped Mr. Bentham as a divinity. He 
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found a wider range in the social intercouse of France in his earlier 
visits and his later residence. He was brought into external rela- 
tions with eminent men in his brief career in Parliament. But he 
was never on intimate terms with many men of mark outside of the 
Radical School; and the seclusion to which he was doomed after a 
marriage which English prudishness frowned upon, cut him off from 
intercourse with cultivated women which would have enriched and 
beautified his life. But aside from the want of acquaintance with the 
life of the age, which is manifest in the Autobiography, we detect a 
subtle selfishness of character narrowing his horizon. It is not pleasant 
to find in Mr. Forster's Life of Dickens, that the great humorist who 
plumed himself on his philanthropy, thought that the chief business 
of men was to read and buy the works of Charles Dickens. Nor is it 
agreeable to learn from the Autobiography of Henry Brougham, 
that the celebrated leader of social reform lost his interest in move- 
ments which did not accept him as a prominent champion. The same 
disappointment comes to us, though Mr. Mill is of larger stature and 
nobler mould, when we detect in one elected and trained by James 
Mill as the apostle of utilitarianism, and ordained by Mr. Bentham 
to this vocation, a narrow selfishness which saw little of value in the 
world save as it revolved around himself and his creed as a centre. 

3. The reader is disappointed in Mr. Mill’s soundness of judgment. 
The character of the works by whieh Mr. Mill acquired a reputation in 
his life-time—his logic and political economy—and the analytic power 
which gave him a foremost place among the thinkers of the age, led 
men to credit him with a rare judgment. A reasoner, combining 
caution with vigor in the highest degree, must possess, it was thought, 
superior discernment and practical sagacity. Never was the world 
guilty of a greater blunder. The story of the life, as told by him- 
self, reveals a singular lack of practical wisdom, an ignorance of men 
and of life, and a verdancy of judgment which can be explained only by 
his one-sided education, and his early seclusion from the busy world. 

His father was a man of undoubted ability, which is readily recog- 
nized by all acquainted with the “ History of India,” a model work 
of the kind. He was a Scotchman of Scotchmen, with the qualities 
of his race in exaggerated form—positive, dogmatic, arbitrary, as 
great a conversationalist as Dr. Johnson, and as despotic in his judg- 
ments. He ruled the circle around his table by force of will, and 
even Mr. Bentham, with larger mental calibre and more original 
habits of thought, submitted to the mastery. But he made no dis- 
coveries in metaphysics or political economy, his favorite studies, and 
his reasoning was as unsound as his manners to an opponent were 
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discourteous. Lord Macaulay, in an article in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, brushed aside the crude theories of his “ Essays on Govern- 
ment,” as so many cobwebs, and even the son confesses the father’s 
defeat. It is safe to predict that in the next century James Mill 
will be forgotten, or remembered chiefly as the father of a distin- 
guished son. 

But, with singular blindness, the son failed to detect the weak- 
nesses of his father, and mistook force of will for intellectual strength. 
He looked up to him with reverence, as the Titan of the age, who 
ought to have been accepted as the leader of thought. His calm 
style rises to hyperbole, when it treats of his father’s extraordinary 
merits. The following is a specimen: 


By his writings and influence he was a great centre of light to his 
generation. During his later years, he was quite as much the leader and 
head of the philosophical radicals in England, as Voltaire was of the 
philosophers of France. . . . He wrote on no subject which he did not 
enrich with valuable thought, . . . and it will be long before any of his 
books will be wholly suspended, or will cease to be instructive reading 
to students of the subjects. In the power of influencing, by mere force 
of mind and character, the convictions and purposes of others, and in 
the strenuous exertion of that power to promote freedom and progress, 
he left, as far as my knowledge extends, no equal among men, and but 
one among women. 


In accordance with this view, he ascribes to him “a far greater 
personal ascendancy than Bentham,” credits the public usefulness of 
such men as Ricardo and Hume and Brougham to the inspiration 
received from him; calls Mr. Grote “a mere tyro” in comparison ; 
declares that “no man living but he was capable of writing” one of 
the articles in the first number of the Westminster Review; and 
eulogizes him as one who would have changed the whole course of 
legislation, if admitted to Parliament. Such an exaggerated view of 
his father’s greatness may be creditable to filial piety, but it awakens 
distrust of soundness of judgment. 

This mirage, which magnified by refraction the mental stature of 
relatives and associates, finds a more curious illustration in his account 
of his wife. In the pages of the Autobiography she appears as the 
most extraordinary woman in history. The power of language ex- 
hausts itself in the eulogy: 


In general spiritual characteristics, as well as in temperament and or- 
ganization, I have often compared her, as she was at this time, to Shelley ; 
but in thought and intellect, Shelley, so far as his powers were developed in 
his short life, was but a child compared with what she ultimately became. 
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Alike in the highest regions of speculation and in the smaller practical 
concerns of daily life, her mind was the same perfect instrument, piercing 
to the very heart and marrow of the matter—always seizing the essen- 
tial idea or principle. The same exactness and rapidity of operation, 
pervading as it did her sensitive as well as her mental faculties, would, 
with her gifts of feelings and imagination, have fitted her to be a con- 
summate artist, as her fiery and tender soul and her vigorous eloquence 
would certainly have made her a great orator, and her profound know- 
ledge of human nature and discernment and sagacity in practical life, 
would, in the time when such a carriere was open to women, have made 
her eminent among the rulers of mankind. Her intellectual gifts did 
but minister to a moral character at once the noblest and best balanced 
which I have ever met with in life. Her unselfishness was not that of a 
taught system of duties, but of a heart which thoroughly identified itself 
with the feelings of others, and often went to excess in consideration for 
them by imaginatively investing their feelings with the intensity of its 
own. ‘The passion of justice might have been thought to be her strongest 
feeling but for her boundless generosity, and a lovingness ever ready to 
pour itself forth upon any or all human beings who were capable of 
giving the smallest feeling in return. The rest of her moral characteris- 
tics ‘were such as naturally accompany these qualities of mind and heart; 
the most genuine modesty combined with the loftiest pride; a simplicity 
and sincerity which were absolute, towards all who were fit to receive 
them; the utmost scorn of whatever was mean and cowardly, and a 
burning indignation at everything mean or tyrannical, faithless or dis- 
honorable in conduct and character. 


In harmony with this glowing language, he ascribes to her the 
most powerful influence in his own education, and the most important 
elements in his works. “The most valuable ideas and features in 
these productions were emanations from her mind.” ‘ What I owe 
to her, even intellectually, is in its detail, almost infinite.” ‘The 
greatest part of my mental growth consisted in the assimilation of 
truths continually struck out by her genius.” He ascribes to her, as 
we have seen, a greater power of personal influence than to his 
father, who left no equal among men. He says that “she was more 
a poet than Carlyle, and more a thinker than himself; whose mind 
and nature included his [Carlyle’s], and infinitely more.” He adds 
that he could detect mixtures of error in all great men; “but I 
could not, as I had in others, detect any mixture of error in her.” 

Such a tribute is unique. The history of literature furnishes no 
parallel. No mortal woman ever received such homage, and fewer 
such a worshipper. Plato could have conceived of no more perfect 
goddess for his Atlantis; and Sir Thomas More no nobler saint for 
his Utopia. Butsuch extraordinary merits did not reveal themselves 
to other eyes. So far as we can learn from those who were acquainted 
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with her, she was a gifted woman, of superior tact, but with no re- 
markable mental endowments to distinguish her from cultivated 
ladies with whom Mr. Mills was intimate in his earlier years. The 
perfections with which he endowed her were of his own creation, and 
confirmed the truth of Coleridge’s famous couplet— 


We receive but what we give, 
And in our life alone does nature live. 


Nature will avenge any wrong received; and Mr. Mill, having re- 
pressed with violence the religious element of his nature, yearning 
for a god to worship, was led by a necessity he could not resist to 
seek a new divinity, and worshipped a woman whom, like the Catholic 
adorer of the Virgin, he invested with every perfection. Did not the 
Nemesis of Faith inflict a curious and a righteous penalty, when one 
whose pride of intellect denied the possibility of a perfect Creator 
for a world in which sin and suffering are factors, came to worship 
a frail woman, and could detect in her neither mental error nor 
moral flaw ? 

The infirmity of judgment, exhibited in the exaggerated estimates 
of his father and wife, appears in other parts of the volume. He 
ascribed to Mr. Maurice a higher intellectual power than to Cole- 
ridge. He thought mathematical studies of no great value in disci- 
plining the reasoning powers. He made some ludicrous blunders in 
his Parliamentary career. He confesses that he was deficient in 
practical power, for his education “fitted him to know rather than to 
do.” It is possible that the extraordinary record of Mr. Mill’s edu- 
cation may be owing in part to error of judgment, combined with 
defects of memory. No one will doubt his veracity, and few will 
accept his testimony. It reads more like a page from “Gulliver's 
Travels” than from a logician’s diary : 


I have no remembrance of the time when I began to learn Greek. I 
have been told that it was when I was three years old. My earliest re- 
collection on the subject is that of committing to memory what my father 
termed vocables, being lists of common Greek words, with their signifi- 
cation in English, which he wrote out for me on cards. .... I faintly 
remember going through Aisop’s Fables, the first Greek book which I 
read, The Anabasis, which I remember better, was the second. I learnt 
no Latin until my eighth year. At that time I had read, under my fa- 
ther’s tuition, a number of Greek prose authors, among whom I remember 
the whole of Herodotus, and of Zenophon’s Cyclopedia, and Memorials 
of Socrates; some of the lives of the philosophers, by Diogenes Laertius; 
part of Lucian, and Isocrates and Demonicum, and all Nicoclem. I also. 
read, in 1813 [at seven years of age], the first six Dialogues of Plato, from 
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the Euthrypson to the Theoctetus inclusive; which last dialogue, I ven- 
ture to think, would have been better omitted, as it was totally impossible 
I should understand it. [This implies that he understood the others !] 
The lessons were only a part of the daily instruction I received. 


He took daily morning walks with his father, in which he was 
required to give an account of his reading. Of the books read, 
before seven, were— 

Robinson's Histories, Hume, Gibbon; but my greatest delight was 
Watson’s Philip the Second and Third. Next to Watson, my favorite 
historical reading was Hooke’s History of Rome. Of Greece I had seen 
at that time no regular history, except school abridgments and the last 
two or three volumes of a translation of Rollin’s Ancient History, be- 
ginning with Philip of Macedon. But I read with great delight Lang- 
horne’s translation of Plutarch. In English history, beyond the time at 
which Hume leaves off, I remember reading Burnet’s History of His Own 
Time, and the historical part of the ‘Annual Register,” from the begin- 
ning to about 1788. .... My father made me read Millar’s Historical 
View of the English Government, Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical History, Mc- 
Crie’s Life of John Knox, and even Sewell and Rutty’s Histories of the 
Quakers. 


One instinctively cries “ Whew!” at this formidable list of books 
read and talked over by a boy of seven; and we have omitted many 
of which he makes mention. Between eight and twelve the boa-con- 
strictor process went on, taking in most of Virgil, Horace, Phedrus, 
Livy, Sallust, Ovid, Terence, Lucretius and Cicero, in Latin; in 
Greek, Homer, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, Thucydides, De- 
mosthenes, Auschines, Loysias, Theocritus, Anacreon, Dionysius, 
Polybius and Aristotle’s Rhetoric; in English, geometry, algebra, 
much of the higher mathematics, and histories innumerable. 

It requires less credulity to believe the post-apostolic miracles than 
to accept such a statement; and Hume’s famous argument against 
miracles would rule out this testimony. But how can we dispose of 
it? For Mr. Mill would not stoop to falsehood. He must have 
looked at his childhood through the magnifying mists of imagination, 
till the images of memory assumed enormous proportions, which a 
defective judgment could not rectify. Peter Bayne, in one of the 
most interesting chapters of his Life of Hugh Miller, provés that the 
Scotch geologist was the victim of a similar illusion, and ascribed to 
himself feelings and opinions in youth, which were the growth of later 
years. And every reader of Forster’s Life of Dickens will recall the 
curious passage, in which Mr. Dickens transfers to his boyhood, in 
his brief apprenticeship in a blacking-factory, emotions which could 
have had birth only after he had grown to fortune and to fame. By 
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some similar process Mr. Mill must have deluded himself into the 
belief that he went through a course of study in childhood impossible 
of achievement. The years would need an indefinite length, like the 
Mosaic days, to admit of such a feat. 

4, The Autobiography disappoints in its want of harmony between 
profession and conduct, between creed and life. Utilitarianism claims 
a pre-eminence over other systems of philosophy in its practical char- 
acter. Its principles are easily understood, so its advocates affirm, 
and may be readily reduced to practice. Putting aside, as ashes, all 
speculations about the future, it expends its power in improving the 
present world, and is an efficient helper to a rational and useful life. 
It is natural to judge the tree by the fruit, and the two Mills, father 
and son, furnish singular illustrations of a divergence between prin- 
ciples and practice, between philosophy and life. 

As disciples of Malthus, they taught the wickedness of early mar- 
riage and of large families, without known means of support. But 
James Mill married early, and had a large family, when earning a 
precarious living by ill-paid literary toil. 

They declaimed against despotic government as an outrage on 
human nature; but they were both the willing servants of the Hast 
India Company, a government as irresponsible and despotic as any 
known to our century. The father kept silence on its wrongs while 
in its employ, and the son was its most powerful champion during the 
political struggle which ended in the repeal of its charter; and he 
condemns this repeal in the Autobiography as an act of folly, and a 
political blunder. 

They were the advocates of free inquiry as the only guide to truth, 
and the imperative duty of rational beings. But the son says: “It 
would have been wholly inconsistent with my father’s ideas of duty 
to allow me to acquire impressions contrary to his convictions and 
feelings respecting religion.” And while asserting for himself that he— 


Found hardly any one who made such a point of examining what was 
said in defence of all opinions however new or however old, in the 
conviction that éven if there were errors there might be a substratum 
of truth underneath them, and that in any case the discovery of what it 
was that made them plausible would be a benefit to truth. 


He seems to gave given no examination during his whole life to 
the claims of Christianity. ‘I looked upon the modern exactly as I 
did upon the ancient religion, as something which in no way con- 
cerned me. It did not seem more strange that English people should 
believe what I did not, than that the men I read of in Herodotus 
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should have done so.” In other words, free inquiry into religion, the 
most important of all subjects, was forbidden in childhood, and was 
never exercised in later years. The boy was carefully trained to revere 
Socrates and Plato, but was left in profound ignorance of Jesus Christ. 
There is no intimation in the volume that he ever read a page in the 
New Testament. This is a fair sample of the free inquiry commended 
by unbelievers. It is in keeping with the ideas of religious freedom 
among Catholics, as expounded naively by a recent writer: “ It should 
be remembered that in a system based on the doctrine of infallibility, 
repression of dissent is not what it is in a system based on freedom of 
judgment, a glaring violation of fundamental principle.” The Catholic 
claims religious liberty as a right for himself, but denies it to the Pro- 
testant ; the free-thinker defends free inquiry in all directions leading 
to unbelief, and shuts the gates contemptuously in all directions lead- 
ing to religion. Mr. Mill ought to have despised such partisanship. 
The inconsistency went to greater lengths—to moral cowardice and 
a defence of untruths. It is humiliating to find a bold man main- 
taining as a principle that one is bound to speak the truth and to 
live for the good of others, and following as a practice the law of con- 
cealing the truth, and looking carefully after his own interests. Mr. 
James Mill “looked on religion as the greatest enemy of morality. 
.... The ne plus ultra of wickedness he considered to be embodied 
in what is commonly presented to mankind as the creed of Christi- 
anity.” But while he held such views he was unwilling to confess 
them to others, lest it might subject him to odium and loss of social 
position. “In giving me an opinion contrary to that of the world, 
my father thought it necessary to give it as one which could not be 
prudently avowed to the world.” No wonder Mr. Lecky laments 
that liberalism creates no martyrs. It is pitiful to see a stalwart man, 
so swift to condemn weakness in others, deliberately sacrificing prin- 
ciple to prudence. The son regrets the cowardice, and implies a 
censure of the immorality. But he was guilty of a higher immorality. 
I was not only as ardent as ever for democratic institutions, but 
earnestly hoped that Owenite, St. Simonian, and all other anti-property 
doctrines might spread widely among the poorer classes: not that I 
thought these doctrines true, or desired that they should be acted on, but in 
order that the higher classes might be made to see that they had more to 
fear from the poor when uneducated, than when educated. 


Here is a new point of contact between liberalism and Romanism, 
in adopting the odious maxim that the end sanctifies the means. He 
hoped that false doctrines might prevail, and was willing to advocate 
them to frighten people into the adoption of right views. 
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Many other startling inconsistencies might be mentioned, such as 
holding that differences between races and individuals are owing to 
differences of circumstances, and also that men can control circum- 
stances; maintaining that the pursuit of happiness is the law of life, 
but if men adopt it as the law, they fail of happiness. 

But the crowning inconsistency of all is the stubborn adherence to 
his philosophy as the only hope of improving the race, when he re- 
nounced most of the principles taught by his father, and confesses 
that his associates abandoned them also; and where it is evident that 
the better elements of his character and life were derived from another 
school. The philosophy procribes literature and poetry; but he 
found his way out of thickest mental gloom by the reading of Words- 
worth. The philosophy teaches that representative government and 
freedom of discussion will reform all evils; but he confesses that the 
changes effected in England “have been attended with much less 
benefit to human well-being than I had formerly anticipated,” con- 
fesses that the Utilitarian reformers in Parliament failed to accomplish 
any marked results, and also that no one among them indulges the 
hopes of reform he formerly cherished. The philosophy teaches that 
all men are the result of circumstances; he “ ceased to attach almost 
exclusive importance to the ordering of outward circumstances,” and 
held “ that the passive susceptibilities needed to be cultivated.” The 
philosophy taught that one should live for the happiness of the peo- 
ple, but he felt that “ persons of mental superiority ” could not mingle 
with the people “without being greatly deteriorated by it.” The 
philosophy asserted the largest human freedom, but in the hands of 
the socialist Comte, it became “the completest system of spiritual 
and temporal despotism which ever emanated from a human brain, 
unless possibly that of Ignatius Loyola.” In other words, he sur- 
rendered the constituent principles of the philosophy, but held to it 
as a whole ; as a ship on the stocks is built of new timber, but retains 
the old name. 

Most readers will feel that Mr. Mill was passing into a better 
atmosphere and imbibing higher truths when he was slipping away 
from his father’s despotism to the more genial companionship of 
Carlyle and Maurice and Sterling, and to the writings of Wordsworth 
and Coleridge. The pages that record this part of his education are 
by far the most attractive of the volume, and show the elasticity and 
receptiveness of his nature, and his capacity for a broad and generous 
life. “The modifications which were taking place in my old opinions 
gave me some points of contact with them, and both Maurice and 
Sterling were of considerable use to my development. With Sterling 
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I soon became very intimate, and was more attached to him than I 
have ever been to any other man.” Progress in this direction was 
checked by the intimacy with Mrs. Taylor, who subsequently became 
his wife, and he fell back into the old ruts and lost all yearning for 
a broader road. 

5. The Autobiography surprises the reader by the sadness of its 
tone, and the unhappiness of its author. Mr. Mill would be called a 
successful man from a worldly point of view. He had a remarkable 
education, and was admitted early to intercourse with eminent men. 
At the outset of active life he obtained an official position requiring 
little labor, yielding liberal remuneration, and leaving him a large 
part of the day for study and literary work. His books had a wide 
circulation, and received high praise from critics of all schools. He 
held by universal assent a prominent place among the first thinkers 
and writers of the age, and his election to Parliament, unsought and 
obtained without a bribe, was an honor both to himself and to his 
constituents. A career so successful ought to yield happiness. 

Nor was it subject to drawbacks common to others. There was no 
remorse of conscience over a wasted life, for the life was earnest, and 
gave no recognition to a conscience clothed with authority to rebuke. 
There were no troublesome thought about a holy God, for he did not 
believe in a divine Governor, and denied the possibility of a Creator, 
absolute in power and perfect in goodness. There was no disturbing 
fears of a future judgment and retribution, for he had no faith in per- 
sonal immortality. A life attended with good health and competence 
and fame and usefulness, and oppressed with no anxieties about the 
future, ought to have yielded perpetual gladness. But it is the com- 
mon verdict of readers that the Autobiography is one of the 
saddest of books ; like Goethe’s Faust, where success only deepens in- 
ward discontent. It leaves an impression of a melancholy life which 
was the result in part of a vicious education maiming his nature, and 
in part of the narrow range within which his cramping philosophy 
confined him. 

The childhood was singularly sad, cut off by a stern repression from 
all that gives freshness and joy to early years. No Puritan father, 
when Blue-laws flourished, was a more relentless tyrant in his house- 
hold than James Mill. He tortured nature, like the Dutch gardeners, 
in his attempts to improve it. The bright boy was kept incessantly 
at the tread-mill of study, with no interludes of childish sports or 
genial companions. The tasks of the school-room were varied only 
by morning walks, in which he was daily put through a catechism 
to which the Westminster Assembly’s formidable treatise would have 
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been child’s play. The father did not believe in praising good per- 


formances, but was unsparing in censure of the slightest failure. He 
told what was to be done, but gave no help in showing how it could 
be done. The tale of brick was demanded without the straw. It is 
hard to imagine a more joyless childhood; no love, no sympathy, no 
play, no companions, no poetry, and apparently no music; but one 
inexorable round of study. It costs something to be the son of a 
philosopher bent on reforming the world. One is not surprised to 
learn that the father had little joy in life. 


He thought human life a poor thing at best, after the freshness 
of youth and of unsatisfied curiosity had gone by. This was a topic 
on which he did not often speak, especially, it may be supposed, in the 
presence of young persons; but when he did, it was with an air of 
settled and profound conviction. 


How could life be other than a poor thing to one who threw away 
wilfully all that gives value to life, who had no God to love or wor- 
ship, no immortality to hope for; who, like a Stoic, stifled all affection 
and emotion as unworthy of manhood, and ridiculed poetry as a 
dreamy sentimentalism. A man who puts out his own eyes may 
think the world destitute of light and color; and an atheist, from 
whom God and heaven and a spiritual life are utterly shut out, may 
well think life a poor thing. 

The boy survived the hard discipline and grew up to manhood, 
crammed with book-knowledge but ignorant of life. There was no 
lack of work to be done, or of fitness and readiness to do it. As 
editor of Bentham’s works, as a prominent contributor to the West- 
minster Review, as a leading spirit in clubs for criticism and debate, 
his vast knowledge and rare powers of analysis were laid under 
tribute, and he was kept constantly on his mettle. He had a sublime 
faith in the destiny of the new philosophy to reform the world, and 
in his own power, with his associates, to hasten a political millennium. 
But with all his high qualities of character, his large attainments, his 
sanguine hopes, and his gifted associations, a profound sadness over- 
shadowed him. 


It occurred to me to put the question to myself, “Suppose that all 
your objects in life were realized; that all changes in institutions and 
opinions which you are looking forward to could be completely effected 
at this very instant; would this be a great joy and happiness to you?’ 
And an irrepressible self-consciousness distinctly answered, ‘‘No!" At 
this my heart sank within me; the whole foundation on which my life 
was constructed fell down. All my happiness was to have been found 
in the continual pursuit of this end. The end had ceased to charm 
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and how could there ever again be any interest in the means? I seemed 
to have nothing left to live for. 


A deep gloom, lasting for many months followed, in which life 
yielded no pleasure and no hope. From the gloom he escaped only 
by reading poetry like Wordsworth’s, and cultivating sentiment, and 
by renouncing his philosophy in practice, while holding to it in theory. 
“T never wavered in the conviction that happiness is the test of all 
rules of conduct, and the end of life. But I now thought that this 
end was only to be attained by not making it the direct end.” The 
cure was not perfect nor final. “The cloud gradually drew ‘off, and 
I again enjoyed life; and though I had several relapses, some of 
which lasted many months, I never again was as miserable as I 
had been.” 

It is easy to see from glimpses given in the Autobiography that the 
little group of utilitarian philosophers gathering around James Mill 
and Mr. Bentham were not a happy company. They were superb 
grumblers, like the famous club of atheists in Paris a half century be- 
fore, grumbling at the disorders of nature, at the bad arrangements 
of society, at the blundering leaders in the state. They were the 
Illuminati, gifted with insight to detect, and power to rectify all 
confusion. If the world were only wise enough to entrust them with 
leadership, and brighter day would dawn. But they grumbled at 
each other quite as bitterly as at the world in general. The West- 
minster Review, born of them and conducted by them, gave per- 
petual discontent. 


The conduct of the Review was never satisfactory to any of the per- 
sons strongly interested in its principles with whom I came in contact. 
Hardly ever did a number come out without containing several things 
extremely offensive to us, either in point of opinion, of taste, or by mere 
want of ability. The unfavorable judgments passed by my father, Grote, 
the two Austins, and others, were re-echoed with exaggeration by us 
younger people..... We led the two editors a sad life. [He adds, 
frankly :] I am very certain that if the Review had been carried on ac- 
cording to our notious, it would have been no better, perhaps not even 
so good as it was. 


Nor did those who entered public life satisfy themselves or their 
‘ associates. Mr. Mill thinks the Radicals generally failed in Parlia- 
ment, and possibly they cherish a similar opinion of him. 


It would have required a great political leader, which no one is to be 
blamed for not being, to have effected really great things by Parliamen- 
tary discussion. .... Such a leader there would have been, if my fa- 
ther had been in Parliament. For want of such a man, the instructed 
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Radicals fell into a mere Coté Gauche of the Whig party. ... . Among 
the Radicals in Parliament there were several qualified to be useful mem- 
bers of an enlightened Radical party, but none capable of forming and 
leading such a party. 


While Mr. Mill shared in the discontent of the coterie at the short- 
comings of the Review, and of the party in Parliament, he was dis- 
satisfied also with society in general, and with the philosophy he had 
chosen as the instrument of reform. Society had little attraction 
for him. 


General society, as now carried on in England, is so insipid an affair, 
even to the persons who make it what it is, that it is kept up for 
any reason rather than the pleasure it affords..... Circumstances 
made the number very small of those whose society, and still more whose 
intimacy, I row voluntarily sought. 


It was hard to use faith in the philosophy which had been wor- 
shipped as the great discovery and hope of the century. But he was 
not content to abide by the teachings of his father, though revering 
him as the Jupiter tonans of the age. He felt the need of a reform. 


I desired, while retaining the precision of expression, the definiteness 
of meaning, the contempt of declamatory phrases and vague generali- 
ties, which were so honorably characteristic both of Bentham and of my 
father, to give a wider basis and a more free and general character to 
Radical speculations ; to show that there was a Radical philosophy better 
and more complete than Bentham’s, while recognizing and incorporating 
all of Bentham’s which is permanently valuable. 


Such improvements were regarded by the elder Mill as perversions, 
and he spoke sharply of his son as a deserter from the ranks. But 
the son and the father widely separated, and the former testifies that 
all the younger disciples broke from their old moorings. 


What we principally thought of was to alter people’s opinions; to 
make them believe according to evidence, and know what was their real 
interest, which when they once know, they would, we thought, be the 
instrument of opinion, enforce a regard to it upon one another. While 
fully recognizing the superior excellence of unselfish benevolence and 
love of justice, we did not expect the regeneration of mankind from any 
direet action on these sentiments, but from the effect of educated intel- 
lect, enlightening the selfish feelings. Although this law is prodigiously 
important in the hands of those who are themselves impelled by nobler 
principles of action, I do not believe that any one of the survivors of the 
Benthamites and Utilitarians of that day, now relies mainly upon it for 
the general amendment of human conduct. 


One other sad element in his life was his inconsolable grief for the 
loss of his wife. For seven years and a half he lived in Elysium, 
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realizing in the highest degree the union of mind and heart of which 
marriage is the type. Then the tie was severed; and for over twenty 
years he walked alone, sustained by no hope of a re-union in another 
world; the sore bereavement embittered by his belief that the noblest 
soul he had ever known had ceased to be. One shudders instinctively 
at that atheism which shrouded him in impenetrable gloom, and cut 
him off forever from the companion who had been the one joy and 
solace of his life. There are no sadder words in literature than those 
in which he records his sorrow, for the cloud has no silver lining. 
Since then I have sought for such alleviation as my state admitted of, 
by the mode of life which now enabled me to feel her still near me. I 
bought a cottage as close as possible to the place where she is buried, and 
there her daughter (my fellow-sufferer, and now my chief comfort) and 
I, live constantly during a great portion of the year. My objects in life 
are solely those which were hers; my pursuits and occupations those in 
which she shared, or sympathized, and which are indissolubly associated 
with her. Her memory is to me a religion, and her approbation the 


standard by which, summing up as it does all worthiness, I endeavor to 
regulate my life. 


In striking contrast with the general sadness of Mr. Mill’s life, and of 
the gloom with which his atheism shrouded the grave, is the record of 
the Hare family recently published in the charming volume, “ Memo- 
rials of a Quiet Life.” Mr. Mill was a profounder thinker, and possibly 
a scholar of broader culture, than either Augustus or Julius Hare. 
But no one can read the two volumes, of whatever creed he be, 
without feeling that the brothers, with their wives and associates, 
lived in a larger world, drank at better fountains, were animated by 
higher aims, and wrought more marked results than the apostle of 
utilitarianism. Their iives were full of beauty and radiant with joy, 
and in death they were not divided. His life goes forward in sad- 
ness, is filled with disappointment, and ends in impenetrable gloom. No 
better argument for Christianity can be put into the hands of earnest 
young men struggling with doubt, than these two volumes. As they 
turn from the Autobiography of the atheist with whom, as with his 
father, “life was a poor thing,” to the brothers, who walked with 
God, and made home and earth beautiful by light from heaven, and 
transformed others by their words and examples into the likeness of 
Jesus, they will say instinctively as Ruth to Naomi, “Whither thou 
goest, I will go; where thou lodgest, I will lodge: thy people shall 
be my people, and thy God my God: where thou diest, will I die, 
and there will I be buried.” 


Heman LINcOoLN. 
Newton CENTRE, Mass. 
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SCIENTISTS AND THEOLOGIANS: HOW THEY 
DISAGREE AND WHY. 


I. Nature and Extent of the Disagreement. 


L° there a necessary conflict between science and Christianity ? 

2. Is there an actual disagreement between scientists and 
theologians ? 

3. What are the causes of this disagreement ? 

We have propounded the first question not so much for the 
purpose of answering it as of reviewing the answers given by others, 
though we shall in the sequel indicate what we consider the proper 
method of reaching a true conclusion. Probably every man prac- 
tically settles it very much according to his wish. He does this 
without any conscious violation of rectitude. Many a discussion, 
many an argument, has been conducted safely through the intricate 
turnings and windings of long-drawn dialectical excursions to a 
prejudged conclusion, while the author all the time persuaded himself 
that he was earnestly searching for simply and only the truth. To 
most readers the proposition that there is no necessary conflict 
between science and Christianity seems self-evident. Nevertheless 
there are two classes who practically deny it and maintain the 
affirmative in the discussion of our first question. These are the 
anti-Christian scientists upon the one hand and those theologians who 
distrust and disparage science upon the other. The ruling motive 
with the anti-Christian scientist is to place Christianity upon the same 


level with the countless other religions, or superstitions as he would 
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say, which have been, not so much overturned and destroyed, as 


‘out-grown by the world. He therefore either leaps at once, or at 


least comes by easy and rapid stages, to the conclusion that science 
is necessarily in conflict with this traditional system or superstition 
called Christianity, and just in proportion as scientific knowledge 
increases the world will outgrow it also. Christian theologians upon 
the other hand may give the same answer respecting the hostility of 
science, or at least of its present leaders and advocates, to their 
religion, from precisely opposite motives. Seeing the aggressive 
spirit of many scientists, and believing that they are the exponents 
and true representatives of modern science in general, and that their 
pretentious arrogance threatens the subordination of both philosophy 
and religion to science, they cry out against it, show up its opposition 
to religion by overdrawn and exaggerated representations of the 
views of their supposed enemies, and hope thus to crush it by the 
ponderous weight of ecclesiastical authority, and consume it by the 
fierce heat of orthodox indignation. It is difficult to say which 
makes the graver mistake, and needless to remark that the expec- 
tations of both are doomed to disappointment. Anti-Christian science 
is not the stuff to bend before any kind of authority, though it be clad 
in prelatical robes and be never so dignified, grave and reverend, or 
even right reverend, nor to wither up incontinently in the blaze of 
orthodox wrath; and on the other hand some of the much-vaunted 
doctrines of scientists, which were to cause Christianity speedily to 
become obsolete, themselves show signs of decadence and of being 
outgrown, while our religion is yet tolerably green and vigorous. 
Not all scientists, however, nor all theologians, agree that there is 
a necessary conflict. It is the extremists on both sides that have 
alike reached that goal, and alike maintain that position. We have 
seen extremes meet in politics, and the dissolution of the union 
desired from precisely opposite motives ; shall we have to record the 
same phenomenon in science and religion? There are those upon 
both sides who seize every occasion to emphasize the antagonism and 
precipitate the conflict. It is time that a note of caution were 
sounded in the ears of both; caution to the anti-Christian scientist, 
because if it shall ever be narrowed down to the naked question of 
choosing between the negations of science—negatious which leave the 
spiritual part of man and his higher aspirations all unsatisfied—and 
the positive doctrines and comforting promises of the Christian faith, 
the world will ultimately, and without very much delay, embrace the 
latter; caution to the Christian zealot, because, however sure of 
ultimate victory he might be if there were necessarily a deadly and 
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irrepressible conflict, much mischief may be done and many noble 
souls may be lost by creating the impression that there is such a 
conflict when there is none. Many a young man to-day, if fairly 
convinced that religion and science are radically opposed and that he 
must choose between them, would most conscientiously fling his 
religion to the winds and hold on to science. And the more show of 
authority and opposition arrayed against him the closer would he 
cling to the object of his choice, till, if confronted with the last 
perilous alternative, he would emulate the early Christians in the 
fortitude with which he would suffer martyrdom for his faith. That 
clergyman or Christian teacher who creates an impression of a 
necessary antagonism which does not exist, whether by loose insinua- 
tions against science in general, or by ill-advised and untimely 
denunciation ‘of particular scientific doctrines, does incalculable 
mischief. If it be not enough that he thus plunges many a soul into 
asea of doubts, and sweeps out hopelessly to seaward many who are 
already struggling there and need only a helping hand to enable them 
to reach the shore, it may make him pause if he will but reflect that 
he is chiming in with the skeptical scientist who emphasizes the same 
antagonism in the hope of destroying Christianity. Each believes 
that there is a conflict and each desires to precipitate it, the one in 
order that he may see the hoary edifice of the church—a shelter for 
endless corruptions and delusions, a very den of thieves, as he thinks 
—battered down and demolished, the other that he may newly 
embellish that venerable structure with fresh spoils from the infidel 
camp. Ifsuch a conflict could be joined the ultimate issue might not 
be doubtful, but the temporary mischief in the alienation of those 
earnest men in all lands who cannot close their eyes to some of the 
truths of modern science, would rest with crushing weight upon those 
who precipitated it. 

Happily such a conflict is not necessary; at least we are so assured 
by two other large and intelligent classes who, without any hesitation, 
answer our first question in the negative. These are the scientists 
who have faith in Christianity and the theologians who have faith in 
science. They with one voice declare that there can be no radical 
discrepancy between the two records, that of nature and that of 
revelation ; that however much the interpreters of these records may 
for the time being disagree, they must in the end “see eye to eye,” 
must in the last analysis find the same truths, or at least related 
systems of truths, and harmonious though opposite phases of the same 
truth, in the two books of the Great Author. 

How have they arrived at this conclusion? We do not claim for 
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them complete freedom from predisposing influences and underlying 
motives, unconsciously leading them to deny what the former classes 
are in like manner led to affirm. On the contrary our first remark 
that every man answers this question very much according to his 
wish, applies equally to them. We can, moreover, trace their motives 
with as much clearness and precision as those of the skeptic and the 
distrustful theological extremist. The Christian scientist is predis- 
posed to take the most cheerful view of science in its bearings upon 
religion. Being devoted to his chosen line of inquiry, he of course 
desires to commend it to others, and to secure for it the confidence 
and esteem of the Christian world. The theologian who has con- 
fidence in science is naturally disposed to smooth down the discrep- 
ancies between it and Christianity, in order that he may the more 
effectually commend the latter to the favorable notice of scientists. 
So far then as predisposing influences and underlying motives are 
concerned, they who answer our first question in the negative are no 
more to be trusted than they who answer it in the affirmative. There 
is this reason, however, for greater confidence in them, that they are 
not the special and exclusive advocates of either interest, but have at 
heart the welfare of both, and are by so much the more likely to take 
a judicial rather than a partisan view of the situation. Respecting 
the claims of their opinion to be accepted as the final verdict of 
mankind, we may therefore rationally regard it as more trustworthy 
than the former. But respecting its practical value as a weapon 
against skepticism or against the tendency to distrust and disparage 
science, there is little to be said in its favor ; upon this point, however, 
we shall have something more to say after considering how many, or 
what proportion of scientists and theologians agree that there is no 
necessary conflict between science and Christianity. 

We shall find it convenient, preliminary to this inquiry, to divide 
both scientists and theologians into three classes. 

1. A small number of atheistic and a considerable number of 
skeptical scientists, who openly declare that there is a radical disagree- 
ment so great that it can never be reconciled, and that just by so 
much as science increases the Christian religion must decrease. 

2. A large number of scientists earnestly engaged in their work 
and with singleness of purpose devoted to it, who have, some a very 
remote and vague, others a tolerably distinct impression that science 
is hostile to Christianity, but who are silent respecting their doubts, 
or bury them in the fresh and constantly renewed activity of their 
investigations. 

3. A considerable number of scientists, constantly reénforced by 
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accessions from the second class, who may have had their doubts 
about the bearing of modern science upon the Christian doctrines, 
but have solved them and come out in the clear light with a firm 
conviction that neither modern science, rationalistic philosophy, nor 
historical criticism have made any noteworthy breaches in the rock- 
based fortress of gospel truth. 

In brief, the scientists are divided into unbelievers, doubters, and 
believers. It is probably true that the second class is much the 
largest, in fact that it includes the great mass of scientists. Why 
this is so, and whether the theologians are in any degree responsible 
for it, we shall endeavor to find in the sequel. It is obvious that the 
second class is in a transition state and must ultimately be swallowed 
up by the first or third. Every doubter must in the end become a 
believer or an unbeliever. This class occupies the great area of 
debatable land in the field of science, ground which must sooner or 
later be seized and held by one or: the other of the contending parties. 
Here is a field for missionary labor almost wholly neglected, yet more 
promising than many of the foreign fields. But the missionary who 
enters it hoping to convert the scientific doubter into a believer must 
learn the language of science. As well might the English-speaking 
missionary address the Karens or Hottentots in his native tongue as 
for the theologian to attempt a solution of the doubts raised in the 
minds of scientists by using the stock phraseology of creeds and con- 
fessions and formulated theological propositions. He must instead, 
if he would even be listened to respectfully, learn the language of 
science, comprehend the spirit of science and adopt the methods of 
science. 

If it is fair to classify scientists according to their faith in Chris- 
tianity, it is just as fair to classify theologians according to their faith 
in science. The result will be somewhat as follows: 

1. A considerable class composed mostly of old men or of young 
men with antiquated ideas, who hold thoroughly pessimistic views of 
science, and are in a state of genuine alarm and constant trepidation 
at its rapid progress and brilliant conquests. 

2. A very large class who, while they believe that there is no 
necessary conflict, and that science ought to be in full harmony with 
Christianity, nevertheless are very much in doubt whether the actual 
science of to-day is not, upon the whole, essentially anti-Christian 
and devilish. 

3. A considerable class, constantly re-enforced by accessions from 
the preceding, composed of men who may have had their doubts 
about the tendency of modern science, but have solved them and 
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come out in the clear light with a firm conviction that the cause of 
truth is safe, even if the judge on the bench, the jury in the box, and 
the pleaders at the bar were all scientists. 

In brief, we have as before, the unbelievers, the doubters, and the 
believers. Further, it is probably true as before, that the doubters 
are in the majority, and we shall endeavor to see in the sequel 
whether the scientists are at all responsible for this. Still further, 
it is obvious that the second class of theologians, as well as the 
corresponding class of scientists, is in a transition state and must 
pass into the first or third. Also, that here is another debatable land 
lying in the field of theology and inviting missionary labor on the 
part of scientists. It is obvious, too, that the scientific missionary 
who would inspire the doubting theologian with faith in science, 
must learn the language of theology and understand the spirit of 
theology. The writer hopes in these articles to do a little missionary 
work in both these fields, at least to break ground and clear away 
some of the rubbish that has hindered the full acceptance of Christi- 
anity by doubting scientists, and full faith in science upon the part 
of doubting theologians. And if this should turn out to be a vain 
hope, it will, at all events, be worth while to know that there is such 
work to be done, and just where the fields lie that are ripe already 
for the harvest. 

We can now answer specifically the query proposed above as to 
what proportion of scientists and theologians agree that religion and 
science are not necessarily in conflict. It is the third class of scien- 
tists, and the second and third classes of theologians, that concur in 
this opinion ; or, in other words, very few scientists and nearly all 
theologians. We certainly ought to be able to say all Christian 
theologians. One would think that the logical result of faith in God 
would be faith in science, since it is but the formal and systematic 
expression of God’s thoughts in framing the material universe. The 
first class of theologians does indeed hold a most illogical and irra- 
tional position. Their intense disgust and hatred of the arrogance 
and aggressiveness of certain supposed representatives of science have 
blinded their eyes, and they have neither power nor disposition to 
re-open them, but go wandering on among the tombs of a dead past, 
“crying out” from fear of foes who are such only in their darkened 
imaginations, and “ cutting themselves upon stones” of opposition 
which they ought to seize and polish, and cause to become goodly 
stones in the rising temple of truth. He must be a monster of pre- 
judice who, knowing that God is the author of nature as well as of 
revelation, yet so hopelessly misconceives and misjudges the students 
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and interpreters of nature. Shame and contempt ought to cover 
that minister or teacher who suffers himself, even by implication or 
doubtful construction, to stand for a moment with the atheistic or 
skeptical scientist, whose legitimate business it is (and he ought to 
have the complete monopoly of it) to proclaim a radical disagreement 
between science and Christianity. 

Fortunately this class of religious teachers is not large, and we 
may justly cherish the belief and expectation that it is rapidly ap- 
proaching the vanishing point and will soon disappear. It ought to 
disappear at once, for it violates all sound logic and the general 
fitness of things by its very existence. It is the straggling rear- 
guard of that army of ecclesiastics which once practiced upon heretics 
the use of heated applications of a more substantial nature than mere 
orthodox indignation. It has played its part in the world’s history, 
and now lies superfluous on the stage of action. 

There are those who will deny that there is any such class in 
existence. Heaven send it may be so; but if it is, assuredly some of 
the preachers of this generation have a most fatuous facility of drifting 
into attitudes and expressions such that they seem to belong to and 
constitute such a class. Happy is that congregation which is not 
compelled to hear from its pastor occasional, if not frequent, expres- 
sions and allusions which fairly construed would lead to the conclusion 
that he is a pessimist in regard to science. We say this not with 
the design of insinuating that few congregations are thus happy, but 
rather to emphasize the felicity of those numerous congregations 
whose pastors always hold and express broad and charitable views 
respecting science. Happy, we repeat, is that congregation whose 
pastor neither is, nor ever seems to be, a pessimist; thrice happy if 
instead of that, he is a firm believer in science, and possesses that 
freshness, that freedom from narrow and conventional formalism, 
which familiarity with scientific processes and results is able to 
impart. Rarely does any considerable assembly of theologians con- 
vene that there is not developed some covert hostility to science, some 
expression of pious horror at its thoroughly bad and dangerous 
nature. We do not refer to the attempts of such men as McCosh 
and Christlieb to meet real attacks upon Christianity. Such attempts 
are, of course, both appropriate and necessary, and when conducted 
by such men in a spirit of fairness and candor, are powerful and 
efficient. But one will observe in all such assemblies a few men who 
believe and proclaim, incidentally and by insinuation, if not directly 
and openly, that nd good thing can come out of this Nazareth of 
science ; that all its characteristic phases and tendencies are evil and 
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only evil continually; that its leading doctrines and theories are 
sheer inventions of the devil, and must be put down at all hazards. 
Unfortunately these pessimistic views are fostered and eked out by 
some of the scientists themselves. These are men of the old school 
who have been left behind in the headlong career of scientific progress. 
Science has indeed gone forward with such amazing rapidity of late 
years that she has broken all her leading strings, and fairly out- 
stripped her own leaders. Now, whether this progress has been in 
the right direction or not, one thing is certain, viz., that the leaders 
who have been outstripped are not in a very good humor about it; 
and it is not surprising that they should sometimes chime in with 
the first class of theologians in deploring the total depravity of scien- 
tists. If anything could have soured that noble and genial soul 
which has so recently passed away, leaving American science without 
any single leader so preéminently and conspicuously such as he was, 
it would have been the general neglect of the good old doctrines of 
the Cuvierian school in which he was bred, and the general accept- 
ance of the opposite doctrines of the evolution school. He was indeed 
very much worried by it, but never soured ; his sanguine nature rose 
above vexatious opposition, and contemplated a time when this 
extreme tendency should have exhausted itself, and the scientific 
pendulum should swing back somewhere near its old position. But 
other representatives of the old school, less sanguine by nature and 
less comprehensive in their views, see only the present tendency 
of young men to rush pell-mell into the general movement towards 
extreme evolutionism and anti-supernaturalism; and they sigh in 
vain for the palmy days of old when all such questions were settled 
by the cheap and convenient method of referring to the dicta of 
Cuvier, or Linnzus, or some other preéminent leader. Weary of 
their vain contest with this mighty tidal wave, and sick at heart of 
seeing its unspent energies sweeping away one after another of their 
pupils and followers, they are all too ready to join in with the theo- 
logical extremists in the hue and cry against modern science. Their 
pessimism is of various shades and hues as modified by native temper- 
ament and local environment. Some of them fairly out-do the 
theologians in their woful jeremiads over the degeneracy of their 
contemporaries and co-laborers. The case of others is not so bad ; 
they have a lighter attack of the disease and give promise of recovery 
if the malady does not strike in. One of these, in a recent volume," 
very excellent in many respects, represents the workers in his field— 
that of geology—as being “little better than scientific banditti, liable 
1 Story of the Earth and Man. Dawson. 
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to be beaten in detail, and prone to commit outrages on common 
sense and good taste, which bring their otherwise good cause into 
disrepute.” He thinks there is need of some general officers to 
convert these bandits into an organized army, and he leaves no doubt 
in what direction he would lead that army if he were the general. 
How much truth there may be in this representation we do not care 
now to inquire; but assuming its correctness, we simply remark that 
it is deemed by many to be one of the best results of scientific culture 
that it makes us impatient of leadership, and prone to consult the 
great text-book, nature, instead of resting upon the dictum of some 
leader, as the soldier abides by the commands of his superior. These 
foraging bands of specialists are doing very necessary and valuable 
work. It must however be supplemented by another and higher 
process, that of combination and generalization. . There is no need of 
general officers to organize the workers; but there is need of men 
of large generalizing powers to organize the results of their work. 

But enough on this point ; for it is not our purpose now to discuss 
the merits of the assumption that science has lived out her palmy 
days and is at present in a state of degeneracy. To meet at all 
points and beat back and over-master these pessimistic views, is too 
large a task to be undertaken here. It would require a treatise or 
a volume rather than a single paragraph of this article. All that is 
aimed at for the present is to show what class of theologians hold these 
views, and how certain scientists help to keep them in countenance. 

We have stated that a few scientists and nearly all theologians 
answer our first question in the negative; that is, they say there is 
no necessary conflict between science and Christianity. When asked 
for their reasons they reply in substance, as already stated, that God 
is the author of nature and revelation, and his two volumes contain 
only different chapters of the same story. 

A word now as to the practical value of this answer, and of the 
reason adduced in its support. It is doubtless quite conclusive to 
those who utter it; but is it likely to convince anybody else? To him 
who believes both in Christianity and science it is so true that it is 
almost a truism. “To be sure,” cries he; “ why of course it must 
be so; science and the Bible cannot radically and essentially disa- 
gree.” But how does it strike the skeptical scientist who thinks the 
Christian Church is organized and maintained simply as a scheme to 
delude the people, and fatten the lucky occupants of ecclesiastical 
pastures? ‘“ What!” he exclaims, “science not necessarily opposed 
to Christianity! Perish the thought that there should ever be any 
friendly commerce between the two, that this pure and beautiful 
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goddess which I worship should ever be contaminated by reconcilia- 
tion’ and association with that cheap delusion of shallow souls, the 
Christian Church!” If you press him with the reason given above, 
he very properly reminds you that you are begging the question— 
that the author of nature is not the author of any such sham as he 
conceives Christianity to be. Nor does that reason appear much 
more conclusive to that class of theologians who, though they have 
no doubt about the authorship of nature, yet believe that nature is 
persistently and almost unanimously mis-read and mis-quoted by the 
scientists. In short, no one will believe that truth and falsehood are 
reconcilable, and whoever believes that either Christianity or science 
is false cannot be convinced by any reasoning that there is not a 
necessary conflict between them. This answer which seems so con- 
clusive to those who give it, is not in the least conclusive to any one 
else, and cannot by any ratiocination be made to appear so. The only 
way to establish it in a mind that is indisposed to receive it is to 
remove the indisposing cause; namely, if you are dealing with a 
skeptical scientist, to remove his skepticism; if with a theological 
pessimist, to remove his distrust of science. But that is easier said 
than done, you reply. Truly it is, but it must be done before your 
interlocutor will admit the validity of this answer. Moreover, you 
cannot use the proposition that there is no necessary conflict between 
science and Christianity as an argument against him. That is the 
very thing at issue, or rather it is one of the leading corollaries of 
the main proposition to be demonstrated, and cannot be employed in 
the course of your demonstration. What you must first of all estab- 
lish is the truth of Christianity and the truth of science; their 
essential harmony follows as a matter of course. 

There is, however, a valid line of argument which looks so much 
like that we have just condemned that we must point out the distinc- 
tion in order that we may not be misunderstood. If the doctrines 
of modern science were taken up one by one and examined with 
reference to their bearing upon the Christian doctrines, the result 
respecting each one of them must be expressed by one or the other 
of the following propositions : 

1. This doctrine is in harmony with the Christian Scriptures. 

2. It is in conflict with them. 

3. It is of a nature so different, of an order so distinct from Chris- 
tian doctrines, that no relation, either of agreement or conflict, can 
exist, any more than between the two propositions, “ Washington 
was the first president of the United eed and “The molecule of 
phosphorus contains four atoms.” 
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Now suppose that such an examination having been made, the 
result is that neither any single doctrine, nor the whole assem- 
blage of scientific doctrines and hypotheses in their synthesis, can 
be clearly brought under the second head, but each constituent, a3 
well as the composite whole, is found to be either in harmony or to 
have no relation whatever with Christianity. Such a result, fairly 
reached, would be a solid basis on which to rest an argument against 
either skepticism or pessimism. But is not this just what we have 
said should not be done? Not atall. What we have condemned is 
the assumption of the corollary in order to. prove the main proposi- 
tion ; and that is what many have unconsciously been doing when 
they assert the common authorship of nature and revelation as a 
reason for believing in either the lessons drawn from the one by sci- 
entists, or the dogmas extracted from the other by theologians. If 
the corollary can first be established by an independent line of 
reasoning such as that sketched above, it may then be employed to 
fortify and strengthen the main position. The truth of Christianity 
is the main position to be maintained against the skeptical scientist. 
This position cannot be made good by simply assuming that the 
author of nature is the author of revelation; but it may be defended 
from assaults on the side of science if it can be shown that Christi- 
anity is either in full harmony with each and every truth of science, 
or rests upon a basis wholly independent of these truths. The exami- 
nation of the doctrines of scientists, with this end in view, is a work 
which must be repeated and done over and over in each generation, 
because the doctrines and theories to be passed under review are 
continually changing. It is a work which at the present moment 
has not been brought up quite abreast with the age. Theologians 
have been so busy fighting certain doctrines that they have not 
stopped to inquire whether their truth or falsity is not a matter of 
perfect indifference so far as their bearing upon Christianity is 
concerned. 

It appears then that we shall have to be content (since it is impos- 
sible in this article to pass in review the doctrines of modern science, 
and test them singly and collectively so as to establish logically the 
negative answer,) with such answers to our first question as we have 
already elicited — answers varying in each case with the preéxisting 
bias of the individual who utters them. The believers will still deny, 
and the skeptics and the pessimists will still affirm that there is an 
irrepressible conflict. And as those who accept the doctrine of falling 
from grace are said to be inclined to put it in practice, so they who 
believe in this eternal warfare will always be ready to whip out their 
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weapons and fall to on the shortest notice. If they ever change their 
opinion it will be only because they have abandoned skepticism and 
pessimism. When the skeptic ceases to doubt the truth of Christi- 
anity, and the pessimist ceases to doubt whether science is not ruled 
by Satanic influences, then the propostion that there is no necessary 
conflict between them is at once accepted by both as a natural and 
almost axiomatic truth. As such let it it stand for what it is worth 
(i. e., nothing to the unbelievers on both sides, but a great deal to 
the believers), while we proceed to consider the second question, Is 
there an actual disagreement between scientists and theologians? 

The classification already given enables us to observe at once, with- 
out preliminary discussion, how far there is an actual disagreement. 

1. Christian scientists, and theologians who have faith in science, 
do not disagree at all. 

2. Scientists and theologians who have doubts about Christianity 
and science respectively, diverge from each other more or less 
according to the intensity of their doubts. 

3. Scientific unbelievers and theological pessimists are the very 
antipodes of each other in everything but the opinion that science 
and religion are radically opposed. They unanimously agree in one 
thing, 2. ¢., that they disagree. 

Or, to illustrate by a diagram: If we place scientists and theolo- 
gians in two lines meeting at an angle, the believers will stand 
together at the apex, the doubters will be nearer or farther apart 
according as they verge upon belief or confirmed unbelief, and 
the unbelievers will stand at the outer extremities on either side of 
the angle. 

To make the diagram complete perhaps we ought to add a third 
line, lying somewhere between the other two, which shall represent 
the line of truth. But when we attempt to place this line we experi- 
ence difficulties. If we draw it too near to the theological line the 
scientists are offended ; if too near the scientific line the theologians 
are offended; and if we exactly divide the angle of divergence, and 
place the line of truth in the middle, both are offended. Probably 
the only way to make the diagram perfectly acceptable to both parties 
18 to leave out the line of truth ; wherein is a parable which he who 
runs may read, and concerning which the only comment we de- 
sire to make is that which is appended to some of Christ’s parables : 
“ He that hath ears to hear, let him hear.” This exhortation is never 
out of season, since there will always be those who, like the Jews, 
having ears, will not care to hear, and having eyes, will be deter- 
mined not to see the meaning of parables which condemn themselves. 
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But since we care more about the real position of this third line 
than about making our diagram or our discussion perfectly acceptable 
to either party, we must not leave out the line representing truth 
from the one, or the truth itself from the other. However, to avoid 
unnecessary offence, we shall not say just where we think it lies, but 
ask each scientist and theologian to draw it for himself, as conscien- 
tiously and impartially as he can. If each shall find that he has 
diverged a little from it when so drawn, and shall correct this diver- 
gence, by so much shall progress have been made in correcting the 
total divergence. What we should like tosee is that the believers and 
doubters on both sides should clasp hands and bring the two lines 
into juxtaposition, and let the unbelievers drop off and set up new 
lines for themselves. The believers have already joined hands and 
are tugging with might and main to bring the representatives of 
science and Christianity together; but their position is disadvanta- 
geous; they are pulling at the short end of the lever, and make but 
little impression upon the long line of doubters and unbelievers 
stretching away on either hand. Lucky indeed are they if in the 
heat of action they are not often mistaken by both parties for the 
real enemy, and the full broadside from both be not poured at once 
upon their devoted heads. In one respect, however, their position is 
wholly advantageous. They are so placed that they command a view 
along both the diverging lines, and also along the line of truth; and 
they, if any one, can tell how great the angle of divergence is, and 
what must be done in order to reduce it to zero. 

To us (and we reckon ourselves among those who stand at the 
meeting of the lines—those who have faith both in science and 
Christianity) that angle seems very small indeed. All that seems 
necessary to close it up entirely is that men of science should upon 
their part confine themselves to results actually accomplished, and 
not drive ahead too far or too fast in the direction of inferential 
and expected results; and that theologians should upon their part 
be less reluctant to accept fairly-established results, and readier to 
admit the possibility, and more diligent in preparing to face it, that 
some of the inferential and expected results may soon be established. 
Small in reality as this divergence is, however, it actually exists (as 
no one can doubt who is at all conversant with popular religious and 
secular literature), and it looks very large to some of those who 
stand confronting each other. The man who doubts whether the 
science of to-day is not thoroughly dominated by evil influences 
naturally regards the gulf between himself and its representatives as 
a very wide one; while to him who doubts the genuineness of the 
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Christian Scriptures and the sincerity of those who profess belief in 
them, that gulf seems wider still. The mere statement of a few of the 
elements of difference does indeed make it look formidable. But a more 
careful survey may convince us that, if it cannot be bridged over, it 
may be rendered navigable, and a prosperous commerce over it may 
be established. 

We have already indicated in a general way the nature and extent 
of the disagreement between scientists and theologians. A more 
specific enumeration of the differences which separate them is desir- 
able. In stating these differences we shall have in view chiefly the 
doubting classes as previously defined. It is not necessary to defend 
our division of both classes into unbelievers, doubters, and believers, 
or to claim for such a classification more than a provisional place as a 
convenient means of expressing our views more clearly. Accordingly 
we assume that the mass of theologians and scientists are doubters ; 
that the typical theologian is one who has lurking doubts whether sci- 
ence is not hostile to Christianity ; and the typical scientist is one who 
has lurking doubts whether Christianity is not bound to go the way of 
all other religions that have ever existed, 7. ¢., to perish by a sort 
of intellectual starvation as the world grows wiser. 

Here is a sample, not an exhaustive statement of the differences. 
The typical scientist is by instinct a free-thinker (using that term 
in the natural and less obnoxious sense); the typical theologian is 
nothing if not orthodox. The scientist accepts nothing that will not 
abide the test of experiment, trial and investigation ; the theologian 
accepts much that rests merely upon authority, either of the Scrip- 
tures or of the church fathers. The scientist holds nothing to be 
established because it is old, but is prone rather to believe, of two 
rival doctrines, that which is new, simply because it is new; the 
theologian reverences the long tried and firmly established, and looks 
askance at that which is novel. In religion the scientist is a radical, 
if anything; the typical theologian is always a conservative. The 
scientist assumes patronizing airs towards Christianity — thinks it is 
all well enough for the masses, but wholly beneath the serious regard 
of a cosmic philosopker ; the masses must have some religion, and 
Christianity is, upon the whole, the best that has arisen; it has its 
uses in restraining the grosser evils and promoting the ends of gov- 
ernment and order, but the enlightened few are wholly above 
and outside of its precepts. The theologian assumes patronizing airs 
towards science—thinks it is all very well in its place, but can never 
throw any light upon the fundamental verities ; would give it a place 
in education, but a very humble and subordinate place ; it must be a 
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science thoroughly penetrated with humility, a science proud to be 
called the handmaid, if not indeed the maid-of-all-work, to Christi- 
anity. The theologian accepts Christianity because it is supernatural ; 
the scientist rejects it because it is supernatural. To the one the 
miracles are the credentials of Christ; to the other they are the 
tokens that he is an impostor, and the whole scheme a delusion. The 
theologian believes in a personal God, and thinks he can know him, 
commune with him, pray to him, and get answers to prayer ; the 
scientist is not sure of anything but an infinite Force, illimitable in 
time or space, unknowable or unchangeable, to whom (or to which ?) 
the offering of prayer would be as irrational and vain as to ask the 
sea not to drown a ship-wrecked crew, or to supplicate the flames of 
a burning Chicago not to consume your particular house, unless it be 
that there is some occult subjective benefit which the prayer confers 
on him who offers it. 

Now, respecting these differences it is proper to observe, in the first 
place, that they are partly due to the fact that scientists and theolo- 
gians move in different planes, and occupy different spheres in the 
realm of truth, and so far they are natural, justifiable and necessary. 
They are partly of the same nature. as the differences generally 
observable in men of different professions. No one expects the lawyer 
and the doctor to be just alike, or the politician and the college pro- 
fessor to have the same tastes, habits and opinions. No more must 
we expect scientists and theologians to be cut from the same cloth 
and by the same pattern. Truth is many-sided, and they who 
approach her by different avenues may seem to each other and to 

p spectators to be going in different directions, though they are all 
destined to meet in the end, and worship together in the common 
temple of a purified and redeemed humanity. Certain men and 
certain classes will always have an aptitude for reaching truth by 
one way of approach, other men and other classes by another way. 
Every question has an affirmative and a negative, and to some the 
affirmative arguments will always seem conclusive, to others the 
negative. So there will never cease to be honest differences of 
opinion so long as we continue to be the fallible mortals we are now 
conscious of being — incapable of that all-comprehensive and infinite 
sweep of mental vision which can include all the elements of every 
controversy and thus reach the absolute truth. 

Again, let it be observed respecting these differences, that they 
will look less formidable if we consider how great differences there 
are in each class among its constituent members. Thus, merely 
among Protestant theologians the degrees of difference range through 
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the whole gamut, from Universalism and mild Unitarianism to cast- 
iron Calvinism; from the broadest liberalism to the narrowest 
sectarianism ; from total neglect of all ordinances to the most 
superstitiously exact ritualism. But if we include all Christian 
divines in our survey we shall find some still more violent contrasts 
(if that be possible !); as, for instance, between the scheming Jesuit, 
plotting against all that is most characteristic and most hopeful in 
modern civilization, and the open-hearted, large-souled pastor of 
some model Christian church (there are such in existence), earnestly 
promoting, foremost in executing, all good enterprises; between the 
puerilities of the Armenian creed —a fundamental article of which 
is that the ascent of Mt. Ararat is impossible — and the solid good 
sense and profound philosophy taught in some of our theological 
seminaries ; between worship of relics and hatred of all superstition ; 
between the fostering of ignorance as the mother of devotion, and 
the most comprehensive and progressive plans for the education of 
the masses ; contrasts, in short, not less marked than that between 
falsehood and truth, or sense and nonsense. 

Scarcely less violent are the contrasts between the various schools 
of scientists ; nor do they always exhibit in their intercourse, when 
there is any clashing of opposite interests, those lovely qualities of 
mind and heart whose absence in theological discussions they are 
wont to deplore. Just as among Christians the zeal of a sect to get 
the upper hand of a rival sect is often greater than its zeal against 
evil in the world, which is the common enemy, so among men of 
science a good hard blow aimed at a rival school often yields a 
sweeter and fuller inward contentment than a blow levelled at 
ignorance, which is the common enemy of all scientific schools. 

Now when two classes of objects, A and B, are to be compared, if 
each contains a multitude of exceedingly heterogeneous elements, it 
will be very easy to find some things in A which differ, toto celo, 
from some things in B; but it will also be easy to find some things 
in both that are just alike, and many that vary by an almost imper- 
ceptible shade of difference. Hence, it does not follow from the 
great contrasts that may be drawn between some of the elements, 
that the whole class A differs very widely from the whole class B. 
So, in comparing scientists and theologians, let us bear in mind the 
very diverse elements of each class, and not conclude, on account of 
the violent contrasts that exist between some members of the one 
when compared with some members of the other, that these classes, 
considered broadly and in the aggregate, differ in any corresponding 
degree. With this consideration as a land-mark to guide us, we 
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shall easily arrive at the very rational and just conclusion that much 
of the so-called skepticism of scientists is mere heterodoxy. When 
creeds are so numerous and diverse it would be rather hard and 
cruel to convict any one of heresy for not subscribing to this or that 
particular creed. But, on the other hand, creeds being so plenty, it is 
no great hardship to expect every man to find some one of them to which 
he can subscribe, and so there is the less excuse for downright heresy, 

Due consideration having been given to all the phases of natural 
and necessary difference, and to the modifications proper to be made 
in consequence of diversities of opinion and practice in each class, we 
shall find the gulf between scientists and theologians perceptibly 
narrowed ; yet there will remain a considerable residuum of difference 
that is not so explainable. The most conspicuous elements of this 
remainder are the rejection by the one, and acceptance by the other, 
of a personal God and of miracles. A vast remainder indeed which 
includes such elements! Herculean the task of making such a dif- 
ference seem small and trifling! But let it be observed just here 
that the typical scientist has not yet seen his way clear to reject a 
personal God and the Christian miracles. He verges upon that po- 
sition, needs only to proceed as he is going in order to reach it; but 
if he at this moment saw clearly whither he is tending, he would 
shrink back with aversion, if not horror, from the final plunge. It is 
only the confirmed unbelievers, those who stand at the outer extremity 
of the scientific line, that have established themselves in this position, 
are clearly conscious of it, and boldly avow it. We are under no 
contract to clear away or disparage such a real and tremendous 
difference as there is between the man who conceives of God only as 
an unknown and unknowable force, and thinks, with Renan, that 
“from the whole of modern science comes this immense result— 
nothing is supernatural,” and the man who conceives of God as a 
father and friend, and not only believes in miracles, but, makes them 
the keystone of the arch which supports the Christian evidences. 
There is no such difference between the majority of scientists and 
theologians, But the actual difference is of sucha nature that it tends 
towards this immense difference. A divergence in the dire>tions 
of two lines, be it’ never so slight at first, becomes as great as you 
like if you produce the lines sufficiently. So it is with these differ- 
ences. You find the Christian scientists and the progressive theolo- 
gians standing together in solid phalanx. Going on you become 
aware of two separate tendencies differing in the slightest perceptible 
degree. Further along the difference is greater; the scientists are 
more out-spoken in the expression of doubts, and the theologians are 
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more dogmatic in support of this or that creed. Still there is no 
open hostility, and you will see some of each party among those of the 
opposite side, or standing midway between the lines. Proceeding still 
further we soon hear the startling shriek and whiz of deadly missiles, 
The difference has become so great that no other motto will serve 
but “‘war to the knife, and the knife to the hilt!” Still further 
along we shall find the divergence has become so great that contention 
has ceased as being useless ; or if continued the missiles of each party 
fall far short of the mark, and often harm friends and allies more 
than the enemy. So, if we go on to the very extremes of the two 
tendencies, we shall find them at last separated by a hemisphere, if 
not indeed by the entire sphere and thus meeting on the other side. 
A happy thought truly that all may meet on the other side — not of 
the world, but of the grave! Yet, since this slight divergence in the 
paths of scientists and theologians has all eternity for the working 
out of its results, it is conceivable, even to a scientific intelligence 
(especially to one mathematically trained), that the final issues may 
be as widely different as heaven and hell. . 

If it be true that there is no necessary conflict between science 
and Christianity, the question at once rises to our lips, Why is there 
any disagreement between the representatives of these important 
interests? We cannot deny the existence of such a disagreement, for 
it is perpetually breaking out in fresh acts of hostility. The voice of 
our denial would be drowned and lost amid the clash of arms and the 
din of battle upon that very field where we deny that there is any- 
thing but peace. But while we are compelled to admit the existence 
of this disagreement, we have endeavored to represent its actual 
dimensions as somewhat less formidable than they have been depicted 
by certain parties who have, or imagine they have, an interest in the 
perpetuation of the quarrel ; somewhat less also than they would ap- 
pear when yiewed through the spectacles of those who think it 
necessary to paint even the devil blacker than he is, in order that 
their followers may carry on the war against him with more zeal and 
energy ; and lastly, somewhat less than they seem to those who are 
so panic-stricken that they are incapable of seeing any but the worst 
side of all the heterogeneous elements of the conflict. We have en- 
deavored to bring-into view some of the palliating circumstances and 
modifying conditions of the disagreement, as well as its darker phases 
and deeper discords—to throw in the proper lights as well as the 
necessary shades—in order to reach a truer conclusion respecting its 
real nature and extent. We have thus brought it within compre- 
hensible and reasonable limits; but why it exists at all remains to be 
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considered. This we shall attempt in a future number, merely 
premising for the present that the investigation of the causes of this 
disagreement will furnish us with additional and very cogent reasons 
for regarding it as much less dreadful than many have supposed. 
It is bad enough without exaggeration ; and since there is nothing to 
be gained and something to be lost by making it seem worse and 
more hopeless than it is, let us be willing to look at the brighter as 
well as the darker side of each fact or consideration upon which final 
judgment is to be based. It is as unfortunate and demoralizing to 
over-estimate as to under-estimate the strength of your enemy. 
They who are girding themselves for the battle with skepticism may 
be made to “‘ tremble”! so much by over-stating its nature and extent 
that their aim will be unsteady and their fire wasted. That calm, 
orderly and masterly movement which insures victory, will rather 
be promoted by a moderate and truthful estimate of the forces to be 
met and subdued, and a thorough comprehension of the causes which 
brought them into conflict with Christianity. 


Lewis E. Hicxs. 
GRANVILLE, OHIO. 


1 Vid. Dr. Blauwelt on Modern Skepticism, Scribner's Monthly, Sept. 1873, p. 589. 
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THE CHURCH DISTINGUISHED FROM THE 
KINGDOM. 


N neither the universal (Roman Catholic) nor the invisible 
(Protestant universal) idea of the church is there supposed to 

be any distinction between the church and the kingdom of Christ. 
Both are supposed to cover all saints. Their identity, moreover, is 
commonly asserted, as may be seen by reference to the current con- 
fessions of faith and definitions of the church, or to writers upon 
church polity and current topics. In many respects, of course, they 
are identical, both having common doctrines, common purposes of 
grace, and a common head or king. But this does not render them 
identical as wholes, and now that the local idea of the church has 
begun to lift its head in such prominence above the agitations of the 
past, it is high time their relations were carefully canvassed. If they 
are identical, they are right who say, “The wide view of the church 
as the total of believers, the whole kingdom of Christ on earth, is the 
original one; the narrower sense of the term in which it denotes a 
particular local congregation, as the Church of Corinth or of Rome, is 
the derived.” Then, too, the local body should, of course, be simply a 
reflection of the larger and more important, and should make no re- 
quirements of its members which are not equally laid upon all in the 
larger. Such practices as strict communion or ecclesiastical non- 


intercourse in any form are utterly untenable, and such writers as 
(270) 
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Dr. Dagg, who defines the church universal as “the whole company 
of those who are saved by Christ,” are quite illogical, not to say bur- 
densome, when they make baptism “a prerequisite to membership in 
a local church;” for why require in the inferior and derived body 
what is not essential to the superior and original? But if the church 
and the kingdom are not identical in any view of the former, it may 
transpire that the local idea of the church is the original, and that 
instead of abating local church ordinances or usages in deference to a 
greater than that body, we should be even more stringent because 
of the dependence of the apparently greater upon the less. 

The phrases kingdom of God, kingdom of heaven, kingdom of 
Christ, or simply kingdom as an abbreviation of either, are com- 
monly, though not universally, synonymous. When it is said: 
“Jehovah has established his throne in the heavens, his kingdom 
rules over all,” or when the reign of God after the Son “delivers up 
the kingdom” is referred to, a reign different in some senses from 
Christ’s Messianic is meant. But when this reign is referred to, 
whether under the name of the Son or of the Father, one or more of 
three forms of thought are in the mind, we suppose: 

1. Christ’s spiritual dominion, as affecting all whom it influences 
whether for the better or worse, as when it is said, “the kingdom of 
heaven is like a net cast into the sea, which gathers of every kind;” 
or, “he must reign till he has put all enemies under his feet,” his 
friends of course being exalted; or— 

2. That dominion in its exclusive saving effects upon those who are 
born of the Spirit, and thus enter the kingdom ; or— 

3. The future resultant of this in the blissful reign of God the 
Father over all Christ’s subjects made willing in the day of his power. 

The term church awakens no such sweep of thought, and we shall 
now proceed to show some of the things in which the institution it 
names differs from the kingdom, having more especial reference to 
the second sense of the kingdom specified. 

It differs in the date of its 


Beginning. 

According to the prophet Daniel, it was in the days of certain 
future kings the God of heaven was to set up a kingdom which should 
never be destroyed, which prophecy was fulfilled at the beginning of 
Christ’s mediatorial work upon earth, as is indicated by both John 
the Baptist and himself who concurred in saying: “The kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.” But at a considerably later period the building 
of the church was still in the future. Its visible existence cannot be 
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dated earlier than the day of Pentecost subsequent to Christ’s ascen- 
sion, and its completion not until a period still later. While Christ 
was the chief corner-stone of the institution, apostles whose work 
only fairly began after his ascension were mainly the architects, 
especially Peter and Paul, the leaders of the Jewish and Gentile 
wings of the sacramental host. But apostles had nothing to do in 
setting up the kingdom of God. They stood spiritually related to it 
as we all stand naturally related to creation, non-existent until the 
work is done. In 
Members, 
the difference is equally marked. The members of the kingdom are 
vastly more numerous than those of the church. Multitudes under 
the ministries of John the Baptist and the Saviour had entered before 
the church had a substantial existence. Other multitudes who, like 
the thief on the cross, accept of Christ in the dying hour without 
having an opportunity for baptism, will come up to the Paradise of 
God from all the Christian ages. Of such as infant children, too, is 
the kingdom of heaven, though the New Testament furnishes no 
proof that such ever entered the church. Then if we allow any dis- 
tinction between churches in name and churches in fact, we shall 
doubtless have to concede that not a few members of the former have 
been, are, and will be in the kingdom, though never in a bona fide 
Christian church. But the distinction we are making is not wanting, 
we think, in a clear Scriptural recognition. Among the notable 
things to which the believer in Christ has come—not will come—are 
two classes or conditions of “the first born who are enrolled in 
heaven,” one denominated the “ general assembly” (xavyyup:c), and the 
other “the church” (éxdyoia).' The first of these terms was used to 
designate the immense unorganized multitudes who convened to cele- 
brate the Greek national games, a festive term including all ages, 
sexes, ranks, and conditions. The second is the name of that select 
company known as citizens who, in the Grecian democracies or free 
cities, enjoyed the elective franchise and controlled the interests of 
the public. When then the Holy Spirit divides the first-born on 
earth into these two classes, he can allude only to the distinction we 
are making between the members of the kingdom and those of the 
church, The ordinary conception which makes the terms synonymous 
and refers them to the heavenly state will not do. Clearly they are 
not synonymous, and they refer to the earthly. The first-born are 
not said to be in heaven, but only to be enrolled there. Besides, the 
whole connected description refers to things with which believers come 
1 Hebrews xii. 18-24. 
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into new relations here. They have come to Mount Zion, etc., as 
really as Moses and the Israelites with whom they are contrasted did 
come to Mount Sinai, which, unlike Mount Zion, can be “ touched.” 
The some distinction is implied, we think, in Matt. xvi. 18, 19: 


And I also say to thee, that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will 
build my church; and the gates of the underworld shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give to thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; 
and whatsoever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven; and 
whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven. 


Here the kingdom in existence and the church to be built, though 
both on earth, stand in contrast with each other, and evidently the 
point of the contrast is this: The power of the keys or the power of 
binding and loosing, with which Peter is here emphatically though 
not exclusively invested, enables him, as the one on whom the church is 
in some sense to be built, to enter the great store-house of the king- 
dom, take its raw or uncultured disciple material, organize and put 
it to work under such a church constitution, and hence in such ways, 
as will be approved in heaven. He is invested with this power 
emphatically, because as an apostle he has to take the initiatory in 
the work. But his and his Lord’s object is the same as that of the 
church organization itself, viz., that its members, put under a process 
of training, may attain as they could not otherwise, to “the unity of 
the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to a perfect man, 
to the measure of the stature of the fulness of Christ.” Thus the 
members of the kingdom and those of:the church stand related to each 
other as the raw material to the wrought fabric, differing in both 
bulk or numbers and quality. 


Organization. 


The kingdom is sometimes spoken of as organized, having a king, 
a code of laws, and an executive body (the church) for administering 
those laws. This is all very well, provided the right ideas be attached 
to such terms. The kingdom consisting for essence in “ righteous- 
ness, joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit,” and having no business 
gatherings of its subjects for any purpose whatever, could hardly be 
organized in any ordinary sense of that term. Its King is not an 
ordinary king either in person, rule or method of rule. Upon being 
asked by Pilate whether he was a king, he admitted that he was, 
and indicated the character of his reign by saying: “To this end have 
I been born and to this end have I come into the world, that I may 
bear witness unto the truth. Every one that is of the truth hears 
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my voice.” But truth’s reign is assuredly no ordinary administra- 
tion of the kingly office. The reign of ideas and the reign of a 
temporal power are two so dissimilar things as hardly to be called 
alike parts of an organization. Moreover, the code of laws which the 
kingdom possesses is not a code of laws which the kingdom as an or- 
ganized body either accepts or enforces. Not even does it elect or 
appoint or officially accept the church as its executive. For illustra- 
tion’s sake it may be very well to talk of its organization, but in fact 
it has no external organization whatever. We can only speak of in- 
ternal and spiritual relations to Christ and others as the results of the 
life of Christ and the rule of his truth in the members. But in 
the case of the church we can say as to its internal, all we have said 
of the kingdom, and add that it has a bona fide external organization 
whose form of government, officers, constitutional doctrines, ordi- 
nances, and rules of discipline are specifically given. No combina- 
tion of men nameable can be more completely organized. Some of 
the figurative designations of the church look especially toward 
organization, such as the one body with many members and diverse 
gifts, a temple or a fitly-framed building, etc. 

As the executive of the kingdom, it is a volunteer, save so far as 
a divine call may modify that idea. Indeed the kingdom as such does 
nothing. The church is the only organized institution known to the 
New Testament for doing anything. 


Nature. 


In nature, both have some things in common; we may say the 
fundamental things, which give their great value to either, such as 
the righteousness, joy, and peace in the Holy Spirit which constitute 
or characterize the life of each. But when we have said this we must 
immediately begin to distinguish between them, for, while they cor- 
respond in these internals, the church embodies or externalizes them 
as the kingdom does not. In kingdom men, they exist simply as the 
blessings or characteristics of individuals not related organically to 
other individuals; in church men, they exist not only as individual 
characteristics, but also as the characteristics of the church organism, 
the body of Christ, subject, hence, to new uses and trials. Everything 
the church does in its organized capacity will both use and try these 
kingdom elements as they never would be used or tried if their pos- 
sessors had not come into church relations. And this fact is very 
largely the explanation of the benefit of church life. The Lord’s peo- 
ple were intended to be tried as well as used, tried by their church 
uses, and thus they not only develop in uses and graces, but become 
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happily conscious of their development. Had the Saviour left these 
elements in their kingdom condition, they had been like steam float- 
ing in vapory clouds, neither accumulating nor evincing power; but 
organized into church relations, they are like steam pressed in the 
cylinder of the engine which both accumulates and asserts power 
beyond all computation. 

The kingdom is of such a nature, that it may be spoken of as either 
entering men or being entered by men. Referring so exclusively to 
their inward state, it matters not whether we say “the kingdom of 
God is within you;” or, ye must “be born of water and the Spirit” 
in order to enter. But we can speak of the church in no such way. 
As an organized society, or the collective of all such societies, by no 
possibility of nature can it enter a man. Neither can it if it be 
conceived generically, as an institution. Swedenborg had utterly 
confounded the church with the kingdom when he spoke of the 
church as being in a man. A man may be in a church, but a 
church can no more be in a man than could a mountain. The dis- 
tinction between the two is much like that between a disembodied 
and an embodied spirit, the one having neither flesh nor bones, the 
other having both. 

The kingdom is of such a nature that one may enter it when 
already in it, that is, enter it more deeply. At least so the 
apostle Paul represents, when to the regenerate Thessalonians he 
speaks of God’s calling them, in the present tense, “into his king- 
dom and glory.” And so the apostle Peter represents when he 
speaks to believers, with reference to a future “richly ministered” 
entrance “into the everlasting kingdom of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” But the church would bear no such representation. 
Once in it, a deeper entrance or a repeated entrance without 
going out, would be as impossible as a repeated entrance into 
a house, state, or school, without an exit. Here, as before, the ex- 
ternality of the church is the ground of distinction. 

Such, again, is the exclusively spiritual nature of the kingdom, 
that either apostles or private Christians may “ reign as kings,” even 
beside or in royal companionship with the King of Glory. Royalty and 
rule are the internals of character, and hence as accessible to every 
saint as is a hope of heaven. But in the church, notwithstanding 
spirituality of the highest order exists, spirituality that grades higher 
than that of the kingdom, because it is cultured or developed by the 
means of grace peculiar to the church, we may speak of neither kings 
nor lords save Jesus; because externality here rules our ideas and 
would endanger some one’s lording it over God’s heritage. As to the 
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internal man, or as to the exalted nature of common Christian privi- 
leges, all the saints are “priests and kings;” but as to church organ- 
ization or official church work none are. 

The kingdom, as a spiritual power, stands contrasted by the word 
with “the power of darkness,” which is also spiritual, while in the 
same paragraph ' the church appears as a spiritual power embodied, be- 
ing called “the body” of Christ, and elsewhere and more emphatically 
“his flesh and his bones.” As Christ was God, the Spirit incarnate, 
so the church would seem to be the spiritual power of his kingdom 
embodied, or the Son of God, who is “the life” of the kingdom, 
in a sort of second incarnation. In other words, the church stands 
related to the kingdom very much as the sacraments of baptism and 

‘the Supper do to the truths which they embody or symbolize. 

In harmony with these views the kingdom was and is to be preached, 
that is, heralded as glad tidings. Not only as covering a system of 
redemption was it glad tidings suitable for announcement, but more 
especially as being the righteousness, joy and peace which every hu- 
man being needs, the ultimate of all religious seeking. But the 
church is never preached. It may be expounded the same as any 
social organization, but to proclaim or herald it as the glad tidings 
would be like a man’s preaching himself as the sinner’s one thing 
needful. The church is the preacher of the kingdom, “ the bride” of 
Christ, who says, “Come.” Her ministers are among Christ’s ascen- 
sion gifts, intended not only to build up the body of Christ and 
render its members impregnable to all the assaults of “cunning 
craftiness,” but, also, to extend the empire of Christ through the 
world, and make even the principalities and powers in the heavenly 
places to know God’s manifold wisdom in Christ. 

And, not to continue, needlessly, the portrayal of a distinction 
between the internality of the one’s nature and the externality of the 
other, we conclude this topic by saying that while entrance to the 
church is made to depend upon being “ saved,” or, in other words, 
upon a profession of faith, or, what is tantamount, the new birth, 
entrance to the kingdom is represented as synonymous with being 
saved, being born again, or eternal life. A man is born into the 
kingdom by the second birth, but he is not born into the church. 
To the church he is added upon the suffrages of its members. The 
new life into which he enters when he enters the kingdom is eternal 
life begun, but church life is this eternal life at school. 

In nature, therefore, there is a marked distinction between the 
two, notwithstanding both are supposed to cover regenerate souls 


1 Col, i. 13,18. Eph. v. 30. 
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alike. The one covers them as infants just born, or without definite 
respect to their activities; the other, as disciples at school, men at 
work, soldiers in the drill or battle, a bride adorning herself for her 
husband, etc. 


Objects in View. 


What we have already said presents to some extent their differences 
in aim or object. But we desire to make the difference a little more 
apparent. There is a difference in objects pursued kindred to their 
difference in nature. The kingdom is ultimate if we except God’s 
glory. Itself is the highest end which it proposes. Possessing the 
kingdom in all its boundless sweep of experience, thought and bliss, 
is the ultima thule of human pursuit. But not so with the church. 
Embody though it may the choicest and most polished elements of 
the kingdom, still it is always mediate between men and the kingdom, 
praying them in Christ’s stead to be reconciled to God. In some 
sense it is also mediate between men, whether worldly or king- 
dom, and God, and hence daily assaults the throne with its ever 
answering but as yet never answered petition : “ Thy kingdom come.” 
It is mediate, moreover, in that it is “the pillar and ground” of 
kingdom truth, not only supporting it when assailed by its foes, but 
publishing it as though it were heaven’s appointed publishing house 
for the world, as indeed it is. Jesus testifies the things of revelation 
in “the churches,” expecting them to publish them as the world may 
need. In these senses, and probably others, the church stands related 
to the kingdom as its executive, aiming at the extension and deepening 
of kingdom power, just as schools aim at the extension of the kingdom 
of letters or brain power, or legislative bodies aim at the conservation 
of national power, and standing armies at its protection or extension. 
The kingdom considered as a collection of spiritual intelligences pro- 
poses nothing. It does not even elect its executive, the church. It 
simply is, believes, loves, expands, basks in glory. Stretching over 
the world’s continents, islands and oceans, like an invisible empire of 
thought and experience, paying no regard to dynasties or powers 
earthly, it receives what Christ and his church may impart. When 
they agonize in prayer and toil, sweating their great drops of blood, 
it feels an electric thrill and enlarges the sweep of its dominion. 
When they sweep through the eternities on the wings of thought 
and return laden with theologic lore, it puts on new strength, or 
“comes” with new power. When they and the Holy Spirit say 
“come,” the kingdoms of the world yield up their subjects, and this 
invisible spiritual empire goes up “ above the hills ” and is established 
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“in the top of the mountains.” It is the spiritual reservoir ; they 
the streams which fill it, making glad the city of God. 


Destiny. 


We need only add by way of specifications that their destiny is as 
different as their beginning or nature. Christ’s kingdom is an 
“ everlasting kingdom ;” “of his dominion there is no end.” His 
people have received “a kingdom which cannot be shaken.” Its 
prototype, the Jewish theocracy, was often shaken and at length 
passed away ; the earth with its templed hills and columnar mountains 
has been shaken, and with heaven itself is to be shaken again; but 
the kingdom of Christ is. as immovable as the throne of God, made 
so by the very truth to which its king came to testify, and of which 
he was an embodiment as well as a preacher, the truth of the Lord 
which endureth forever. Until truth, righteousness, joy and peace, 
which are the fundamentals of the character of the redeemed whose 
life is eternal, cease, this kingdom must stand. 

Not so, however, with the church. She embodies these funda- 
mental elements of the kingdom now in the highest degree in which 
they are to be found on earth; but when the world has been evangel- 
ized and the unity of the faith as well as of the spirit has been 
attained, when Christ has presented to himself his bride without spot 
or wrinkle or any such thing, her mission as an organization ends. 

“True glory shall be to God “in the church, in Christ, throughout all 
ages, world without end”; but it will be not in her organized work 
continued, but in her perfected elements swallowed up in the kingdom 
which the Son will deliver up to the Father. Armies will disband 
when the banners of peace crown all the hills. Schools may close 
when all know the Lord from the least to the greatest. The streams 
may forget their beds when the floods of glory sweep over the highest 
mountain peaks, and a redeemed humanity forever float in the ark of 
God. The church will give glory to God in the future eternal ages 
as the works of the dead who die in the Lord follow them, not as 
working processes continued, but as beatific results enjoyed. 

These specifications are ample to show that the difference between 
the church and the kingdom is marked and radical. It runs all 
through the Word, affecting modes of expression as well as thought. 
The apostle Paul exhorts the Ephesian elders to take care to feed the 
church; but who would ever speak of feeding the kingdom. The 
church is a disciplinary body; but not so the kingdom. The church 
is frequently in the plural; the kingdom never. The church devises 
and executes; the kingdom does neither. The church is a school 
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with both teachers and pupils; the kingdom schools no one. The 
church is an organized army in battle array; the kingdom fights no 
battles and plans no campaigns; it is simply the esprit de corps. 
Though not a genus, the kingdom, like a genus, has the greater 
extension; while the church, like a species, has the greater compre- 
hension. To illustrate: animal, as a generic term, extends so as to 
cover all animals of every kind, but comprehends only those traits 
or characteristics which are common to all, that is, the most general. 
But man, a species of animal, extends only so far as the human family 
extends, while he comprehends mental and moral characteristics which 
are possessed by no other species of animals. So the characterizing 
elements of the kingdom extend to or are found in all true churches 
within its ample sweep; but the characterizing elements of the 
churches, as organized and disciplinary bodies, are none of them found 
in the kingdom. Hence we say that church-men may be conceived 
as of a higher order than kingdom-men, they representing the wrought, 
while kingdom-men represent only the crude material. As to quality 
of material, the kingdom may be represented by the sap of the sugar 
maple while coursing its pores or standing in buckets at its feet, 
while the church is that same sap in the boiling kettles rapidly 
changing to a richer and more condensed sweet. The kingdom 
is the world of floating vapor taken up from the heaving ocean 
of humanity by the Sun of righteousness, while the churches 
are the perennial fountains into which that vapor condenses on 
the mountain slopes, and which send their streams of blessing 
athwart the continent in every direction. The kingdom is like a 
cheering, bewitching, troubling sentiment, that of liberty, if you 
please, which creeps into myriads of souls scattered over conti- 
nents and islands and enduring an endless variety of crushing op- 
pressions, while the church is like that same sentiment perfected and 
taking a tangible and commanding form in the shape of societies, 
parties or governments, whose aim is, not only to conserve and 
deepen, but also to extend. 

Thus it appears that the difference is wide and radical—as radical 
as that between electricity diffused and powerless, and electricity col- 
lected and speaking along the telegraphic wire, or that between a 
spirit disembodied and to us intangible, and a spirit embodied and 
controlling educational, governmental. or other public affairs. And 
this view being correct, it follows that “ the wide view of the church 
as the total of believers, the whole kingdom of Christ on earth,” so 
far from being “the original one” from which “ the narrower sense 
of the term in which it denotes a particular, local congregation, as the 
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church of Corinth or of Rome, is the derived,” is no view of the 
church at all, but simply and exclusively a view of the kingdom. 
Unless, therefore, the catholic or universal and invisible church ideas 
which have so long swayed the sentiments of the people have a better 
foundation than this to rest upon, they must now yield their claims 
toour confidence. They cannot stand the fiery test of a careful and 
exhaustive exegesis. And unless any proposed modifications of 
church usage for union’s sake can be based upon some other view 
of the relations of the church local to the church general, existing 
usages may, for aught we know, plead good authority to continue 
till the end of time, or at least of the present dispensation. They 
may be among the essentials of churchhood, whose preservation is in- 
dispensable to the coming of Christ’s kingdom in its fulness and 
glory. This much is clear: the church, whatever it is, is an 
institution of a character peculiarly its own, and is quite as essential 
to the kingdom as the kingdom is to it. It is no dim and unimpor- 
tant reflection of the kingdom, but, possessing the best elements of 
the kingdom, is, under God, the orgariized power by which the 
kingdom is to be extended to the ends of the earth. 


E. J. Fisx. 


Appian, Micuz. 











MISSION WORK IN LONDON. 


a. great metropolis covers an area of one hundred and twenty- 
two square miles, and it has a population of three and a quarter 
millions. It would seem to be well supplied with churches and 
chapels, with ministers of the gospel of various denominations, preach- 
ing in them from week to week. And it has several thousand Sab- 
bath-school teachers who give religious instruction to the young. 
And yet London is a great missionary field. There are in it hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons whom the ordinary ministrations of 
the gospel do not reach and cannot reach. There are the criminal 
and degraded classes, which comprise a very large number of persons; 
and they have no disposition to attend public worship, nor to send 
their children to Sabbath-school. Then there are others who have 
not fallen so low as these, but who have been reduced to extreme 
poverty by profligacy, improvidence, or misfortune. There are many 
thousands of these, and if they had the inclination to attend public 
worship, their want of decent clothing would be a barrier in their 
way. And besides all these, a very large portion of the more 
respectable working men have no inclination to attend puplic worship. 
Forty years ago there was comparatively little doing to reach these 
masses. There was the Christian Instruction Society, organized in 
1825, and supported by Congregationalists and Baptists. This society 
(281) 
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had a number of unpaid visitors, who each gave about an hour a week 
to the visitation of from fifteen to twenty-five families, lending them 
religious tracts, and giving more or less oral Christian instruction. 
Then in 1828 the Episcopalians organized the District Visiting 
Society, “for promoting’a general system of visitation of the poor, 
with a view to improve their temporal and spiritual condition.” The 
Wesleyan Methodists also had their district Tract Societies, with 
similar objects to the foregoing, and their “Christian Community,” 
whose members preached in work-houses. But all these together 
scarcely went beneath the surface, and did not fairly reach the masses 
who were living “without God in the world.” And at that time 
very little was known about these masses. It was understood that 
there were certain localities in Southwark, Westminister, St. Giles, 
Whitechapel, Spitalfields, Shoreditch, and other parts of London, into 
which respectable ‘persons did not venture. But very few knew the 
area covered by these localities, or what was the condition of the 
houses, or the mode of life, and the moral and social condition of 
the inhabitants. 


The London City Mission 


was the pioneer in the missionary movement in London. David 
Nasmith, a Scotchman, who had devoted much time to organizing 
city missions in Europe and America, went to London with letters of 
introduction to ministers of various denominations, for the purpose of 
seeking their aid in forming a city mission in that city, in which all 
the evangelical denominations should unite. Most of these persons 
approved of his object, but doubted the practicability of the union of 
State Churchmen and Dissenters in such a work. But Mr. Nasmith 
would not be discouraged; and on May 16, 1835, he and two other 
laymen, Messrs. R. E. Dear and W. Bullock, organized the society. 
It met with much opposition, especially from Dr. Blomfield, then 
bishop of London, who was unwilling that his clergy should be con- 
nected with a union society; but it also secured many friends, and 
among the earliest of these was the late Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, 
then a noted Episcopal minister, but who, in 1849, became a Baptist 
minister, and died in 1873. At the end of six months there were 
twenty missionaries employed; at the end of the first year, forty; at 
the end of ten years, one hundred and twenty-one; twenty years, 
three hundred and twenty-eight; thirty years, three hundred and 
ninty-five; and in 1873, thirty eight years, there were four hundred 
and seventeen missionaries. The income for that year was about two 
hundred thousand dollars, 
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Domiciliary Visitation 
is the primary and principal work of the mission. Each missionary 
has a certain district assigned him, with defined boundaries, contain- 
ing about five hundred families; and he is expected to visit each of 
these, if possible, once a month, while extra visits are to be paid to 
the sick, and to other special cases. The great work of the mission- 
ary is to lead men to Christ for salvation. With this object in view, 
he goes from house to house, and from room to room, conversing with 
the people with reference to spiritual things, and their personal in- 
terest in them. When it is practicable, he reads the Scriptures and 
offers prayer. He rejoices in cases of outward reformation; but he 
says to all, “ Ye must be born again.” He has to listen to many a 
tale of woe, and he is always ready to offer sympathy, ard to give 
advice. But it is an imperative rule of the mission that he must not 
give pecuniary aid. It is expected that in cases of extreme distress 
he will make the facts known to the benevolent, and if possible send 
relief. But he is not allowed to be the medium through which it is 
afforded. He is to be known as the religious teacher of the people, 
and it is believed that if he becomes the distributor of pecuniary gifts, 
it will lead to false professions, and will in other ways interfere with 
his spiritual work. We are aware that this is a very difficult ques- 
tion. But we believe that for London at least the course indicated 
is the right one, and therefore, all things considered, the better and 
easier way; though we also know that there are times when the 
missionary finds it absolutely necessary to give aid in extreme cases. 
The number of visits paid by the missionaries in the last year was 
1,987,259, of which 255,102 were to the sick and dying. The num- 


ber of adults who died was 7,447, and of these 2,214 had no other 
religious visitor. 


Religious Meetings 


is another department of city missionary work. Each missionary is 
expected to hold two meetings every week for praying and reading 
and expounding the Scriptures. These meeting are held in private 
rooms lent for the occasion by their owners, in school-rooms or in 
mission-rooms provided for the purpose without expense to the 
society. They are held on Sabbath days and on week evenings, 
according to circumstances. The missionaries invite to these meet- 
ings those who do not or cannot attend the ordinary houses of 
worship. As the society is composed of Christians of different 
denominations, the missionaries do not form churches; but the 
attendants at their meetings are advised to attend the regular places 
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of worship; and as they are converted, they are urged to unite with 
such Christian churches as they believe are most in accordance with 
the. Scriptures. Other meetings are held in penitentiaries, work- 
houses, and hospitals; and still others in workshops and factories, 
whose owners wish such services for the benefit of their work-people. 
And since 1853 the missionaries have held a large number of meet- 
ings in the open air, and have in this way arrested the attention of a 
large number of persons who do not attend in-door services. In the 
year ending in 1873 the missionaries reported 37,267 in-door meet- 
ings and Bible-classes, average attendance, 30; 20,148 meetings in 
factories, work-houses, etc., average attendance, 28; 3,030 out-door 
meetings, average attendance, 82. 


Religious Reading 


is also provided by the missionaries for their people. More than 
three and a quarter millions of religious tracts were distributed dur- 
ing the last year, and the missionaries often find that these produce 
decided results. The missionaries also ascertain if the families they 
visit are supplied with the Scriptures; and where they are not, they 
urge them to purchase; and if they cannot do this, they supply them 
with copies given by the British and Foreign Bible Society. Seven 
thousand three hundred and nine copies of the Scriptures, or portions 
of the Scriptures, were thus distributed last year. Many of the mis- 
sionaries have also loan libraries, which they find very useful to the 
sick, to inquirers, and to the people generally. 

While the missionaries are generally assigned to limited districts 
with regular boundaries, there has grown up an extensive system of 
special work, 7. ¢., the appointment of missionaries to special classes 
of persons. Thus there is a missionary to the bakers of the west of 
London; there are two missionaries to the day cab-drivers, and two 
to the night cab-drivers; one to drovers and omnibus men; one to 
men working at the gas-works; two to the letter-carriers; one to the 
city police; one to the soldiers; one to. the soldier pensioners in 
Chelsea Hospital; one to the Royal Artillery; another to the Royal 
Marines; and seven to the public houses and coffee-shops. There is 
also a missionary to the Asiatics in London, who is connected with 
the Strangers’ Home for Asiatics, which we believe is an outgrowth 
of the mission; and there are five missionaries who visit as many 
several docks. “Most, if not all, of these dock missionaries can con- 
verse in foreign languages; and a large portion of their time is 
devoted to sailors and others from foreign countries. There are three 
missionaries to the Jews, who also give attention to the Germans, and 
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two tothe Welsh. Several missionaries are assigned to hospitals and 
work-houses, to which they severally devote the whole of their time; 
and one at the terminus of the London and Northwestern Railway, 
who has charge of the employees of that company and of their families. 
We are well acquainted with the “ Thieves’ Missionary,” who is so 
called because he has for many years devoted the larger portion of 
his time to that class of persons who come to him from different parts 
of London. There have also been missionaries specially assigned to 
the gipsies, and also to some others. Thus the City Mission seeks to 
cover the whole ground, and to sow beside all waters. Assigning its 
missionaries at first to the worst and most degraded parts of the 
metropolis, it has extended its sphere of action into the more respecta- 
ble portions of it; and by the special efforts noted it reaches still 
others who would not to any great extent come under its influence. 


Who are the Missionaries? 
And what are their qualifications for the work in which they are 
engaged? These are questions which some of our readers may wish 
to have answered. One of the rules of the society is that no ordained 
minister of any denomination can be received; hence the missionaries 
are all laymen. A candidate must be between twenty-four and forty- 


five years of age, must be a member of some evangelical church, and 
must be recommended by his pastor, and at least two other Chris- 
tians, as being in their judgment qualified for the work. He then 
gives written answers to a series of questions, and passes several 
examinations ; and if these all prove satisfactory, he is received on pro- 
bation for three months, and if at the end of that time he is found 
suitable for the work, he is received as a permanent missionary. No 
missionary is allowed to engage in any secular business; but is re- 
quired to devote his whole time to the service of the society. Every 
missionary must of course continue to be a member in good standing 
in some evangelical church, while he continues his connection with 
the society. 

We have already stated that before the organization of the City 
Mission, Christians were not really aware of the 


Moral State of the People 
who occupied the back streets, courts, and alleys. The early mis- 
sionaries were appointed to the worst districts; but they found them 
far worse than they were supposed to be. They did a good work by 
their explorations, and by the publication of their discoveries. We 


propose to give here a few illustrations, out of the many we have 
at hand. 
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A missionary in Westminster said of his district: “Of the 1,595 
[persons] who exceed the age of twelve, 75 only attend public wor- 
ship; so that 1,520 persons never enter the sanctuary of the Most 
High. One hundred and twenty adults are unable to read, and 
ninety-seven families are destitute of the holy Scriptures.” 

Another missionary in Westminster said: “Of the 654 families in 
my district, I know of but ten adults who attend the preaching of 
the gospel.” 

A court in Marylebone, less than forty-five yards long, and eight 
broad, was found in 1845 to contain twenty-seven houses, with 217 
families, consisting of 882 persons, of whom 582 were above fourteen 
years of age. Of these, 222 could not read. Only 17 persons pos- 
sessed complete copies of the Bible, and two others had imperfect 
copies. Three years afterwards this same court was found to contain 
476 families, and the number of adults had increased to 884. It 
should be noted that in this, as well as in many other crowded dis- 
tricts, the inhabitants are chiefly Irish. And also that in many 
cases four families occupied the same room. 

Of the neighborhood of Drury Lane, it was reported: ‘“ Human 
beings are living here like rabbits in a warren. The worst feature 
in this sad tale is the poor children, The boys are trained for thiev- 
ing, and the girls for the streets.” 

A Spitalfields missionary said: ‘“‘On my appointment to the dis- 
trict I found, of more than 800 families, only nineteen individual 
adults who attended public worship.” 


The Lodging Houses 


in which persons obtained lodgings for a single night by the payment 
of from two to twelve cents, according to the accommodations, were 
found to be in a still worse condition. 


The class of persons who frequent these lodging-houses are beggars, 
street sweepers, hawkers, hay-makers, travellers, costermongers, dock la- 
borers, vendors of lucifer matches, actors in public houses, navigators, 
brick-makers, cabmen, and such like. With these are mingled, on the 
one hand, large numbers of fallen females; thieves, highfliers, as they 
are called, or writers of begging letters; mollbursers, or boys who dive 
their hands into ladies’ pockets, and [other] parties who live by sin; and 
on the other hand, parties who have once filled somewhat respectable 
situations in life, but who, having become reduced, are driven to a resort 
to these places. 


One missionary speaks of a room in his district, 18 feet by 10, and 
says: 
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Beds are arranged on each side of the room, and are composed of 
bundles of straw, shavings, rags, etc. In this one room slept, on the night 
previous to my inquiry, twenty-seven male and female adults, thirty-one 
children, and two or three dogs (for there are few rooms without dogs), 
making in all fifty-eight human beings, breathing the contaminated atmos- 
phere of a close room, the windows of which I have never seen opened. 
In the top room of the same house, measuring 12 feet by 10, there are 
six beds; and on the same night there slept in them thirty-two humar 
beings, all breathing the pestiferous air of a hole unfit to keep swine in. 
The beds are so close together, that when let down on the floor there is 
no room to pass between them, and they who sleep in the beds furthest 
from the door can, consequently, only get into them by crawling over 
the beds which are nearer the door. 


Another missionary reported: “ When men or boys take in females 
as their wives, I have found by close investigation that not one in 
every six of such persons are married. Anyone making application 
for a bed for one or two persons can get one. The inmates seem lost 
to all sense of propriety.” 

Of the neighborhood of Drury Lane, -it was reported: “In a cellar 
in Charles Street I saw and conversed with fourteen human beings of 
both sexes, varying from the ages of sixteen to sixty, all lodging and 
sleeping together in the most filthy and deplorable condition.” 

But our readers will probably think that they have had enough of 
such statements. But they are necessary to show the real state of 
things ; and we can assure them that we have given but a very small 
portion of the whole truth, and have carefully avoided presenting the 
worst of the information we have at hand. But we should add that 
the revelations made by these missionaries drew the attention of the 
government, and led not only to the enforcement of sanitary regula- 
tions in these low neighborhoods, but also to the enactment, in 1851, 
of a “ Lodging house law,” by which these houses are placed under 
the surveillance of the police; only a certain number of lodgers are 
allowed, according to the size of the rooms, and unmarried persons 
of different sexes are placed in different rooms. In 1853 there were 
3,300 persons registered as keeping lodging houses, accommodating 
nearly fifty thousand nightly lodgers, 


Results of City Mission Labors. 

Has any real spiritual good been accomplished? Yes; in all parts 
of London, whatever the class of persons visited. We have had per- 
sonal knowledge of numerous persons who were converted to God. 
And we have in our possession the facts, more or less full, concerning 
thousands of persons thus converted. And many of these persons 
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were in the lowest position. In the report of the “ Thieves’ Mission- 
ary,” for 1870, we find a summary of his work among thieves and 
outcasts. He states that during thirty years 4,714 men, and 3,230 
women of the outcast and criminal classes have visited him at his 
house, making a total of 7,944 persons; and that the aggregate num- 
ber of their visits was 156,515; that of these persons 5,444 had been 
in prison an aggregate of 12,269 times, and that the number of re- 
ligious meetings held by him with the criminal classes had been 
11,048. As results, he states that 199 had been restored to their 
parents or friends; that 229 had been sent to asylums or refuges; 
that 568 had been provided with employment; that 183 had emi- 
grated; that 589 couples living together unmarried had been induced 
to marry; and that while he had reason to believe that about two 
thousand persons had been more or less benefited, he knew of eighty- 
two who had become members of Christian churches. And he gives 
the details of five cases of men belonging to that class who had been 
converted during the preceding year. 


In the report for 1873, a missionary to cab-drivers of twenty-four 
years’ standing, says : 


The cabmen of 1849 and of 1873 are altogether a different class of 
men..... Perhaps among no class has drunkenness so decreased. It 
was then a proverb among them that no cabman could be a religious 
man. Now nearly one half of them do not take out their cabs for hire 
on the Lord’s day, very many of them attend their church, and some 
hundreds of them attend the table of the Lord. Not a few who were 


drunken and penniless are now useful Christian men, and have risen to 
be cab proprietors. 


But on this subject of results we will only say further, that during 
the year ending in 1873 there were 6,715 children led to attend 
school; 186 shop-keepers were persuaded ‘to close their stores on the 
Lord’s day; 240 couples living unmarried were induced to marry ; 
644 fallen women were admitted to asylums, restored to their homes, 
or otherwise rescued; 1,054 drunkards were reclaimed ; 627 families 
were induced to commence family worship; 1,552 persons were led 
to become members of Christian churches, and 277 others were re- 
stored to church-fellowship. 

We will add that while the main object of the city missionaries is 
to lead men to Christ, they seek in numerous ways the physical, in- 
tellectual, and social benefit of the people; and the missionary is 
often the centre of a large number of beneficial operations which he 
has set at work in his district. 
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The Scripture Readers’ Association 


was formed soon after the City Mission, by those members of the 
Episcopal Church who could not conscientiously labor in connection 
with Dissenters from their church; and some of those Episcopalians 
who approve of, and act with the City Mission, take part also in the 
operations of this society. Among the points of difference between 
the two societies are the following: The City Mission is a union 
society, the Scripture Readers’ Association is Episcopal. The City 
Mission claims the right to send a missionary into any neglected dis- 
trict in London, the Scripture Readers’ Association never sends an 
agent except at the request of the Episcopal clergyman of the parish 
where he is to labor. The City Mission retains the control of its mis- 
sionaries, and they must obey its regulations, although their salaries 
may be provided in whole or in part by a local association. The 
Scripture Reader is placed under the control of the clergyman of the 
parish in which he labors, and he becomes in fact his lay assistant. 
The Episcopalians also have a Pastoral Aid Society, which employs 
lay agents, as well as ordained ministers. Both these societies help 
to reach the neglected ones. 


The Bible Women 


are also an outgrowth of the City Mission. They are employed by 
“the London Female and Domestic Missions,” which was formed in 
1856. The general rules of this society define the work of these 
women to be, “To supply the very poorest of the population with 
copies of the holy Scriptures, and also to improve their temporal con- 
dition, by teaching them to help themselves rather than to look to 
others; the former to be attained by taking payment for the Bible in 
small weekly instalments, and the latter by assisting them to procure 
better food and beds in the same way.” As we understand the matter, 
these Bible women make themselves useful to the people they visit 
in any way that opens itself to them. They sell Bibles, read the Scrip- 
tures, and talk about them, and at the same time they teach “the 
women they visit how to cook, to scour their floors, to rear babies, 
and other like domestic and household duties.” While, therefore, a 
part of the work of this mission has to do with secular things, we 
suppose the grand aim is through these things to reach spiritual 
things. These Bible women are taken from the class of persons they 
visit, and many of them are the fruit of city mission labors. 


Ragged Schools. 
Among the printed instructions given to each London city mis- 
sionary on commencing his work, is the following: “Inculcate upon 
. | 
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parents the duty of training up their children in the way they should 
go, and the propriety of procuring for them week-day and Sabbath- 
school instruction.” The missionaries followed this instruction from 
the first; and spoke not only to the parents on the subject, but also 
to the children. And in the yearly summaries of results, “Children 
sent to school,” has always formed an important item. But in the cases 
of many of these children the missionaries found a practical and an 
insuperable difficulty. A missionary would say toa boy, “Why do 
you not go toschool?” And the reply would be, “I have no shoes ;” 
or, ‘Ihave nohat;” or, “ My clothes are not good enough.” Putting 
the same question to a girl, the answer would come, “I have no 
bonnet ;” or, “ My clothes are too ragged.” And the missionaries 
would know that these excuses were real, and that if these children 
were induced to go to any ordinary school, they would not have been 
well received by the other scholars. They knew also that in many 
of these cases, if clothes were furnished, the parents would in a few 
days pawn them and spend the money for intoxicating drink; and if 
it were otherwise, the task of clothing so many children was beyond 
their power. The idea then suggested itself that Sabbath-schools 
might be established especially for this class of the population, where 
they might attend in such clothes as they had, and where only chil- 
dren in similar circumstances would attend. The plan was adopted, 
and met with success. Those for whom these schools were estab- 
lished thought it a novel idea that they could go to school in ragged 
clothes, and meet only ragged children; and hence they called these 
schools “ Ragged Schools”; and, as in many other cases, the name 
thus incidentally given was the name that became general. In the 
report of the London City Mission presented in May 1840, it is stated: 
“ Besides sending many children to schools, no less than five new 
schools have orginated out of the labors of the missionaries into which 
children raggedly clothed are admitted. There are now 570 such 
children attending these schools.” One of these schools was estab- 
blished near Shoreditch church in August, 1839; another in New 
Pie Street, Westminster, in January, 1840. The other three were 
severally in Lambeth, Rosemary Lane, and in Bethnal Green. 
Another was established in the Field Lane district, near Smithfield, 
in 1841, and another in St. Giles. And they then quickly followed 
each other, so that in May, 1845, there was about fifty of these 
schools in various parts of London. The Earl of Shaftesbury, then 
Lord Ashley, noted for his philanthropic efforts, soon became inter- 
ested in the movement, and has continued to give to it his time, his 
money, and his influence. 
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The Ragged School Union was organized in 1841, Lord Ashley 
president, a position which he still occupies. The object of the so- 
ciety was to encourage and aid the schools already formed, and to 
“promote the formation of new ones.” Like the City Mission, it is 
composed of all evangelical denominations. We have before us the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Report of this institution, for 1869. From it 
we learn that in that year there were 191 schools, with 419 paid 
teachers; 581 paid monitors; 3,419 voluntary teachers; and 32,134 
scholars. To show the character of the scholars, we give the following : 

Of the school in Mile End, Old Town, it is said: 


To those unaccustomed to the general appearance of a Ragged School, 
the first view of the Ernest Street school would not be very-attractive, 
the children being, as before mentioned, the poorest of the poor. 
Their attire is often of the most meagre, torn and miserable kind; 
while unwashed faces and uncombed hair but too plainly tell the 
wretched state of neglect in which they have hitherto existed. 


Of the Goulston Street, Whitechapel, school, it is said: 


Many of the children of these poor people, on coming to our school, 
were ignorant of everything but vice—their minds with regard to reli- 
gion being a perfect blank. Strangers find it hard to realize, or 
even believe, the condition of these homeless and neglected little ones 
ae school. 


Of Rochester Place, Kentish Town, school, it is said: ‘ Many of 
these boys have only had a street education, having been totally 
neglected by their parents, and left to run wild in the uncontrolled 
exercise of habits of the most corrupt and debasing tendency.” 

Some of these schools are quite large. Thus at Nichol street, 
Bethnal Green, the average attendance at the Sabbath-schools of 
different scholars at different parts of the day, is 1,324; at Field 
Lane, 800; at Doughty street, Lambeth, 700; at Chequer alley, 
Whitecross street, 642; at Albert street, Spitalfields, 619; at Mans- 
field street, Southwark, 583. Of day schools, we find the following 
average daily attendance: Field Lane, 590; Doughty street, Lam- 
beth, 578; George Yard, Whitechapel, 500; Chicksand street, 
Whitechapel, 481; Buck’s Row, Whitechapel, 412; Lant street, 
Southwark, 403. 

But has any real good been accomplished by these schools? Yes, 
much, very much. Children belonging to the worst classes in society, 
and who had been trained to steal, have not only become honest, but 
have been placed in respectable positions in society. Most of the 
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schools keep trace of their scholars after they leave them by holding, 
about once a year, meetings for old scholars. And the Ragged 
School Union offers small prizes of diplomas, cash and books, to old 
scholars who remain in the same situation for a year or more. In 
1869, they gave 728 such prizes to different old scholars. Of these, 
254 had taken prizes in previous years, and some of them had taken 
them five years in succession. 

The report of the Bacon street, Bethnal Green, school, says: 
“ Hundreds, through the influence of this school, are now living 
honestly and respectably ; many have become teachers in Sunday- 
schools, and many are filling places of trust and responsibility.” 

The Charles street, Drury Lane, report, says of those who at- 
tended an “Old Scholar’s Meeting”: 


Many of them, when they first attended the school, were the wildest 
girls in the neighborhood; but now, they are clean and respectable— 
most of them domestic servants. Some hold situations in houses of 
business, eight are married to respectable mechanics, several are mem- 
bers of Christian churches, and nearly all are attending Bible-classes, or 
other means of grace. 


We stated that these schools began as Sabbath-schools. Day 


schools and night schools were soon added. Then followed industrial 
schools and refuges, where the children were taught to work, and 
were also fed, clothed and lodged. And in process of time, many of 
these schools have become centres of Christian and moral influence. 
Take only one illustration of this fact. In the report of the Blue- 
gate Fields, Shadwell, school, we find: 


The following operations are being carried on: Sabbath evening 
schools; day schools for the younger children and infants; week even- 
ing schools for the elder ones; a Ragged Church, for the adult poor of 
the neighborhood ; a Penny Savings Bank; a Band of Hope; a Mother's 
Meeting; an adult Bible-class; a Drum and Fife Band, numbering 
twenty boys ; a Christian Instruction Society ; a Girl’s Sewing Class; a 
Children’s Library, etc., etc. 


In addition to the features above enumerated, we find in other 
schools, clothing clubs, shoe clubs, blanket-loan clubs, coal clubs, 
barrow clubs, maternal societies, servant’s homes, youth’s insti- 
tutes, Sunday rest bands, anti-swearing clubs, lending libraries, 
flower shows, country excursions, shoe-black brigades, provident 
funds, temperance societies, workingmen’s reading-rooms, loan 
societies, Bible-readers for the blind, workingmen’s institutes, be- 
nevolent societies, etc. 
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The new law in England with reference to schools has no doubt 
had an influence upon some of these schools, and they have been 
merged into school-board schools. We have not yet received the 
last report of the Union, and therefore do not know to what extent 
this has occurred. But it will be readily seen, from what we have 
said above, that the operations of many of them, as missionary insti- 
tutions, and centres of Christian influence, are so extensive, that no 
secular government schools can take their places; and they will have 
to be supported, as heretofore, by voluntary contributions. 


Open Air Preaching. 


As long ago as we can remember, open air preachers were to be 
seen occasionally in the streets of London—sometimes early on Sab- 
bath mornings in the public streets, that they might catch those 
who were taking a stroll before breakfast; and sometimes in the af- 
ternoon, in back streets, to reach those who never attended public 
worship. But there was not much of this kind of work till about 
1850, after which it greatly increased. In 1853, the Open-Air Mis- 
sion was formed. In the report for 1869, we find it stated: 


The object of this society is to regulate and improve open-air 
preaching, especially amongst laymen. It seeks to accomplish this ob- 
ject by calling open-air preachers together for conference and prayer, 
and by supplying them with books and tracts. It encourages men to go 
out into “the streets and lanes of the city,” and to preach the gospel 
there. 


In the report for 1873, it is said of the society: “Its objects are— 
To form a bond of union for Christian workers; to send agents to 
needy districts; to record the work done, and to commence and 
extend the work throughout the country.” 

The number of members of the mission is now 160. These have 
been elected by the committee, on their own personal knowledge of 
the candidates, or on recommendation of their pastors. These 
members receive no pay for their services; but when they go to a 
distance, under the direction of the society, their travelling expenses 
are paid. The society publishes the following “Qualifications for 
Open-Air Preachers” : 


1. A good voice. 2. Naturalness of manner. 3. Self-possession. 
4. A good knowledge of Scripture and of common things. 5. Ability 
to adapt himself to any congregation. 6. Good illustrative powers. 
7. Zeal, prudence, and commonsense. 8. A large, loving heart. 9. Sin- 
cere belief in all he says. 10. Entire dependence on the Holy Spirit 
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for success. 11. A close walk with God by prayer. 12. A consistent 
walk before men by a holy life. 


Aiaong the instructions to open-air preachers, we find the 
following : 


3. Avoid services at late hours, noisy singing, vulgar tunes, shouting, 
and ridiculous gestures. 4. Preach the great truths on which evangel- 
ical Christians are agreed. 5. Do not attempt fine language or artificial 
manners, but speak in a natural tone, and explain and persuade. 6. Study 
the character of your audience, which will sometimes be a very mixed 
one, and speak accordingly. 10. Say what you have to say as briefly 
as possible. 14. Do not attempt to make open-air preaching so much a 
service of worship, as an evangelistic effort to bring thoughtless and 
careless persons to give heed to the things of God. 


The society holds monthly conferences for its own members, and 
other open-air preachers, who are admitted by ticket. Tea is pro- 
vided free, after which there is either a special address, or a free 
conference on some subject which has been previously announced, 
which is opened by some one previously appointed for the occasion. 
Among the “special addresses” delivered during the last nine years 
we notice the following: “ Inspiration,” by Rev. John Edmond, D. D. 
“Romanism,” by Rev. A. H. Synge. “Teaching by Parables,” by 
the late Rev. J. Hamilton, D. D. ‘The Secret of Success in Preach- 
ing,” by Rev. J. B. Owen. “The Holy Spirit’s Help in Preaching,” 
by Rev. S. Martin. “Personal Recollections of Open-Air Preaching,” 
by Rev. Newman Hall. “ Motive Power for Christian Work,” by 
Rev. Henry Varley. Among the subjects discussed in the last three 
years, we find, “Christian Evidences, their Nature, Extent, and 
Modes of Treatment.” ‘The Uses of Illustrations in Preaching.” 
“The Secret of Success in Preaching.” “The Sunday Question, in 
connection with Christian Mission Work.” “The Duty of the 
Church to the World.” 

When the London City Mission was formed, it was very conserv- 
ative and cautious in its movements ; and its officers would not have 
encouraged its missionaries to engage in so public a work. as this. 
But we happen to know that in its early years, one or two of the 
missionaries did, quietly and unostentatiously, occasionally speak in 
the open air in their districts, when there seemed to be a special 
opportunity for doing good in this way. In the report of the London 
City Mission for 1855, the committee stated that “the great necessi- 
ties of the metropolis” had led the officers of the society to give 
some of the missionaries permission to hold meetings in the open air. 
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In 1857 it was reported that the number of such services had been 
much increased, 1,304 having been held during the year. And in 
1873 it was reported that 3,030 such services had been held by the 
missionaries. 

In the Open-Air Mission Report for 1872, it is said: “ Open-air 
preaching is now considered absolutely necessary by all organizations 
engaged in evangelizing the masses of the people. And in 1869, 
they reported: “The number of open-air services held every week 
in London, in summer, is probably not less than five hundred, by al 
the societies which include open-air preaching in their operations, 
and by those who are not directly connected with any society.” A 
few of these services are conducted by ordained ministers; others of 
them are by city missionaries, Scripture-readers, evangelists, and 
others wholly devoted to mission work. But many of them are held 
by laymen, who on Sabbath-days and at other times seek to do good 
in this way. Some of the latter are poorly qualified for the work. 
Hence the importance of the efforts of the Open-Air Mission. 

God has greatly blessed these out-door services. In addition to 
that general and imperceptible influence which we have reason to 
believe has been exerted, and which has led persons hitherto neglecting 
it, to attend public worship, there are many well-authenticated in- 
stances of conversion in connection with these services. But we have 
no room for these, and will speak only of some results at one preaching 
station. For a number of years, an open-air service has been held 
every Sabbath afternoon during the summer, in front of the Royal 
Exchange. A city missionary has charge of this service; but gen- 
erally five or six persons give short addresses. In 1870 there were 
twenty-six meetings, at which 175 addresses were given to congre- 
gations averaging 280 persons. And during the year, “ forty-one 
men and twenty-nine women professed decision for Christ, and deter- 
mination to live to his glory for the future.” In 1871 there were 
twenty-seven services, at which 197 addresses were given, to congre- 
gations averaging 282, and “ninety-two males and sixty-nine females 
‘professed decision for the Saviour.” This “Open-Air Mission So- 
ciety” is a very inexpensive one, the total expenditures for 1873 
being only $2,450. 


Preaching in Theatres. 


It is very easy to speak of the provision for preaching the 
gospel in the churches and chapels of London, and of the nu- 
merous sittings which might be occupied by those who do not 
attend. But it is altogether another thing to induce the masses 
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of neglectors to go and fill these vacant sittings. The excuses they 
make for neglect are very numerous. In the winter of 1858-9, a 
committee was formed to raise funds for holding “ special religious 
services for the people in theatres and halls,” to be “conducted by 
clergymen of the Established Church and Evangelical Nonconforming 
ministers.” This effort was successful, and has been continued each 
winter since then. The City Mission Report for 1860, says of this 
movement: “ Never before, probably, in our day have masses of the 
people, so exclusively of the very class needing to be reached, been 
brought together for such a purpose in any buildings.” One mis- 
sionary said: “I had before tried wholly in vain to get those I have 
to visit to churches and chapels, but I no sooner gave them a bill of 
the theatre services, than they at once said: ‘ We will go there,’ and 
they went the very next Sunday.” Another says: “It is also very 
satisfactory to know that it is the working class who attend such 
meetings — navvies, dock laborers, chimney-sweeps, stall-keepers, 
costermongers, etc., just in their working-dress, as if they had only 
recently left work.” A missionary in Clerkenwell, speaking of the 
services in Sadler’s Wells Theatre, said: “Hundreds of persons, to 
whom the gallery there was their school—drovers, dustmen, sweeps, 
etc., who never, not even to be married, had entered a place of wor- 
ship, now attend the theatre services.” The ministers give their ser- 
vices gratuitously, and the city missionaries and others act as 
managers, and watch for cases of special interest. About eight or 
ten theatres are open every winter. During the winter of 1872-3 
there were 243 services held, at which the aggregate attendance was 
210,700 persons; making in all, from the commencement of the effort, 
2,128 services, which were attended by an aggregate of 2,596,800 
persons. 

We may reasonably hope that impressions are made of which 
nothing is known by those connected with these services. But there 
are also many cases in which decided results appear. One mission- 
ary speaks of twenty cases of conversion which he knew to have 
resulted from the services at one theatre in one year, and another of 
twenty-three cases in another year, at another theatre. We would 
like to give a number of these cases, but must be content with two. 
“A bold, daring, brazen, and clever woman, a great favorite among 
the sailors,” was a “ principal dancer” at one of the low saloons in 
Ratcliffe Highway. One Sunday evening she was induced to attend 
a theatre service, and soon afterwards she went to her employer, 
and said: “TI have done with this kind of life forever. It’s no use 
trying to persuade me. No,no! I haveliveda vilelife far far too 
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long. Now I mean to bea Christian.” And some time after this, 
when she was a member of the Christian church, the testimony of 
this man concerning her, was: “I don’t believe there is a better 
creature living.” The other case we mention is that of an expert 
burglar whom a city missionary induced to attend at the Amphitheatre 
in Holborn, who, through the preaching of the gospel there, “has 
become a new man in Christ Jesus, and is now a most industrious 
man, doing any kind of work, however rough, so that he may pro- 
vide things honest in the sight of all men.” The expenditure in 
connection with these theatre services is about $10,000 per annum. 
The cost of lighting them is considerable. 


The Christian Mission. 


In the summer of 1865 Rev. W. Booth held a week’s special ser- 
vices in a tent, on a vacant lot in Whitechapel, a low neighborhood, 
towards the east of London. The good results attending these ser- 
vices were so marked that he decided to remain in London and try to 
reach the masses of the degraded and sinful in the east of London. 
He formed a society, gathered helpers around him, and the work has 
so extended that there are now in connection with the mission twenty- 
eight stations, sixteen of which are in London, and twelve in similar 
neighborhoods in provincial towns. These latter are an unintended 
but providential outgrowth of the former. It is only of those in 
London that we propose to speak. The work of this mission differs 
from that of the London City Mission in this, that while the latter 
aims principally to reach the people at their homes, the Christian 
Mission seeks to reach them by opening halls for the preaching of the 
gospel in crowded thoroughfares. Out-door services are held; but 
they are held near the halls, and the endeavor is to lead the people 
from the out-door to the in-door services. Often at the close of an 


out-door service a procession is formed by Mr. Booth’s adherents, and > 


they pass along the street to the hall, singing as they go, and draw- 
ing the people with them. Mr. Booth is the superintendent of the 
mission. His wife is one of his most active and efficient preachers; 
and they are aided by a large number of the converts, some being 
employed by the mission and giving their whole time, and others 
rendering what gratuitous service they can. 

The head-quarters of this mission is in High Street, Whitechapel, 
and is called “The People’s Hall.” It was built for a market, but 
Mr. Booth has purchased it. The hall for preaching opens on the 
street, so that persons as they pass along can see the preacher and 
the congregation, and may thus be induced toenter. There is preach- 
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ing here every day, both afternoon and evening. The other rooms 
in the building are “used for Bible-classes, mothers’ meeting, be- 
lievers’ meeting, hall keeper’s residence, the offices of the mission,” etc. 
The other halls of the mission are in various parts of London ; but all 
in crowded neighborhoods. They seat from one hundred and twenty 
to four hundred‘and fifty persons each. From the annual report to 
September, 1873, we learn that in the preceding year twenty thou- 
sand services have been held out-doors and in, and three thousand 
persons have come forward as earnest inquirers; the sick have been 
visited, the dying consoled, and all the ordinary and extraordinary 
means employed by the mission at all its stations, both new and 
old, have been steadily maintained. The figures just given include 
the work in the country as well as in the metropolis. 
We find in this report a selection of 


“One Hundred Instances 
in which the grace of God has been manifested in connection with 
this work.” Many of these cases are very striking; but we have 
room for only two. 


9.—S. A thief and a dreadful blasphemer. He commenced a course of 
dishonesty when only twelve, and persevered in it until converted. In 
prison twice; he would have been there much more frequently had he 
been found out. He was a dreadful blasphemer, seldom opening his 
mouth without an oath or a curse. As he grew older, his temper be- 
came more and more ungovernable, and he several times attempted to 
murder his wife. Came out of curiosity to hear a lady preach, was 
awakened, suffered great anguish for a long time, and then found Christ. 
For three years he has been a champion for Christ, and is now a bold 
open-air preacher. 

90.—G. A dissolute, drunken woman. Her father was a drunkard, and 
she grew up to be the same, and married a man of like mind and prac- 
tices. To please the publicans, and amuse their customers, she would 
recite and sing in front of the bar, while her husband smoked his pipe, 
and looked on. She was persuaded to go to one of our halls, and though 
intoxicated at the time, the truth impressed and sobered her. She came 
again, was saved, and was the instrument of the salvation of her hus- 
band. She now leads a devoted Christian life, and tells the story of re- 
deeming love with such sweetness and power as to melt the hearts of 
crowds of the most godless people in Bethnal Green. 


It will be noticed that both the above persons are spoken of as 
being workers for Christ. This seems to be a peculiar and an im- 
portant feature in connection with this mission. Of the hundred 
cases given in the report, nearly all are spoken of as being evangelists, 
preacher, or workers. 
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A portion of the report is devoted to “How we have succeeded.” 
We give only the headings of the several sections on this point. 1. By 
going to the people. 2. By attracting the people. 3. By plain, 
earnest preaching. 4. By teaching new converts to care for their 
fellows. 5. By maintaining a high standard of Christian attainment. 
6. By close, personal dealing with hearers of the Word. 7. By keep- 
ing halls open every evening. 8. By teaching the people to support 
the work. The expenditures for the last year were, “general 
spiritual fund,” $7,229; “ the new hall fund,” $8,135; “ destitute 
saints fund,” $1,075; “general poor fund,” $658. In addition to the 
open-air preaching, and the preaching in the halls, the mission has 
tract distributors, Bible-classes, temperance meetings, mothers’ meet- 
ings, and other agencies, calculated to reach the people. When the 
writer was in London, in 1869, the mission occupied the East London 
Theatre on Sunday evenings, and he there heard Mrs. Booth preach 
to a large and an attentive assembly. 


Efforts for Fallen Women. 


These commenced very long ago. “The foundling hospital for 


restoring to society females who have been seduced and deserted, and 
for saving and protecting innocent and helpless infants, the offspring 
of illicit intercourse,” was incorporated in 1739. The Magdalen 
Hospital was established in 1758; the Lock Asylum in 1787; the 
London Female Penitentiary in 1807; the Guardian Society in 1812, 
and the Maritime Penitent Female Refuge in 1829. 

But these institutions were all of a very quiet character, and we do 
not think that previous to 1835 there were any aggressive move- 
ments to reach this class of women. Christians knew that there 
were such persons. But they did not know the extent of the evil, 
the vast mortality connected with it, or the means used to replenish 
the ranks. But when the city missionaries commenced their work 
they met with these women, talked with them about their condition, 
and learned that many of them had been ensnared, and brought una- 
wares into the position they occupied. This led in 1835 to the forma- 
tion of the “ London Society for the protection of young Females, and 
prevention of juvenile Prostitution ;” and in 1836 of the “ London 
Female Mission for the instruction, protection, and relief of Females, 
and also the rescue of the Fallen.” And as many of these women 
manifested a desire of rescue from their fallen position, it was soon 
found necessary to establish other institutions to which they might 
be sent. We will give some information respecting one of these. 
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The London Female Prevention and Reformatory Institution 


was instituted in 1857. The late Baptist Noel was one of its vice 
presidents. We have before us the annual report for 1868. At that 
time the society had seven homes. Four of these were reformatories, 
one was “exclusively for friendless young women and servants of 
good character;” another was a “home for convalescents, viz., 
friendless young women of good character, on their discharge from 
hospitals,” etc.; and the seventh was a “night reception house,” 
which is open to any woman seeking shelter. 

It will be seen that this institution is both reformatory and pre- 
ventive. During 1868 there were 637 persons admitted to the homes ; 
of these 317 were fallen cases, 178 were preventive, and 142 were re- 
admissions, Of the whole number 286 were provided with situations, 
79 were restored to their friends, 70 left to seek employment, 34 were 
sent to hospitals, 25 were dismissed, 3 were married, 2 died, 1 emi- 
grated, and 128 remained in the homes on Jan. 1, 1869. Of the 317 
fallen cases, the following were the assigned causes of the fall: Breach 
of promise, 97 ; inebriety or bad temper, 82; destitution, 75; gaiety, 
love of dress, 30; depravity of employers, 16; various causes, 12; 
family severity, 5. Of course statements of this kind, given by those 
who have sinned, are not to be fully relied on, but they are sugges- 
tive. We also find that only 42 of the whole number knew that both 
parents were living, 8 were uncertain, 65 were fatherless, 55 were 
motherless, and 147 had neither father nor mother. And we also 
learn that 238 had been previously engaged in domestic service, 43 
in needle-work, and 36 had no previous occupation. In a little over 
twelve years the total number of cases was 3,804. Of these 1,993 
were provided with situations, 659 were restored to their friends, 820 
left to seek employment, or were sent to hospitals, etc., 31 were 
married, and 30 emigrated. The foregoing figures do not include 
those going to the Night Reception House. Of these there were 591 
during the year, the majority of them being admitted between the 
hours of eight in the evening and four in the morning. A religious 
service is held in the morning before they leave, and each one is fur- 
nished with a list of the various reformatories in London, and advised 
to seek admission to one of them. The matron of this house reports 
that the general conduct of these wayfarers is highly satisfactory, and 
she believes that full half of them “obtain admission to permanent 
asylums.” 

But we pass to another department of labor for this class of persons. 
We refer to 
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The Midnight Mission Movement. 


While the city missionaries and others were able to rescue many 
of these women, they found many difficulties in their way. The 
keepers of houses of ill-fame are accustomed to look very closely after 
their inmates, and would very naturally seek to dispel any serious 
impressions which had been made. Then many of these women are 
inaccessible in the day time; and many others do not remain in the 
houses they frequent, but live at a distance, where they manage to 
conceal their degradation. Hence this “movement” was commenced 
in February, 1860. The writer had the privilege of taking part in 
two of these meetings in 1869, and he will give some account of the 
proceedings in connection with one of them, and thus the reader will 
see the character and mode of the work. It was on the evening of 
July 8th, and was held at the Metropolitan Schoolroom (Mr. Spur- 
geon’s), New Kent Road. “The workers” met for prayer from eight 
to nine o'clock. After this refreshments were served, and at ten the 
gentleman who superintended the arrangements assigned the workers 
to different districts in the neighborhood, sending them two and 
two, to give invitations for the meeting. They were furnished 
with envelopes, enclosing colored cards of admission to the meeting. 
On the outside of the envelope was printed, “THurspay Nieur. 
Thursday, July 8, 1869. At 11 o'clock. Admission by tickets only.” 
Taking our package of envelopes, we went to the district assigned us. 
When accosted, we were ready with our invitation ; and when quite 
sure of the character of women who did not speak to us, we spoke to 
them. Of course there were objections to be answered, and entreaties 
to be used, but nearly every one behaved respectfully, and listened 
with attention while we urged them to come to the meeting and spoke 
of the necessity for turning from sin, and looking to Jesus Christ 
for salvation. 

These meetings are not so well attended in the summer as in the 
winter; but by half past eleven there were forty-five present. Tea 
and coffee, with bread and butter and cake were served, till all had 
had enough. And during the meal “the workers” who were not 
engaged in serving, were employed in conversation with the guests, 
passing from one to another, seeking to ascertain their circumstances, 
and urging them to change their course of life. At the close of the 
tea, colored slips of paper containing six hymns were distributed. 
A hymn was sung, prayer was offered, the president of the meeting 
read Luke vii. 36-50, and commented on it; then another hymn 
was sung, and after this addresses were given by city missionaries 
and others. What was said might be comprised in the following 
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statements: “Sin is an exceedingly evil and dangerous thing ; you 
have sinned ; Jesus Christ died to save sinners, and is willing to save 
you; you should go to him now ; your mode of life places difficulties 
in your way; you need not return to it; homes are open to you, and 
we will take you to them, from this room, if you wish us to do so.” 
At half past one o’clock the meeting was closed with prayer, and 
those who wished for advice or help were invited to remain. To 
each of those who left an envelope was given. This contained a card 
of invitation to call at the office of the society for advice or assistance. 
Several accepted the invitation to remain, and six of these decided to 
go with the lady who had charge of this matter. The workers then 
partook of refreshments, and after prayer went home. 

During the year 1869-70 there were 31 meetings held, at which 
the attendance varied from 9 to 268, the aggregate attendance being 
1,855. The number who went from these meetings to homes was 
158, and 48 made application afterwards, making a total of 206 
rescued in one year. It would seem that the largest meetings are 
not the most favorable for success; for while six went from the meet- 
ing of 45, only 3 went from the meeting of 268. The largest num- 
ber rescued at one meeting was 18, from a meeting of 111; and the 
next largest 12, from a meeting of 70. “The workers” spoken of 
are mainly missionaries and others who render gratuitous service. 

This society has also attempted to reach young men who have been, 
or are in danger of being, led astray. A soiree is held about once a 
year, and judicious persons take charge of the invitations, and hand 
them to such persons as they suppose need them ; but the particular 
object of the meeting is not stated. The writer was present and took 
part in one of these meeting on July 1, 1869. Tea was served at 
about 8 o'clock, after which prayer was offered, and plain and practical 


addresses were given on the physical and spiritual dangers of 
licentiousness. 


But the reader may ask, 


What are the Results of the Efforts for Fallen Women? 


Is it possible to reclaim them? And do they not nearly all return 
to a life of sinand shame? It must be admitted that those who labor 
in this department do meet with disappointments. But these are 
not so numerous as many persons suppose. We have before us a 
“Report of the Temporary Refuge of the Southeast London City Mis- 
sion Auxiliary.” This institution was established in 1857, for the 
purpose of offering to those who had fallen, or were in danger of falling, 
an immediate opportunity of establishing or of regaining their charac- 
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ter. This was supposed to be a very dangerous experiment. But it 
has proved very successful, It is said that “the mere fact of trust- 
ing the profession of these erring ones, and giving them an immediate 
opportunity of recovery by placing them in service, is in itself a power- 
ful incentive, and strengthens them in their efforts to stand fast.” 
These women seldom remain more than a week in the institution. 
At the close of 1869, nearly thirteen years after it was established, 
1,742 cases had passed through the refuge, and an inquiry was made 
into all these cases. The following were the results of this inquiry: 
There were found in service, 606; married, 316; living with their 
friends, 122. In institutions, 102; deceased, 85; emigrated, 25 ; 
gone back, 132; untraceable, 354. Thus we have 1,256 cases of 
success against 132 cases of failure; for there is nothing to prove 
that all the “untraceable” are failures. There are many persons 
who have sincerely reformed, who would be unwilling to keep up a 
correspondence with persons who knew their former mode of life. And 
besides this, changes are constantly occurring by which persons lose 
sight of each other without intending it. But even if we were 
obliged to reckon all these as failures, the results would still be 
gratifying and encouraging. 


Tea Meetings. 


Every one has heard of English tea meetings, for they have been 
held from time immemorial in connection with Sabbath-schools, 
tract societies, foreign missionary societies, chapel building, chapel 
opening, etc. But it is not of these that we speak, but of tea meet- 
ings as missionary efforts. About thirty-three years ago a city mis- 
sionary who had previously had much to do with tea meetings in the 
ordinary way, conceived the idea of utilizing them for missionary 
purposes. He therefore appointed a time, fixed the price at just 
enough to cover the expenses, prepared tickets, and sold them among 
his people, and invited some of his missionary brethren to assist him. 
The object was to show the people that religion and social enjoyment 
were compatible with each other, and at the same time to press home 
religious truth upon them. The meeting was held in the small mis- 
sion school room in which the missionary held his other religious 
meetings. Tables were arranged on each side of the room. Tea was 
served at five o’clock, with bread and butter, and seed and currant 
cake. The missionary placed his brethren at different parts of the 
tables, that they might lead and direct the conversation. A few of 
the guests were Christian inhabitants of the district; but most of 
them were unconverted persons. About six o'clock the tables were 
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removed, and the seats were arranged for a public meeting. The 
missionary presided. The exercises opened with singing, reading the 
Scriptures and prayer, and the missionary and his brethren addressed 
the meeting in succession. The social feeling was maintained in the 
addresses, but they were largely composed of practical Christian doc- 
trine and exhortation. 

This meeting was a success, and this missionary continued to hold 
such meetings several times a year while he remained in the service. 
Some of his brethren began to hold tea meetings in their districts, 
and since then tea meetings for missionary purposes have become very 
common. Does a Christian employer wish to benefit his employees ? 
he will give them a tea meeting, and invite Christian friends to ad- 
dress them. Are Christians interested in laborers or others who may 
for a season be employed on public works in their neighborhood ? they 
will invite them to a tea meeting, in connection with which they will 
give them religious advice and instruction. Tea meetings are also 
got up for special classes of persons. Thus within a few years we 
have known of tea meetings for navvies, for cab drivers, for gipsies, 
for thieves, etc. We have already spoken of those for fallen women 
and for “fast young men.” Recently we saw an account of a tea 
meeting at Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle for “blind beggars,” and per- 
sons were hired to conduct those who could not otherwise go there. 
As the result of that meeting, some of these persons were induced to 
attend public worship, and were converted. One of these was a man 
whom Rev. J. A. Spurgeon says has stood begging at regular times 
at the gate of the Metropolitan Tabernacle for eleven years. He 
pretended to be blind, but he was really an impostor, and a terrible 
blasphemer. After his conversion, Mr. Spurgeon said to him: “TI 
used to see you outside the gate; but now you look as if you had 
changed your face.” The man replied: “I have, sir; because God 
has changed my heart.” 

Holiday Excursions 
Are also used as a means of Christian usefulness. The inhabitants 
of London have long been great lovers of holidays. George White- 
field used to preach in Moorfields, when they were really fields just 
outside the city, to the crowds who resorted there for pleasure. 
Many places of resort in the immediate vicinity of London are now 
often crowded. During the summer, excursion parties are numerous. 
At some of the public houses, clubs are organized, and persons pay a 
few pence per week for a number of weeks, and then a day is ap- 
pointed, pleasure-vans are engaged, and the members go to Hampton 
Court Palace; to Red Hill, in Surrey; to Epping Forest; or else- 
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where, for the day—their expenses being paid by their previous 
contributions. The city missionaries and other Christian laborers 
have taken advantage of this state of things, and have arranged ex- 
cursions for the people of their districts. Sometimes these excursions 
are made in pleasure-vans, and sometimes by railway. Dinner and 
tea are provided, the expenses being included in the price of the 
excursion ticket. And while a general supervision is exercised by 
the missionary, and the people are preserved from excesses into which 
some of them would otherwise fall, time is also secured for religious 
exercises, which always form part of the programme. In some cases, 
very poor persons are furnished with tickets gratuitously ; but, as a 
rule, the people pay their own expenses. And this is often done by 
small weekly payments for some time preceding the excursion. This 
is the public-house plan, but without its attendant evils; for the 
publican expects that those who come to him to pay their weekly 
sixpence, will at the same time spend something “for the good of 


the house.” 
Temperance Efforts. 


These are much needed, and they are being made. True, the 
Christians of London, as a whole, are behind the times in this de- 
partment; but they are waking up to its importance. We found the 
feeling on this subject very different in 1869 to what it was in 1849. 
The movement is slow, but we think it will be sure. There are 
many temperance organizations in London, which are producing 
effect. The Band of Hope Union is doing good work among the 
young. The number of ministers of the gospel who totally abstain 
is increasing, and a large portion of the active Christian workers in 
the missionary operations are in the temperance ranks. 


Other Missionary Operations. 

We have thus given our readers an idea of the principal missionary 
operations in London, and of the leading societies engaged in this 
work, But the work done in connection with these societies is by no 
means all that is done. Many churches, of different denominations, 
have their own missions, some of which are of considerable magni- 
tude. They think that in this way they can do more for the glory 
of God than by any other course. Thus the Baptist Church in 
Bloomsbury, of which Rev. W. Brock was till recently the pastor, 
has for many years maintained a mission in St. Giles’s, of which Rev. 
G. W. McCree was the missionary until a few months ago. A Baptist 
church has been formed here, which now contains 223 members. 
And the late Rev. W. Pennefather, an Episcopalian minister, estab- 
lished a mission at Mildmay Park, Islington, in connection with his 
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church, and this mission is doing effective work. Then there are 
also a number of independent mission stations in various parts of 
London, which have been established by individuals in necessitous 
districts, and for the support of which they appeal to the Christian 
public. There is such a mission in Limehouse, where Dr. Bernardo 
has recently purchased a tavern and theatre, and has made it the 
head-quarters of his mission. And there is another in Old Castle 
Street, Bethnal Green, established by Mr. Jarvis. And these are 
but specimens of other church and independent missions in London. 
Many are running to and fro, and knowledge is being increased. 

In closing this article, we would say that, while there is in London 
very much that is to be deplored, these various Christian efforts have 
had an appreciable effect upon the population. Whole districts are 
known to have been morally raised by the influences brought to bear 
upon them. And the people generally are accessible to religious 
efforts, to an extent unknown in former times. 

There is another thing which it is interesting and important to 
note. We refer to the varied talent engaged and the diverse 
social positions represented in these mission efforts. There are the 
city missionaries, Scripture-readers, evangelists, etc.; many of whom 
began life as working men, and some of them as irreligious and Sab- 
bath-breaking men ; but who, having been saved by the grace of 
God, have given themselves to constant and unremitting labor in the 
service of God. There are a number of men who, while engaged in 
secular occupations, sought to do something for the cause of God in 
some neglected neighborhood ; and the work increased on their hands, 
till they felt impelled to relinquish secular occupations, and to give 
themselves wholly to the work thus providentially thrust upon them. 
There are the ministers of the gospel, of various denominations, who 
have plenty of work in their own churches and congregations, but 
who feel constrained by the love of Christ to go outside, and do some- 
thing more for God. And then, there are the Christian men who are 
still engaged in secular pursuits, but who are also laboring for the 
good of souls. In this class we find peers of the realm, members of 
parliament, lawyers, physicians, merchants, clerks, mechanics, police- 
men, common laborers, and costermongers—all of whom, having been 
saved by Jesus Christ, feel it to be a privilege to do what they can to 
lead their fellow-men to Christ. And we must not forget that there 
are also many Christian women, of different ranks and classes in 
society, who are also engaged in the various departments of Chris- 
tian work in London. “To God be all the glory.” 


Witi1am Horn. 
Pauistow, New HampsHIReE. 
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THE CREDIBILITY OF CHRIST'S DISCOURSES AS 
REPORTED BY JOHN. 


(TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH OF GODET.) 


HE degree of credence that is to be accorded to the discourses 
reported in John’s gospel depends, doubtless, very much upon 
the manner in which the question of authenticity is decided.’ Still, 
the two questions are not inseparably connected as is evinced by the 
opinion of Reuss, who, admitting fully their authenticity, denies 
almost completely the historical character of the discourses. 
Everyone has read and re-read in the recent works an exposition 
of the contrast which a more attentive study draws out between the 
teaching of Jesus in the Synoptics, and the discourses which the fourth 
gospel attributes to him. There, variety of subjects, vivacity full of 
aptness; here, continual recurrence to himself and his mission. 
There, a language truly popular, a style in keeping with that of the 
Jewish doctors of that time, the employment of generally received 
terms of the kingdom of heaven, of justice, of repentance, etc. ; there, 
a metaphysical language, full of terms unused in Israel, such as these: 
Life eternal, the Father and the Son, etc. There, all the eschato- 
logical views received in the Rabbinical schools; here, the ether of 
the purest spirituality. If we add to these characteristics the re- 
markable circumstances that in the fourth Gospel Jesus’ manner of 
thinking and expressing himself has the greatest resemblance to the 


1 The author has discussed this question most ably, and has put the authenticity of John’s 
gospel beyond reasonable doubt. 
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style of the author himself in his other writings, the impression pro- 
duced by these facts cannot be very favorable to the fidelity of the 
evangelist, at least as to the part of his narrative that occupies us. 
We recognize to a certain point the reality of the marked contrast, 
and we think that it is incumbent upon every serious defender of the 
fourth gospel to account for this contrast. But as this contrast has 
often been exaggerated we should begin by restoring it to its just 
limits. We have already shown that in the Synoptics also the per- 
son of Jesus is the central point of his teachings. ‘“ Only one thing,” 
says Rénan, with a very just appreciation of the true sense of the 
Synoptics, “ was necessary to become his follower—to love him.” He 
calls himself the Son in an absolute sense, as in the fourth gospel; 
and passages in these writings of a completely Johannistic coloring 
have been cited a hundred times, as also we meet in John a great 
number of expressions which are found almost the same in the Syn- 
optics. We will give in a note a list of these parallel passages, which 


is much richer than is ordinarily believed. 


1 SYNOPTICS. 


Matt. xi. 28, 29: “Come to me all ye that 
labor and are heavy laden, and ye shall find 
rest for your souls.” 

Matt. xi. 27; Luke x. 21, 22: “ All things 
were delivered to me by my Father: and no 
one knows the Son but the Father; nor does 
anyone know the Father but the Son, and he 
to whom the Son is pleased to reveal him.” 


Matt. v. 6; Luke vi.21: “Happy they 
that hunger and thirst, for they shall be 
filled.” 

Matt. xxviii. 20: “Iam with you always 
unto the end of the world.” 


Mark xvi. 16: “He that believes and is 
baptized shall be saved; but he that believes 
not shall be condemned.” 

Mark xiii. 32; “ No one knows it, not even 
the angels in heaven, nor the Son, but the 
Father.” 

Matt. xxviii. 18: “ All power was given to 
me in heaven and on earth.” 

Matt. xvi. 19: ‘Whatever thou shalt bind 
on earth shall be bound in heaven,” etc. 

Matt. x. 40: “He that receives you receives 
me; and he that receives me receives him 
who sent me.” 

Matt. x. 22: “Ye will be hated by all for 
my name’s sake.” 





JOHN. 


vi. 37: “ All that the Father gives to me 
will come to me; and him that comes to me I 
will not cast out.” 

xiii. 3: “Jesus knowing that the Father 
has given all things into his hands.” vi. 46: 
“Not that anyone has seen the Father, save 
he who is from God ; he has seen the Father.” 
i 18: “ No one has ever seen God; the only 
begotten Son who is in the bosom of the 
Father, he declared him.” 

vi. 35: “ He that comes to me shall never 
hunger, and he that believes on me shall 
never thirst.” 

xiv. 18: “I will not leave you bereaved; 
I will come to you;” and 23: “ Wewill make 
our abode with him.” 

iii, 18: “‘He that believes on him is not 
judged; but he that believes not has already 
been judged.” 

xiv. 28: ‘‘ My Father is greater than I.” 


xvii. 2: “As thou gavest him authority 
over all flesh.” 

xx. 23: “ Whosesoever sins ye remit, they 
are remitted unto them,” etc. 

xiii. 20: “He that receives whomsoever I 
send, receives me; and he that receives me, 
receives him who sent me.” 

xv. 21; “ All these things they will do to 
you for my name’s sake,” 
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It may be remarked that these words do not break the homogeneity 
of the discourse either in the Synoptics or in John, and that it would 
not occur to any reader to suspect the authenticity of either. Indeed, 
when words of a stamp so original and so profoundly marked as those 
of Jesus can thus take a place simultaneously in both without in any 
way altering their unity, we may well conclude that they are not so 
dissimiliar as is pretended, either as to matter or as to form. 

A second preliminary observation which we must here make is, 
that it is not correct to oppose the Synoptics to the fourth gospel as 
three to one. The three first gospels are drawn, in great part at 
least, from a common source, the oral preaching. They are three 
branches proceeding from the same trunk. They are then to that of 
John as one to one. 

Finally, let us remark that in the Synoptics themselves the teach- 
ing of Jesus undergoes, in the course of his ministry, considerable 
modification. These gospels mark expressly three phases of this 
teaching. The first is the period of overture. It comprises, essen- 
tially, exhortations to repentance and moral preaching, of which the 
sermon on the mountis the type. It is immediately connected with 
the ministry of John the Baptist, and with the whole epoch of the 
law. The second commences with the day positively indicated when 
Jesus began, to the great astonishment of his apostles; to preach in 
parables (Matt. xii. 1 sq.; Mark iv. 1 sq.; Luke viii. 4 sq.). It is 
the time when he initiates those who had profited by his first teach- 





Matt. x. 25: “If they called the master 
Beelzebub, how much more those of his house- 
hold!” 

Matt. xxvi. 55: “I sat daily with you in 
the temple.” 

Matt. xxvi. 39, and parallel passages: 
“ Father let this cup pass away from me... 
nevertheless,” . . . ete. 

Matt. x. 89; xvi. 25; Mark viii. 85; Luke 
ix. 24; xviii. 33. 


Matt. xxvi. 11; Mark xiv. 17. 


Matt. xxvi. 46; “ Arise, let us go.” 
Matt. xiii.57; Mark vi. 4. 


Matt. x. 24; Luke vi. 40, 


Matt. xxvi. 34; Mark xiv. 30; Luke xxii. 
34, 


Matt. xxvi, 52: “ Put back thy sword into 
its place.” 





xv. 20: If they persecuted me, they will 
also persecute you.” 


xviii. 20: “I ever taught in the synagogue, 
and in the temple.” 

xvii. 11: “The cup which my Father has 
given me, shall I not drink it?”’ 


xii. 25: “ He that loves his life shall lose 
it; and he that hates his life in this world, 
shall keep it unto life eternal.” 

xii. 8: “ The poor ye have always with you ; 
but me ye have not always.” 

xiv. 31: “ Arise, let us go hence.” 

iv. 44: “A prophet has no honor in his 
own country.” 

xiii. 16: “ Verily, verily, I say to you, a 
servant is not greater than his lord,” etc. 

xiii. 38: “ Verily, I say to thee, a cock will 
not crow, till thou has denied me thrice.” 


xviii. 11: “Put up thy sword into the 
sheath.” 
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ings into the true nature of the kingdom of heaven which he is pre- 
paring to found. The third phase whose commencement is just as 
well marked as that of the second (Matt. xvi. 21 sq.; Mark viii. 31 
sq.; Luke ix. 21 sq.), is that in which he himself becomes the essen- 
tial subject of his discourses, and prepares his disciples for his ap- 
proaching sufferings and for the celestial glory which must follow 
these sufferings. Accordingly it follows that Jesus’ mode of teaching 
varied considerably according to the Synoptics themselves, and that 
consequently a fourth form of preaching which should have left only 
some less clearly marked traces in the oral preaching is not impossible. 

Jesus, we have seen (John iii. 12), draws a great contrast between 
two methods of teaching, very different and even opposite to each 
other; that which applies itself to earthly things, which does nothing 
but unfold the moral ideal inlaid in the depths of the human con- 
science, and that which has for its object to reveal to men what they 
could never know by themselves, the decrees of God for the salvation 
of the world, the heavenly things. We cannot say, indeed, absolutely, 
that the discourses of the Synoptics correspond to the first form, and 
those of John to the second; but it is certain that the first pre- 
dominates in those, the second in this. 

After these preliminary remarks we can enter boldly upon the pro- 
blem, and inquire whether there is any circumstance in the person of 
Jesus and in the method of his development capable of explaining the 
real difference which exists between John and the Synoptics. 

Up to his baptism the life of Jesus, according to our conception of 
it, had been that of a perfect man and of a perfect Jew; but he had not 
passed that limit. His business, in fact, up to this moment was not to 
pass it, but to attain it. He lived upon the earth, referring every- 
thing to heaven; he had communication with heaven, applying every- 
thing that he received from on high to the earthly life. He observed 
with care what took place around him; to him nothing was indif- 
ferent. Even what might seem the most insignificant in the social 
relations and in the things of ordinary life: the leaven put into three 
measures of flour; the piece of new cloth sewed to an old garment; 
the new wine put into old vessels; the little birds sold at the market, 
and the price at which they were bought; the dramas of domestic 
life, the dissoluteness of young men and the embezzlements of stewards; 
nothing of this kind escaped his attention. At the same time his eye 
plunged incessantly into the depths of the moral life, both in himself 
and in others. While he discerned in all men, even the best, an open 
communication between them and a dark abyss of sin, he felt and 
maintained within him a relation not less active with an infinity of 
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light and of holiness. The Scripture, which formed doubtless all his 
library at Nazareth, was his guide in this incessant study of his own 
heart and of the hearts of men, of the earth and of heaven. Thus his 
human .and Jewish consciousness was formed, enriched, ripened; so 
that, as Luke says, “ He grew in wisdom.” In this state the voca- 
bulary of his people was still his vocabulary; he certainly attached 
a profounder and more spiritual meaning than all the other Jews to 
the expressions of law, of justice, of the kingdom of heaven, of 
Messiah; but these terms expressed none the less the more elevated 
ideal of his religious and moral consciousness, and they excited in 
him hopes no less vivid than in all his fellow countrymen. 

On the day of his baptism heaven was opened to him. At that 
instant, through the Judaic symbol, the eternal realities appeared to 
him, in a manner fully conformed to their essence. The divine law 
upon the errth was divested in his sight of the form of a code, and 
was presented to him as an internal and universal impulse of the 
divine will, the will of God done upon earth as in heaven. The social 
conception of God’s kingdom was no more than the blossoming of a 
notion more profound, that of eternal life, of God’s communion with 
every soul; and the prospect of an Israel to elevate and to glorify, is 
transformed into that of a humanity to vivify, of a world to save. At 
the same time that the task was revealed to him in all its grandeur 
and beauty, the power to accomplish this task was communicated to 
him; the holy Spirit descended upon him. The unbounded aspira- 
tion which had hitherto formed the holiness of his soul, is changed 
into a state of complete possession; and the prayer of the prophets to 
which his heart had given the most ardent, the purest expression: 
“ Oh that thou wouldest rend the heavens and come down!” was re- 
alized. That heaven which he used to contemplate even in its depths 
he thus received the power to realize here below. In fine, Jesus him- 
self was revealed to himself. At the moment when God’s voice was 
heard saying unto him, “ Thou art my well-beloved Son,” when God 
inundated him with the torrent of his paternal love, he understood 
himself; the mystery of his being before which he had doubtless 
often stopped for a long time, as in a holy astonishment, was ex- 
plained to him; he recognized himself as the Law, the object of 
eternal love, and he recognized God as his Father in a sense still 
more exalted than when, at the age of twelve, he gave him this 
name. For the Jewish notion of the Messiah ascending the steps of 
David’s throne, was substituted that of the Son come from on high, 
and given to the world as the precious token of love divine. ; 

This new comprehension of divine things must beget in him a world 
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of new intuitions, consequently a new language, a celestial vocabulary, 
& yldacats Aadetv, of which that of Pentecost was the emanation. His 
human consciousness and his Jewish consciousness were not certainly 
absorbed by his filial consciousness; they remained as the imperisha- 
ble receptacle of all the observations that he had hitherto made 
and of all the experiences of his childhood and of his youth; and they 
were, from that moment, subordinated to the superior consciousness 
which he had of himself, and which, as a light proceeding from on 
high, illuminated all the inferior domains of his moral existence. 

There must have been from this moment two sources of teaching 
always open to him. He could draw at will from the rich fountain 
of diverse experiences and of Scriptural knowledge which he had 
amassed while living constantly under God’s eye until his baptism, 
and use the vocabulary which corresponded to this. He could also, 
if he saw fit, open the treasures of his superior consciousness and re- 
veal to the earth, in a language that had not yet been heard, the new 
things of himself which had been revealed to him. Was it not his 
own example that he had in view, when he depicted the perfect 
teacher under the image of a father who draws at will from his 
treasury things old and things new? 

Of these two sources of teaching it is easy to understand that it 
was the first, as the more elementary, from which Jesus drew most 
habitually, especially in the beginning of his ministry. He was too 
skillful a teacher to do otherwise. Who, indeed, in the other case, 
would have understood him, would have followed him? One man, 
one only, perhaps, would have perceived the divine riches concealed 
under this mysterious language. Jesus would have had one adept, 
possessed one friend ; he would have neither gathered disciples nor 
have founded a church. Yet if he must begin and even continue 
thus, he could not stop there. Whatever repugnance he might feel 
to lift with his own hand the veil that covered his glorious nature, 
and to proclaim himself his filial title, he must do it. Must not the 
Father be revealed, and could he be revealed otherwise than in re- 
vealing the Son? Had he not to make known to the world the love 
of God, and could he do it otherwise than in making known the great- 
ness of the gift in which this love had blazed forth? Had he refused 
to take this decisive step, to raise himself at times from the domain 
of terrestrial things to that of celestial things, he would have done 
nothing but continue the work of John the Baptist; he would have 
been a Jewish Socrates ; he would never have become the Christ, the 
living Mediator between God and men. 

We understand, accordingly, that Jesus, though confining himself 
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habitually to the lower domain, could in certain moments in which he 
heard the appeal of the Father, raise his testimony to the height of 
his true nature, and in language appropriate to the exalted subject, 
initiate men into the intimate communion in which he was united to 
his Father, and make them understand what he was for God, and 
what, as such, he wished to be for the world. The language which 
he spoke in these supreme days of his ministry was that of his Pente- 
cost, while ordinarily fulfilling the office of popular educator he spoke 
the language which he had learned as man, and in commerce 
with men. 

Such we can imagine to be the position of a Christian who, after 
having lived the life of a just and pious man, has passed at last by 
profound experience of conversion and of grace into a state of com- 
munion with Christ; he knew before the beauties of the moral life; 
he understands now the holy emotions of the life in God; he has 
passed from servitude to adoption, from death to life; God has said 
unto him, “ My Son,” and has poured into his heart the Spirit of his 
Son. He can respond, “ Abba, Father!” Holiness has henceforth 
replaced in him morality. Represent to yourself this man, this 
shepherd, called to give religious instruction to young children, 
Will he not draw his teaching from an order of ideas very different 
from that which actually controls his mind? If he is wise will he 
speak to these children of the lofty experience which he has had? 
Will he employ with them the terms that correspond to this experi- 
ence, such words as conversion, regeneration, grace, adoption? Will 
he not rather seek to cultivate in them sentiments of honesty, of 
delicacy, of benevolence, which have been the point of departure of 
his own development and which must conduct them one day to the 
Christian experiences which he has undergone? Will he not con- 
verse with them of conscience and of duty, of punishment, and of re- 
ward? Thus will he have in the double consciousness that he has of 
himself, his consciousness as man, and his consciousness as a child of 
God, two distinct sources of teaching and of preaching. He will have 
also two religious vocabularies corresponding to them, that of the 
moral and natural religious life, which will be that of which the 
catechist will avail himself, and that of the spiritual life which the 
new man in Christ will employ in conversing with his peers or with 
those whom he believes capable of becoming his peers. In a word he 
will have the language of the Old Testament and that of the New. 
These are precisely the two languages that Jesus spoke, with this 
difference, that he had learned the first, and that he has created 
the second, 
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It is natural enough to think that the culminating points of Jesus’ 
testimony and of his Messianic manifestation coincide with his 
sojourns in Jerusalem. There he saw himself surrounded by the 
whole Jewish nation, officially assembled. There he was in the Tem- 
ple, that normal theatre of the revelation of the Messiah. There 
above all the signification and the rites of the celebrated feasts re- 
vived the remembrance of the theocratic types, recalled all the great 
facts of the national history, and thus offered to Jesus the occasion to 
affirm himself by connecting closely the revelation of his person and 
of his work with the divine preparation-of the Old Covenant. 

This is so true that even in the single case where Jesus seems to 
have pronounced in Galilee one of those great Messianic testimonies 
which John’s gospel has preserved for us, he did it at the time and 
on the occasion of a feast, the feast of Passover. We have seen that 
the true title of chapter vi of our gospel would be: “ The Passover 
in Galilee. Forcibly kept away from Jerusalem, at the time when 
this feast is celebrated, Jesus distributes to his disciples, so far as he 
can do it then and there, the Paschal lamb, offering to them, with the 
material bread due to the omnipotence of his love, his flesh to eat and 
his blood to drink.” With this exception, then, which properly under- 
stood is not an exception, all the great discourses preserved by John 
were pronounced at Jerusalem on the occasion of one of the feasts: 
that of chapter v, at the feast of Purim; those of chapters vii, viii, and x 
(first part), at the feast of Tabernacles; and that of chapter x (second 
part), at that of Dedication. There is, consequently, every reason 
to believe that Jesus pronounced no other discourses of this kind. 

Would not this observation throw some light upon the question we 
are treating, as upon a fact difficult to explain and which is probably 
not unconnected with that which occupies us, the omission of the 
journeys to Jerusalem in the narrative of the Synoptics? It would 
be difficult in an extraordinary degree to reproduce such situations 
and sermons as those that occupied the rare but decisive days which 
Jesus passed at Jerusalem. To relate the circumstances of miracles, 
to report the words bearing the stamp of the most happy appropri- 
ateness, to reproduce even moral discourses, such as the sermon on 
the mount, were things relatively easy in comparison with such a 
task as that of which we here speak. Let us imagine that after 
having read once, or even twice and three times, the discourses of 
Jesus after the healing of the impotent man (John v), and after the 
multiplication of the loaves (chapter vi), we should be called upon to 
put them in writing, not only for giving to the reader a general idea 
of these discourses, but for preserving officially their tenor and for 
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publishing them in the world authentically in documentary form; the 
pen would fall from our hands a hundred times. So the Synoptics 
after having narrated the multiplication of the loaves, would not even 
attempt to reproduce the discourse that followed it. There was neces- 
sary for performing a task like this a special predisposition, and a 
special predestination. A soul closely allied to the inmost being of 
Jesus was alone equal to this mission. That soul existed; it was that 
of the disciple whom Jesus loved, and whom he loved in a unique 
manner; because he had recognized in him the only being capable 
of comprehending him as of loving him perfectly. 

Peter, the man of action, was especially impressed by the sight of 
works of power; thus the narrative of Mark, which emanates in part 
from the preaching of this apostle, abounds in characteristics of this 
kind. Others of Jesus’ disciples collected with assiduity the moral 
sermons, the new spiritual code, or the revelations of divine grace 
towards sinners. The preponderance of these materials has given to 
the first and third gospels their peculiar character. John, whose 
heart burned with love for the person of his Master, and who con- 
centrated upon this his whole attention, collected eagerly and im- 
pressed profoundly upon his soul those discourses in which Jesus 
bore testimony to his supreme dignity, and revealed what he was for 
God on the one hand, and, on the other, for the world and for every 
individual human soul. ‘The words of the Master,” says Reuss, 
“contained an inexhaustible treasure of truth; each one could take 
his part of it in the measure of his intellectual and moral capacity.” 
The part of the disciple whom Jesus loved, measured in this way, 
must have been much superior to that of the other witnesses of Jesus’ 
ministry. But if, at the moment when such discourses were pro- 
nounced, one had not even heard them with care, had not grasped 
them, had not engraved them, as with an instrument, upon the tablets 
of his heart, how were they to be retrieved afterwards? And how, 
in fine, were they to be reproduced, if they had not passed thousands 
and thousands of times inte the recollection of a soul devoted to the 
most intimate contemplation? We are not astonished, then, that no 
- other apostle has attempted a similar work. It was not really pos- 

sible but for one alone. That was John’s true apostolic work, as 
essential to the foundation and the maintenance of the church as 
Peter’s preaching and Paul’s labors. 

There is still another circumstance which we must take into account. 
The evangelical narration immediately after Pentecost had for its sole 
object the popular evangelization. The materials that serve to com- 
pose this traditional catechesis, and which form doubtless the common 
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source of our Synoptics, must have been what was most elementary in 
Jesus’ teaching. The higher elements of his testimony such as those 
which are included in the discourses preserved by John, would re- 
main foreign to preaching under this primitive form, or enter into it 
only in a weak proportion, until the moment at last arrived when he 
who had without ceasing preserved them and revolved them in his 
heart, gave them to the church, with the account of the sojourns in 
Jerusalem of which they were the principal monument and which had 
disappeared with them from tradition. Certainly if no analogous 
element was found in the Synoptics a suspicion might arise with re- 
gard to the authenticity of these discourses, and the reality of the 
journeys with which they are connected. But the materials all alike 
which have been authenticated in the Synoptic edifices, as well as the 
incontestable allusions which these gospels contain to other sojourns. 
in Judea than that which they recount, vindicate fully John’s veracity 
and lead necessarily to an explanation of the kind that we propose. 

Yet one may ask how John could have preserved the exact remem- 
brance of such discourses. It would be by no means inadmissible 
to suppose that he had committed them to writing when he had still 
the remembrance in all its freshness. It appears to us, however, 
more probable that it is, as we have already said, by repeating them 
and revolving them continually in his heart, that he has preserved so 
faithfully the mémoire. The result of an elaboration of this kind is a 
condensation of the things heard. Everything secondary disappears ; 
the quintessence alone remains. Now this is precisely the charac- 
teristic that the discourses of Jesus in John present. The visit of 
Nicodemus could not have lasted only the few minutes that it takes 
us to read the account. Itis the same way with the other discourses. 
We possess only the leading words. This work of reproduction may 
doubtless be compared to that of a man who, having been vividly 
impressed by a religious discourse that had lasted a whole hour, 
should make a réswmé of it in a few pages, without omitting any 
essential thought, any striking expression; guarding also against 
adding anything of his own. We find the work of the preacher and 
that of the editor united in such a work by a kind of indefinable 
fusion. John himself reveals the nature. of the work which he has 
effected and its place under the guaranty of the divine factor which 
presided over it, when he recalls this promise of Jesus of which his work 
has been the most remarkable fulfillment: “ When the Holy Spirit 
shall have come, he will teach you all things, and will put you in re- 
membrance of everything that I have said unto you.” 

These remarks serve to resolve another objection. How happens 
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it that the discourses of Jesus, in the fourth gospel, have so much 
resemblance to John’s epistle? No one assuredly would find any- 
thing astonishing or suspicious in the circumstance that a uniform 
coloring has been spread over the discourse thus edited and upon the 
original productions of the editor. There is, moreover, another cir- 
cumstance of which we must take account. The evangelist did not 
reproduce the discourses of Jesus in the language in which they were 
uttered, but in another language of an altogether different, even op- 
posit genius. In such a case, indeed, “literal translation would be 
treachery.” To the work of which we have just been speaking, must 
be added that which was indispensable for rendering faithfully into 
Greek what had been uttered in Hebrew; and would it be astonishing 
that in undergoing such a recasting the discourses of Jesus should 
have assumed under the pen of John a coloring analogous to that 
which we observe in the apostle’s own composition. Let us suppose 
a German writer translating, with the liberty that the differences of 
the two languages required, a French discourse; will we doubt the 
fidelity of his version because we remark in it certain analogies, as 
respects style, with his own writings? And if, furthermore, the 
translator were found to be a disciple of the author, and the relation 
which they have sustained for years were found to have been that of 
the most ardent receptivity on the one hand, and that of the most 
powerful productivity on the other; do we not see that the resem- 
blance could be most fundamental without any well-founded suspicion 
being raised against the fidelity of the disciple? 

Thus far we have reasoned on the supposition that there is no 
difference, fundamental or formal, between the epistle and the dis- 
courses of the gospel. But this supposition is by no means exact, 
and we may note here some differences which ave not been sufficiently 
attended to, and which finish demonstrating the entire fidelity of John. 

And first, fundamental differences. The doctrine of the expiatory 
sacrifice and of salvation through the blood of Christ plays a consider- 
able part in the epistle (i. 7; ii. 1,2; iv. 6; v. 6), as well as also in 
the Apocalypse. How happens it if John makes Jesus speak to his 
fancy, that there is no vestige of it in the gospel, and that the limit 
which Jesus marked out for himself and which he overstepped only 
in the institution of the Holy Supper, is as scrupulously respected in 
John as in the Synoptics themselves? The eschatological notions 
that fill the New Testament, and particularly the Apocalypse, are 
found in full in the epistles (ii. 18, 28; iii. 2). On the contrary these 
notions occupy in the gospel only a place so inconsiderable that their 
very existence in this writing has been denied. The author, then, 
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knew how to maintain the line of demarcation between his own con- 
victions and the discourses which he proposed to himself to report. 
Difference of form. The constant tone of the epistle is that of the 
religious aphorism. Not an expression, so to speak, is without this 
sententious and abstract character. This form is almost entirely 
foreign to Jesus’ discourses in the gospel. Only a few examples of it 
can be cited, and these in the passages where he plays the part of.a 
catechist, as in the interviews with Nicodemus and with the Samaritan 
woman (iii. 6; iv. 24). This difference becomes still more striking 
when we observe the relation between several of these apothegms 
which form the contents of the epistle, and certain expressions of Jesus, 
all full of appropriateness and actuality in the gospel. We will put 
them in parallel columns in order the better to judge of the difference. 


GOSPEL. 
“God so loved the world that he 
gave his only Son.” iii. 16. 
“T am the light of the world.” 
viii. 12; ix. 5. 
“The Father from whom ye are 


EPISTLE. 
“God is love.” iv. 8, 16. 


“ God is light.” i. 5. 


“He who commits sin is of the 












sprung is the devil. viii, 44. 

“Men loved darkness rather than 
light because their deeds were evil.” 
iii. 19. 

“Ye have not chosen me, but I 
have chosen you.” xv. 16, 


“The spirit of truth.” xiv. 17; 
xv. 26; xvi. 13. 

“They have hated both me and 
Father.” xv. 24.... “If ye knew 
me you would know my Father 
also.” xiv. 7. 

“T seek not the witness of men. 


. .. [ have a greater witness.” v. 
34, 36. 





devil.” iii. 8. 
“The world is lying in evil.” 
v. 19. 


“We have not loved God; but 
God has loved us.”” ‘We love him 
because he first loved us.” iv. 10,19. 

“The spirit is the truth.” v. 6. 


“He who denies the Son has not 
the Father.” ii. 23. 


“If we receive the witness of 
men, that of God is greater.” ... 
vw: Be. 


We see it. The whole epistle seems like a system of religious and 





moral philosophy which John evolves from certain declarations of 
Jesus. The words of Jesus which, in the gospel, have an historic and 
occasional character, are elevated in the epistle to the height of gene- 
ral maxims, of absolute principles. Is not this precisely the relation 


0 Sp Sy My My 


iv. 2, 7, 8, 16, 18, 20; v. 3, 5, 6b, 10, 12, 17, 19. 
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that must have existed between the teaching of the Master and that 
of the disciple? And is not this contrast a speaking proof of the 
fidelity of the one in the transmission of the other’s words? 

If there is one part of the gospel where this marked difference from 
the epistle is effaced, it is the prologue. There only we find the 
characteristic term by which John designates the divine nature ot 
Christ both in the epistle and in the Apocalypse, that of Word (1 John 
i. 1; Apoc. xix. 13). Therealso is found the style of religious aphor- 
ism which dominates in the epistle (see especially John i. 16-18). 
Here it is not the Master that speaks, as in the rest of the gospel, 
but John himself. 

All the observations that we have made upon the work of repro- 
duction which the discourses of Jesus have had to undergo before 
taking their place in a Greek gospel, apply equally to the discourses 
of John the Baptist contained in chapter iii, and sufficiently explain 
their resemblance in form to those of Jesus. When in addition to 
the analogy of the ideas, we remember what the Precursor himself 
said, that the voice of the Bridegroom had come to the ear of the 
Bridegroom’s friend, and that it was this voice which had ravished 
him with joy, how could that Messianic hymn fail to be the echo 
of that celestial voice whose accents transporting had inspired him ? 

We have seen in the exegesis that the scrupulously historical 
character of Jesus’ discourses is established from the perfect appro- 
priateness of each of them as a whole and in the details. Besides, 
historical indications are often added as a guaranty to the discourses 
(v. 18; vi. 41, 52; vi. 59; vii. 28, 37; viii. 20; x. 22-24; xii. 21, 22). 
Compare also the passage, xiv. 31. The very sublimity of these dis- 
courses proves their authenticity ; a relation with God such as is here 
displayed must have been really lived for it to be conceivable by the 
intelligence or expressible by words; the author of these discourses 
could have been no other than the holy one of God, the Saviour of 
the world. Finally, the sincerity of the evangelist and his faith itself 
in Jesus permit no other supposition. 


Let no one say [says Hengstenberg] that the discourses thus composed 
(as when they are regarded as the meditations of John) belong to Christ 
in the sense that the apostle possessed the Spirit of Christ. Since he 
does not give us discourses which could, in some sense, be attributed to 
Christ ; but he gives us discourses which the Son of Man must have 
uttered in the days of his flesh. To have mixed with them anything of 
his own would have been falsehood, even if this mixing proceeded from 
the Spirit of Christ; and it could not have proceeded from that Spirit 
precisely because it would be false. 
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It was, above all, through the discourses of Jesus that John arrived 
at the knowledge of his inmost being, of his hidden glory. What 
was from the beginning, what we have heard. ... , says he in his 
epistle. Heard: this is his first word. What he had seen, touched, 
was in his view only secondary. It was in the Adyoe that he had 
especially recognized the divine Logos. And these discourses, his 
own composition! This supposition contains a moral contradiction 
which no serious mind could ever accept. 


Axsert H,. Newman. 
RocHEsTER, N. Y. 
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ABEL MORGAN, OF MIDDLETOWN. 


es the old village of Middletown, Monmouth county, New Jersev, 

all that remains to prove there was once a Presbyterian church 
is a small grave-yard, lying on the west side of its one broad street. 
And the chief feature of interest connected with that Presbyterian 
burial ground is the grave of a Baptist minister. A very common 
stone bears this inscription : 


In memory of Abel Morgan, pastor of the Baptist church at Middle- 
town, who departed this life November the 24th, 1785, in the 73d year 
of his age. His life was blameless, his ministry was powerful; he was a 
burning and shining light, and his memory is dear to the saints. 


It is to this Abel Morgan this paper is devoted. What of him? 
Perhaps it is no wonder the question is asked, for no people have 
been more careless than Baptists with respect to worthies whose 
names deserve everlasting remembrance. The careful historian of 
Brown University confounds Abel Morgan, of Pennepeck, who died 
in 1722, with our Abel Morgan, who was then not ten years old. 
So when we take up that portly volume, “Cramp’s Baptist His- 
tory,” while it contains biographical sketches of a number of the 
Baptist ministers of the eighteenth century, there is not a line 
concerning the noblest of them all. 

The mere outlines of Abel Morgan’s history are easily given. He 
was born at Welsh Tract, Delaware, April 18, 17138. He was 
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baptized when about twenty years of age. He was ordained at Welsh 
Tract in 1734. He went with a company of Baptists to South Caro- 
lina, and was a constituent member of a church there called Welsh 
Neck, in 1736. He was called to the charge of the church in Middle- 
town in 1738, and commenced his ministry there in 1739, and was 
its pastor till his decease in 1785. 

What of him? He was born of noble stock; for there is no source 
to which Baptist and, in fact, all American Christianity, owes more 
than to Wales. The Welsh Baptist fire, there is reason to believe, 
has burned from apostolic times. Nowhere has there been more 
ardent zeal for the extension of the kingdom of our Lord, nor a more 
steadfast maintenance of the simplicity that is in Christ. Abel 
Morgan had a glorious genealogy. His grandfather, Morgan Ryd- 
darch, was a famous Baptist minister in Wales. His father, Enoch 
Morgan, born in 1676, also in Wales, was a constituent member at 
Welsh Tract, and pastor there from 1730, till his decease in 1740. 

Of the childhood and youth of Abel Morgan, we have nothing but 
conjecture; of his filial love, we have the best evidence in a resolution 
made early in life that in order that “none of his attention and at- 
tendance might be taken off” his mother, he would never marry. 
His mother died in 1771, having survived her husband, and lived 
with Abel, more than thirty years. In that year Mr. Morgan 
appends to the record of a sermon, “ The first after the death of my 
dear and aged mother.” 

We have no light as to Mr. Morgan’s early pursuits, but it is prob- 
able that as he was only about twenty one-years of age when 
ordained, that his time had been mainly devoted to laying the founda- 
tion of his extensive learning. He attended school at an academy 
kept by Rev. Thomas Evans in Pencader. For the times he was 
remarkable as a scholar. His library, of which a considerable por- 
tion remains, having been bequeathed by him for the ase of his 
successors at Middletown, gives abundant evidence in notes which 
the margins of many of the volumes bear, of the carefulness with 
which they had been studied. These notes are generally written in 
Welsh or Latin. His discourses tell of a well trained mind. Beside 
the smaller pieces from his pen to be found in the Philadelphia Min- 
utes, his only published literary effort were his two works in reply to 
Mr. Finley on Baptism. These, however, will justify both for logic 
and style a very favorable judgment. At the first commencement of 
Brown University, fourteen gentlemen received the honorary degree 
of Master of Arts. It is significant that in the list Abel Morgan’s 
name led all the rest. 
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As to Mr. Morgan’s personal appearance, the traditions of the 
Middletown people are that he was of small stature. This, however, 
is a mistake. The only portrait of him known to be in existence, is 
an engraving in the possession of Miss Osborn, of Middletown. This 
represents him as above the ordinary size, rather slim in form, with 
an oval face and a broad forehead. Of this portrait, Horatio G. Jones, 
Esq., of Philadelphia, has had a copy executed in oil. President 
Finley, with whom Mr. Morgan had his great baptismal controversy, 
was small in stature, and this explains the remark quoted by Morgan 
Edwards, in his “ Materials” of Baptist history, to prove Mr. Mor- 
gan’s superiority in the contest, as spoken by a deist after the discus- 
sion: ‘The little man is thrown down, and his antagonist will not let 
him rise for another tussle.” 

Although professing conversion at twenty years of age, and very 
soon after entering on the work of the ministry, yet it was not till he 
had been settled in Middletown for a year or more, he could really be 
said to enjoy the liberty of the children of God. In one of the lives 
of Whitfield it is claimed that he was converted through a sermon of 
that nobie evangelist. If this be so it may account greatly for the 
zeal which characterized his ministry. 

In a sermon preached at Crosswicks, known to us as Upper Free- 
hold, under date Nov. 13, 1743, prefaced with the motto: Colossians 
iii. 11, written both in Greek and Latin, we have his experience. He 
entitled the discourse, ‘The Soul’s Solace; or, The True Lover’s 
Lot.” The text was John xiv. 21, “I will manifest myself to him.” 
He commences thus: 


Before I shall proceed to this text I shall remark some of my experi- 
ence, and the great sweetness I have found in these words. Sometime 
past I was in great distress about my soul, having been for years 
together sensible that I wanted something; but could not well tell what, 
or what I could be at. Then at one time as I was alone meditating on 
my miserable case, and especially on my Impotency and Inability to 
come to Christ, these words in the Eleventh of Matthew were impressed 
on my mind, viz., “Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy 
laden,” ete. To which I replied: “I can’t come; Lord thou knowest I 
can’t come.” It seems I had no sooner said this in mine heart, but these 
words (I will manifest Myself unto him) came flowing and pouring in upon 
me, which made me wonder. Upon which I got up directly and lighted 
a candle in order to look at them and read them. Oh! how they ap- 
peared unto me. “I will manifest myself to him.” Then, thought I, 
this is all I wanted. Oh! this is all. I was so filled with the promise 
which so filled my soul with joy that I could hardly tell whether it was 
the promise or the accomplishment of the promise I then had. Me- 
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thought I saw here was all. Oh! I could see as it were the Righteous- 
ness of Christ; why, if he would manifest himself to me, I should surely 
see him as my Righteousness: I saw then that in this promise there was 
the Father, the Holy Ghost and all. Oh! this Hint was wonderful to 
me. I wondered at such a thing. That Christ should manifest himself 
unto me. Oh how this word (Himself) appeared unto me. How this 
(Himself) would run in my mind. In Brief every word was Capital 
words. Oh how great! I wondered also that nobody told me before 
that there was such a thing to be had. OhI wondered at it that min- 
isters did not ask me whether I had itor no. "Twasallnew tome. Then 
I resolved to ask the first minister I met with about it. Then also I went 
to read Books to see whether they mentioned anything about it (for it 
was new to me and it seemed strange to me if they knew it.) Well, once 
reading Dr. Watts’ Hymns, Book 3, Hymn 13, “ How sweet and awful is 
the place with Christ within the doors,” confirmed me that they knew it 
and that there was really such a thing. Well, a little after I thought if 
Christ should manifest himself to me I should sin and presently lose it 
again; whereupon these words came in “ We will come unto him and 
make our abode with him” and stopt that objection. Oh these two 
sentences, “I will manifest myself unto him” and “make our abode with 
him,” answered all objections and were as two wings to my soul. Glory, 
Glory, Glory to God for it. May these be fulfilled to me in his time. 
Amen, Amen, oh, even so, Amen. This was on the evening of the 24th 
day of January, 1739-40. 


Though this memorable experience was some years subsequent to 
his entrance on the ministry, it seems to have the elements of a young 
convert’s first love. If we ought not to mark this epoch as the date 
of his conversion, it must be regarded as a glorious renewal of his 
spiritual life. It was a stage forward in his moral history and his 
whole after life seemed to testify of his ardent longing for a closer 
conformity to Christ. It is refreshing to turn over the folios of his 
sermons and peruse the records they afford of the yearnings of his 
soul for holiness. Probably he thought no human being would ever 
read them. Appended to a sermon, “ When He is come he will re- 
prove the world of sin,” we find him writing: “The Lord have mercy 
upon me, an unclean, miserable sinner, for Christ’s sake. Amen.” 
After another, on “Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ,”. we read this 
prayer: “O Lord grant that I may be found clothed upon with Jesus 
Christ, that the shame of my nakedness do not appear, for thy In- 
finite mercy’s sake in him. Amen and Amen.” 

So there follows a sermon on, “ No man is able to pluck them out 
of my Father’s hand,” the supplication, “The Lord and Father of 
Jesus Christ bring me nigh unto himself by Infinite, rich and unde- 
served grace, and keep me from falling away by the violent plucks 
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of mine enemies. Amen, for Jesus sake, even so, Amen.” Appended 
to this package of sermons is this record: “ Hitherto hath the Lord 
helped me. Blessed be his holy name; God grant I may be saved 
through that Christ whom I preach unto others. Amen, oh, Amen, 
Amen. By Abel Morgan, a poor, unworthy minister of the gospel.” 

The same humility marked him to the end. In 1771 he described 
himself as ‘not worthy of being called a minister of the gospel.” 
Few men seemed to have more fully partaken of Paul’s spirit, ‘“‘ Unto 
me whom am less than the least of all saints is this grace given.” 

As an advocate of New Testament principles of church ordinances, 
Mr. Morgan should be commemorated. To no man are the Baptists 
of Pennsylvania and New Jersey, as much indebted for earnest and 
logical defence in the earlier times. He held at one time a dis- 
cussion of two days, on the subject of baptism, at Kingwood, with 
the Rev. Samuel Harker. His greatest service, however, grew out 
of his controversy, at Cape May, with the Rev. Samuel Finley, 
afterward president of the college at Princeton. The controversy 
was of Mr. Finley’s seeking. Like some men in later times he 
was greatly aggrieved that Baptist views were proclaimed even 
in a Baptist meeting-house. He proposed a public debate on the 
subject. This was carried on by each preaching a sermon. As 
ecclesiastical gladiators they were well matched. Both were young, 
earnest, and enthusiastic. Hach one had the advantage of considera- 
ble culture, and no mean amount of classical knowledge according to 
the times. We may be sure they did not lack industry in gathering 
together all possible material to build up their defences, or to fill 
their magazines for attack. Mr. Finley had the impulsiveness which 
appertains to the Scotch-Irish blood, and Mr. Morgan the burning 
zeal which springs from the Welch fire. Each met “a foeman worthy 
of his steel.” The controversy was afterwards transferred to the 
press. Mr. Finley’s first work in defense of infant baptism was en- 
titled, “ A Charitable Plea for the Speechless.” To this Mr. Morgan 
published a reply, and Mr. Finley issued a defense of his original work, 
to which Mr. Morgan offered a rejoinder. 

The title page of Mr. Morgan’s first work reads thus: 

_ Anti-Pedo Rantism; or, Mr. Samuel Finley’s charitable Plea for the 
Speechless examined and refuted. The Baptism of Believers maintained, 
and the Mode of it by Immersion vindicated. By Abel Morgan, at 
Middletown, in East Jersey. Isaiahix. 16: The Leaders of this People 
cause them to err. Mark xvi. 15,16: And he said unto them, Go ye 
into all the world and preach the gospel to every creature. He that be- 
lieveth and is baptized shall be saved. Col. ii 12: Buried with him in 
baptism. Philadelphia: Printed by B. Franklin, in Market Street. 1747. 
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Mr. Morgan began his preface by expressing his conviction that 
the controversy about baptism had been already fully and ably 
discussed! He did not dream of the hundreds of bulky treatises and 
tracts which would follow in a century-from his time. Least of all 
could he dream of the wonderful strides of Pedobaptist scholarship 
which has culminated, we may suppose, for our times in the philologi- 
cal discoveries of “Classic Baptism.” Finley’s light is as thoroughly 
hidden by his successors in defence of Pedobaptism as the smallest 
stars by the noon-tide sun. In fact, though large numbers of Pedo- 
baptist professors and ministers have been credited with a classical 
scholarship of no mean order, when they are brought into the light 
of the modern discovery of some of their own authors they must be 
relegated to everlasting shame and contempt. 

In many respects the arguments advanced in the baptismal con- 
troversy a century and a quarter since, were like those now employed. 
The Abrahamic covenant, like a well-worn cloak, did the same ser- 
vice, and was deemed by those who used it impenetrable. How 
neatly Mr. Morgan could meet an adversary, let this example show. 

Mr. Finley requests any who should review his arguments to “ let 


them appear in their own color and without perversion.” The reply 
is made: 


Let his arguments be ever so fairly and fully overthrown and made to 
appear to be nothing but a mere heap of words, without the least foun- 
dation in Scripture, as the sprinkling of infants itself is, I can’t tell 
but this preparative will be used for a Catholicon or an universal remedy 
against all maladies; as persons whose cause won't bear examining when 
they are refuted generally say that their arguments are perverted or 
taken in a wrong light. Why, the reason is, if their own color is wiped 


off, they appear to be nothing else but manifest perversion of Scripture 
truths. (Page 7. Preface.) 


How wisely he could deal with a false liberalism, let another 
extract show : 


Let that love and peace be anathema which must be upheld by sinful 
silence (which wild make the conscience within roar), and maintained at 
the expense of the ruin of Christ’s sacred institutions. True Christian 
love discovers itself in regarding those who bear the image of Christ 
and in the meantime detecting their errors and reproving their faults. 


(Page 8. Preface.) 
Here is his criticism on infant membership in the church : 


Where ir Scripture do our opponents read of that notion which they 
call the pale of the church? wherewith they color their fancy for half- 
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way members, 7. ¢., members (as their infants are) not fully in their 
church, nor yet in the wide world, but within the pale of their visible 
church ; probably in their church yard. Somewhere in the middle, be- 
tween their church and the world. Did Mr. Finley ever hear of such 
members in apostolic times? I believe not, because such a pretty fancy 
has been hatched long since that day ; and what is it good for, unless it 
be to pave the way to some unknown middle region for them in the other 
world too, if they depart in such circumstances? (Page 35.) 


Mr. Finley apologized to his readers for the space devoted to Acts 
ii. 39: “The promise is unto you and your children,” etc. He plead 
for excuse the “ great heaps of rubbish cast on every controverted 
text which requires time and pains to shove them away.” To this 
Mr. Morgan responds: 


However this gentleman is pleased to called our arguments by the 
odious name of Rubbish, yet I am ready to think there are such great 
heaps of Scriptural evidences which stand in his way of proving infants 
to be the subjects of baptism, that were he to take much more time and 
pains, he would not be able, with his shovel of human consequences, ever 
to shove them out of his way. (Page 50.) 


Who has not met with aspersions on the Baptists on account of 
excesses, real or alleged, of certain German Anabaptists? Let Mr. 
Morgan speak on that subject: 


Did those few Anabaptists (thus described) hold and maintain be- 
lievers to be +he (only) proper subjects of baptism? Why, then, they 
held what was contained in Scripture long enough before they were born! 
And is the truth of God and the doctrine of Christ the worse because 
such men pretended to believe it? Were the doctrines of the gospel the 
worse because there was a Judas among the apostles? 


Who has not heard plaintive pleas about the children of church- 
members? Mr. Finley, bewailing the heresy of the Baptists, exclaims: 
“They account believers’ infants common and unclean, as the infants 
of Turks and Romans!” Mr. Morgan answered: ‘The reverse of 
this is of mighty force to win upon people who are generally and 
naturally fond of their children, and ready enough to think their own 
geese swans. ... But the Scriptures assure us there is no real 
difference betwixt the seed of believers and unbelievers.” Romans 
ili. 9; Ephesians ii. 3. (Page 109.) 


Mr. Finley says out of the covenant there is no salvation. . . . Ac- 
cording to him the children of non-members are out of the covenant 
(without the pale of the visible church), and therefore if they die in 
infancy, they cannot be saved. His performance indeed bears the fair 
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and promising title of a charitable plea for the speechless, but is there 
no charity for the poor little speechless ones of non-members, dying in 
their infancy. No; according to Mr. Finley, for they are out of Abra- 
ham’s covenant, and therefore excluded from salvation. Hard case.... 
This is the gentleman that is pleased to charge us with consigning infants 
over to the devil. Let all men judge betwixt us, whether our opponents 
or we are guilty of the greatest uncharitableness and cruelty respecting 
children. (Page 110.) 


The question was asked: 


Are women part of the nations to whom the ministers of the gospel 
are commissioned and sent? So are infants... . What pretty business 
[responds our author] this gentleman would make of it to go and preach 
to a house full of infants. I believe he would soon be convinced that a 
company of nurses would do more good by far amongst them, than he 
could with all his divinity lectures. (Page 82.) 


The voice of antiquity has been often declared as against the Baptists. 


Let them [said Finley] now go to ransack the volume of antiquity 
and see if they can give an account from authentic history of our be- 
ginning. Ifthey cannot, they are behind hand with us, for we can give 
them a pretty full and authentic account of the rise and progress of 
their party. 


Here is Mr. Morgan’s reply : 


This is pleasantly said. The whitest (oldest) head it seems shall carry 
the cause. I confess our opponents are, indeed, beforehand with us in 
this point: and there is a great deal of reason for it, because we have 
not such authentic history of their beginning, as they have of ours. The 
records of Holy Scripture abundantly supply them, to show when we be- 
gan; but we have not such records to show when they began. But by 
the best accounts yet brought to our hands from the volumes of antiquity, 
they did not begin to appear in the world (if Mr. Finley means by their 
beginning when infants were first baptized) till about the third century. 

. . . But if he means by their beginning when the Presbyterian sect 
began, it was not till the fifteenth century. There is, therefore, all the 
reason in the world, if antiquity shall turn the scales, to allow us to be 
in the right. For our doctrine and practise that professing believers are 
the proper subjects of baptism is the very self-same which the apostles 
taught. 


So afterwards he writes: 
We may, therefore, very justly say with Protestants (in other cases) 


that our opinion is contained in Scripture, where Mr. Finley's opinion 
of infant baptism never was. And can he deny us to be properly the 
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successors of the apostles who hold the same doctrine as they did, and 
practise accordingly? . . . In a word, what I would desire of him at 
present, is to show that our opinion is not founded in Scripture; but if 
he cannot do this, let him then forebear to call that a new opinion which 
is none other but the doctrine of the Lord Jesus, how contemptuously 
soever he is pleased to treat it. 


Our oid friend baptizo was, of course, in the controversy. Mr. 
Finley claimed that it did not always mean to immerse. To which 
Mr. Morgan replied : 


Let him once grant (as he does here) that Baptizo does sometimes 
signify to dip, he can get no certain and infalliable arguments from the 
meaning of the word in favor of his opinion and practise. So that upon 
the very first onset we stand upon a par with him in this point; and 
consequently our mode must be right. 


Mr. Finley quoted: “So shall he sprinkle many nations.” Where- 
upon Mr. Morgan writes: “ Let Mr. Finley show us the place, if he 
can, which proves that this was fulfilled by sprinkling the nations 
with water, as he suggests.” 


Another argument was thus met: 


As in the Lord’s Supper, so much bread and wine is necessary as will 
answer to the sacramental actions of eating and drinking; so in baptism, 
there is a necessity of so much water as will be sufficient to cover the 
person in; for John was baptizing in Enon, because there was much 
water there. 


It being urged that sprinkling “ answers the end of baptism.” 


God [said Mr. Morgan] will have the manner to be observed, as well 
as the end, as we see in that instance of his displeasure when they were 
about to bring home the ark upon acart. . . . . Might they not 
argue then, if the ark was brought home what matter what way it was 
done, if it answers the end ; just as our opponents now do that sprink- 
ling answers the end of baptism? 


To this volume of Mr. Morgan’s, Mr. Finley published an answer 
in which he seems wantonly to have misrepresented his opponent. 
The path of controversy was retraced, and in 1750 Mr. Morgan 
issued another volume of 230 pages. 

In this he dealt damaging blows to Mr. Finley’s great argument 
that “infant baptism” was deduced from Scripture by “ necessary 
consequence.” Mr. Morgan held: 
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The rule of Faith ought to be certain, clear and plain, prescribed by 
God alone; received and public. But are consequences so?... Where 
has our author given us any certain rule to know what consequences do 
necessarily and natively follow from Scripture? What one thinks to be 
so, another thinks not so, and is there any man or set of men deputied 
by a higher power and placed above the rest, to draw consequences 
infallibly, that all others must submit to them, on the peril of rejecting 
the Word of God? If there be, we would know who they are, and 
also a full proof of their being invested with such a trust. 


Mr. Finley employed these pleas : 


The Scriptures don’t say that John did not baptize infants on the 
same day with their parents..... The Scriptures don’t say he did 
not urge the parents to bring their children to baptism. 

Reply : The Scriptures don’t say that John did not circumcise all that 
came to him to be baptized. The Scriptures don’t say he did not sign 
them all with the sign of the cross. Butshall we believe he did, because 
the Scriptures don’t say the contrary? In no wise.” 


The harsh charges against the Anabaptists he dealt with by a 
personal reminiscence : 


How little dependence is to be made on incensed adversaries in relat- 
ing matters of fact, Mr. Finley is himself a standing and sufficient 
instance, who charges me with persuading the Pedobaptists in my 
sermons at Cape May, to be dipped on pain of damnation, which is 
entirely false. Yet this charge of his may be transmitted to future 
ages, and received by them as an undoubted truth, especially coming 
attested by the great name of a good man, and a gospel minister too. 


Among other pleas against immersion, Mr. Finley claimed that 
the water in which the Eunuch was baptized, “ was only a spring of 
water, and the diminutive expression, a certain water, seems to inti- 
mate so much.” .... “ By this way of interpretation,” Mr. Morgan 
replied, “‘we must say a certain city was some very small city. A 
certain Pharisee was some little body that scarcely deserved to. be 
called a man.” 

It is reported that Mr. Finley prepared an answer to Mr. Morgan’s 
second volume, and that a copy of the MS. was sent to Mr. Morgan. 
Of this the Middletown pastor prepared a review, but Mr. Finley’s 
third work was never printed. 

When we remember that Mr. Morgan’s volumes were perhaps the 
first. issued in the new world in vindication of believer’s baptism, he 
must be regarded highly both for intellectual power and research. 
Many men now, with average education, migit be able, from the vast 
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arsenal of argument, to produce a respectable vindication of our prin- 
ciples; but when we think of the times in which Mr. Morgan lived, 
and the limited array of authors he could find to consult in a new 
country, his volumes deserve the highest commendation. It would 
be difficult to find to-day one who could wield a sharper spear to 
transfix sophistry, or present a broader shield for the defense of 
truths he loved. After reviewing this controversy there seems to be 
something akin to what we sometimes call poetical justice in the 
burial of Abel Morgan in the Presbyterian graveyard. It was his 
powerful presentation of the truth which undoubtedly most con- 
tributed to the extinction of the Presbyterian cause, and so his 
gravestone stands like the monument of a triumphant warrior on the 
field of battle. 

It may be those who survived of the Presbyterian fold could 
reverence the man, and gladly give him room, and let him have the 
justice to be honored in his grave. Anyway, no Christian man who 
recollects the fierce disputation in which Morgan and Finley engaged, 
zan help rejoicing that when we take the vows of perpetual silence 
which the grave demands, the harsh invectives of conflict are 
silenced forever. In a world where there is no more death and no 
more controversy, Finley, as well as Morgan, rejoices that his robes 
were immersed in the blood of the Lamb. The men who contended 
so earnestly in New Jersey walk together in the New Jerusalem. 

As a patriot, Abel Morgan deserves honor. The Baptists have 
some grand names identified with the era of independence, and his is 
prominent among them. He was no trimmer, and the old pulpit in 
Middletown was not silent, nor did it give an uncertain sound. 

There were those whom he greatly esteemed whose loyalty to 
Great Britain made them hold back from the cause of independence. 
His kinsman, the Rev. David Jones, who had relieved him of the 
care of Upper Freehold, had found his patriotic avowals so unwel- 
come, that he was compelled to relinquish his charge. In Middle- 
town tories were numerous, and the British soldiers were frequently 
in his neighborhood. Yet from the time when early in the strife 
he professed his adherence to the cause of independence, he never 
wavered in nor concealed his sentiments. His sermons furnish several 
specimens of his patriotic spirit. 

Thus, on Dec. 18th, 1777, on “a day of humiliation appointed by 
the Continental Congress on the account of the war, and also to give 
thanks to God for victory over the enemy,” he preached from Hosea 
x. 12: “It is time to seek the Lord.” Among the reasons presented 
why it was time to seek the Lord was the “ Dispersion among churches 
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occasioned by the enemy’s coming in among them, and discord and 
contention among neighbors, relations and friends, and of war in our 
land, our bleeding, weeping land.” 

June 22d, 1778, he writes: “At the court-house in Freehold, at 
the request of some prisoners, I preached to eight under sentence of 
death—a moving sight.” These were probabiy tories, and it was 
only six days before the battle of Monmouth. 

On the next Sunday that battle was fought, and he writes thus: 
“June 28th, 1778, the very day that the English army came into the 
neighborhood in the evening.” This was his text: “Trust in him 
at all times, ye people, pour out your heart before him, God is a 
refuge for us.” It is probable the sound of the cannonading could 
be heard while the sermon was preached. The next Lord’s day, July 
5th, he writes: “ There was no meeting on this Lord’s day, because 
of the enemy passing through our town the week past, putting all in 
confusion by their ravaging and plundering wherever they went.” 

The next Sunday he preached at the Upper House, known to us as 
Holmdel. His text was certainly not complimentary to the English 
visitors. “‘ Who gave Jacob for a spoil and Israel to the robbers ? 
Did not the Lord ?” The next Sunday he records his sermon as 
“preached in mine own barn, because the enemy had taken out all 
the seats in the meeting-house.” The whole style of his preaching 
through the war seems to have been permeated by patriotic endeavor 
to encourage the faith of his hearers. 

His letter on “ Fasting and Prayer,” as published in the Philadelphia 
Minutes in 1779, shows how unsparingly he denounced the enemies 
of his country. “Our continent is filled with tears and blood, 
ravages and desolations abound, perpetrated by English troops ; and, 
if possible, by the more wicked combinations of base traitors among 
ourselves.” Had he lived in our times, he would doubtless have had 
his share of the censure and malediction so liberally bestowed on men 
who preach politics. 

As a faithful and earnest preacher of the Gospel, we have cause 
to commemorate Abel Morgan. The ministry of the Word he re- 
garded as his chief, supreme and most honorable employment. He 
had abilities of no common order, ripened and matured by no com- 
mon care, and devoted to the pulpit by no common consecration. His 
preparations were most carefully made. As a wise master-builder he 
made sure of his foundation—formed his plans with skill, and the 
whole building was fitly framed together. Like the old divines he 
made great account of the scaffolding, and left it standing, so that 
every one could see it, but that scaffolding was an evidence of the 
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time and toil given to the work. Every stone in his building was 
cemented by Scripture truths. He “preached the Word,” 


In doctrine uncorrupt, in language plain. 


While, sometimes, a misanthropic pseudo-spirituality makes un- 
favorable comparisons of the preaching of our times with that of our 
fathers, claiming that our modern pulpit does not give the same promi- 
inence to the doctrines of grace which the fathers did; yet a careful 
perusal of hundreds of Abel Morgan’s sermons will show their conclu- 
sions erroneous. No man had such popularity in the churches of the 
Philadelphia Association, and yet his sermons were pre-eminently 
what we are accustomed to hear called “practical preaching.” He 
handled the Word to refresh the spirit and sustain the inner life, but 
also to stimulate his hearers to good works. Abel Morgan’s sermons 
might be used as incontrovertible evidence of the essential oneness 
of the teaching of the Baptist pulpit from one generatién to another. 
Neither in the doctrine of the atonement in any of its phases, or the 
divine purposes of grace, can there be found any sermons of his 
which our modern ministers would not be glad, if their own, to 
preach, and the vast majority in our churches to hear. 

Mr. Morgan undoubtedly dispensed with notes in the pulpit. His 
sermons are generally found in the form of very full briefs, written 
on foolscap paper, making books of about two quires. Every division 
of these discourses, and they are very numerous, is fortified by perti- 
nent Scripture quotations. 

In the prosecution of the work of the ministry, Mr. Morgan was 
laborious and self-denying. His ministry in Middletown furnishes 
few incidents. A pastor’s life for many years in one place, must 
necessarily, in a great measure, be a repetition of like services and 
successes. We suppose the forty-seven years pastorate of Abel 
Morgan had much of this sameness, but it was like the monotony of 
sunshine—a perpetual beneficence. 

During his whole pastorate the additions by baptism were numer- 
ous. There are but one or two years in which the statistics of the 
Association are given, that he did not report baptisms. So far as 
we can judge, by such records as are possessed by us, he baptized at 
least three hundred persons into the fellowship of the Middletown 
church—a large number, indeed, when we consider the sparse 
population more than a hundred years ago. His regular preaching 
appointments were in Middletown, where there were two meeting- 
houses, several miles apart. Once a month, at least, he preached at 
Crosswicks, now known as Upper Freehold, and always discoursed 
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there on the Saturday as well as the Lord’s day, and generally 
preached at Freehold when on his way. Besides this, for many 
years he had a regular appointment in Shrewsbury, preaching there 
at Long Branch. A venerable Quaker told me of hearing him fre- 
quently in his boyhood, as he preached under a large tree. He had 
also another station at Cheesequakes. In fact, till he relinquished to 
his whilom student and relative, David Jones, the charge at Upper 
Freehold, he seems to have regarded the whole of the large county 
of Monmouth as his parish. In his times, the roads must have 
been execrable, and he doubtless had an apostolic experience “in 
journeyings often, in perils, in weariness.” Year after year, in an 
open wagon, drawn by one horse, in summer’s heat and winter’s cold, 
sitting on one of the old-fashioned, stiff, high-backed chairs, he 
traveled from place to place, to feed the church of God. 

Nor did he confine himself to his own extensive charge. The 
records of his travels when visiting Philadelphia and Delaware, 
evidence that he obeyed the precept, “As ye go, preach.” Here is 
a month’s record: 

1756.—Sept. 25th, at Middletown; 26th, at Middletown, twice; 
Oct. lst, at Freehold ; 2d, at Crosswicks; 3d, at Crosswicks, three 
times; 4th, at Bordenstown; 5th, at Philadelphia; 7th, at Phila- 
delphia; 10th, at Welsh Tract; 11th, at Welsh Tract ; 17th, at Middle- 
town ; 24th at Middletown. 


Thus, in thirty days, besides travel, which involved so much time, 
he preached fifteen times. The records of some months would show 
him in labors more abundant: A MS., bearing date May, 1779, 
when he had been forty years at Middletown, shows that he had 
then preached 4,385 times, being an average of over one hundred 
sermons every year. In.the best sense he constantly did the work 
of an evangelist. 

The whole life of Abel Morgan was marked by sacrifice. When 
he reached old age, he had no comfortable competency. In fact, so 
little had he sought his own enrichment, that the church had held 
his bond for forty years, for £150; probably money advanced to 
assist him in the purchase of his homestead. In the last year of his 
life, the church book has this record : 


Agreed, there should be a man hired at the expense of the said church 
members for one, two or three months, as the occasion may require, for 
the benefit and service of the Rev. Mr. Abel Morgan, in his infirm and 
low state of body, and the expense of wages for the hire of said man, so 
employed, shall be levied on each member, according to their estates. 


The decease of Mr. Morgan occurred Nov. 24, 1785. He was, 
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therefore, nearly seventy-three years old, and had been in the minis- 
try fifty-one years. It is probable that he was permitted for the 
whole of half a century, to make full proof of his ministry. As 
strength failed, he relinquished to his nephew, Samuel Morgan, the 
most of his work. Of his last days we have no record. The Rev. 
Peter Wilson, of Hightstown, preached his funeral sermon from 
2 Timothy iv. 7, 8; and never since Paul were they more appro- 
priately applied to a Christian minister. Abel Morgan fought a 
good fight and kept the faith. Who could doubt that he received 
the crown ? ; 

The church to whom he had come in his young manhood, with 
whom he spent his life and died, “such an one as Paul the aged,” 
has this testimony on its book : 


In his public ministry he was faithful, great, and engaged in the 
service of his Lord and Master. In his private life a kind friend to the 
poor,a great advocate for the oppressed, a father to the fatherless, 
agreeable in his life and conversation. Upon the whole we may say this 
in truth of him, he was an example of examples. 


Need we say the services of Abel Morgan to the cause of Christ, 
and especially as identified with the Baptist denomination, were of a 
signal character? His two immediate successors at Middletown 
were unworthy men, but the impress of his ministry has abided, and 
the descendants of those among whom he lived and labored, make a 
community conspicuously Baptist to this hour. His defence of Bap- 
tist principles against Finley and Harker and Tennant, gave the 
denomination a hold in New Jersey which makes it this day a monu- 
ment to his learning and zeal. 

The Minutes of the Philadelphia Association supply abundant 
evidence of his standing among his brethren. For several years 
he served as clerk, and frequently as moderator. Some six times he 
preached the Association sermon—an appointment our fathers thought 
fully as much of as wedo. If there were queries on important topics 
from the churches, it seemed natural to devolve them on him to 
answer. More pastoral addresses and circular letters came from his 
pen than from that of any one of his brethren. His ability for the 
vindication of Baptist principles was so highly estimated, that a sub- 
scription toward the expense of printing each of his books was made 
in the Association, and the recommendation given that money be 
gathered in every congregation to assist in their publication. 

The century sermon of Dr. Samuel Jones gives conclusive proof 
that his praise was in all the churches. Dr. Jones names the res- 
pective pastors of Piscataway, Cohansie, and Middletown, but without 
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comment. Thus speaking of the earlier ministers, he says: “ Middle- 
town had James Ashton, James Bowne, Elias Keach, Thomas 
Killingsworth, John Burrows, and the zrcomparable Abel Morgan.” 

So again, referring to the Welsh Tract church, after speaking of 
its pastors: 

Besides the above this church was blessed with four others at the 
same time. Jenkin Jones, who became minister of Lower Dublin, and 
then of Philadelphia. Owen Thomas, who settled at Vincent. David 


Davis who succeeded Enoch Morgan at the Welsh Tract, and above all, 
the great Abel Morgan, who moved to Middletown.” 


There is something unique in the appellation Dr. Jones first em- 
ployed concerning Mr. Morgan. That is a pleasing legend which 
tells us, how he, who wearied in the endeavor to find an adjective he 
deemed suitable to place before the name of Bishop Bede, discovered 
the space he had left filled with the word “venerable.” We feel 
he, who described Whitefield as “that seraphic man,” was guided to 
a title that could not be bettered. So we honor the judgment which 
joined to the name of the venerable bishop of Middletown, a word 
which placed him above all his cotemporaries—the “incomparable 
Abel Morgan.” 

While other denominations rejoice in the great names they can 
claim, we ought to glorify God for the men of the last and the preced- 
ing century who wrought for the cause of Christ as connected with the 
Baptist name so unselfishly, so zealously, so successfully. Tennyson, 
in his Holy Grail, tells us of a Mighty Hall— 


Where twelve great windows blazon Arthur's wars, 
And all the light that falls upon the board 
Streams through the twelve great battles of our king.” 


For us the light streams through centuries of conflicts nobly sus- 
tained and victories gloriously won. We may look up and see a 
noble army of baptized men who have been valiant for the truth. 
No one deserves a better memorial for his century, and no one sheds 
a clearer light than Abel Morgan. He served his generation, accord- 
ing to the will of God. Like the first Abel, “he being dead, yet 
speaketh,” and by the grand, yet simple, heroism of a life consecrated 
to Christ and his holy gospel, he calls us to contend earnestly for all 
the faith once delivered to the saints. The more our people know of 
the lives and labors of the fathers and founders of our churches the 
better will they realize that we are heirs of memories that must 
never perish, and trustees of truths that can never be surrendered. 


New York. R. T. MippLEDITCH. 























NOTES ON JOHN XVII. 


ERSE 3. r. pdvov adn dtvdv Sedv, Various explanations of these words 

have been proposed by orthodox commentators to avoid the appa- 
rent distinction made between the Father and the Son, excluding the 
Son as well as all else but the Father from the application of the term rév 
pdvov ddndtvdv Sedv, Some of the older commentators even make the term 
to be in apposition to or the predicate of both ce and & dzéaretdac. 
But this is putting too manifest a strain on the language, and is not 
entertained now even in the interest of doctrine. Liicke says that 
the language is used by Christ from the position of the historic, in- 
carnate Messiah, not of the Logos, and that it does not therefore 
exclude the latter from the comprehension of the term +. pévov x, t. A. 
This overlooks entirely the fact that all except the Father, the per- 
son addressed, and not merely 8 dnéerecdag are excluded. The com- 
mon interpretation now does not attempt to explain away the meaning 


of the language, but its application. Godet expresses this view as 
follows : 


It characterizes the Being to whom Jesus speaks, as him who alone 
realizes the idea expressed by the word God (ddy#vdv), and this in op- 
position to the creatures or the imaginary beings whom it has pleased 
men to honor with this title. It is not tothe exclusion of Jesus that God 
is called the only true God. 


And he goes on to argue the impossibility of this from the fact that 
the knowledge of him is coupled with that of the Father as the prin- 
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ciple of eternal life; and from the language of the prologue, in which 
it is said at the same time, “ The word was with God,” and “the 
word was God.” Now the difficulty with all these interpretations 
that deny the application of this language to Christ himself, is that 
while they admit the full force of those passages that make up the 
strong and consistent witness of the New Testament to the divinity 
of our Lord, they do injustice to the language of this passage without 
sufficiently considering whether it is not, even as applied to Jesus, 
consistent with a firm belief in his divinity. Let us examine first the 
language then, and see which way it points, and then if there is any 
other than the one conclusion possible. In the first place the person 
addressed is not God, in the most comprehensive sense of that term, 
but only the Father, one of the persons constituting the God-head. 
Second, the person praying is the Son of God, or the Word; another 
of these persons in the human form that he then wore. Now this 
person addressing the former, the Son addressing the Father, calls 
him the only true God, and in the same sentence calls himself another 
name. Now if Christ were addressing God without any further 
specification, we could say that he, in his human nature and position, 
was applying to God the term “only true God,” without at all in- 
validating his claim as divine to a share in that title. But the term 
“Father,” especially as used by him, includes only one person of 
those constituting the God-head, and consequently must exclude from 
the predicate “true God,” limited by “only,” every one else, even 
those associated with him in the Trinity. This is a plain statement 
of the necessary conclusion from the language used, and I thiuk is 
tacitly admitted even by those who reject it on outside grounds. Let . 
us examine next, then, these outside grounds. They have been 
already implied in the preceding statement, and may be summed up 
in one sentence: that the New Testament bears witness in all its parts 
and pages, and may be said to have, as the underlying assumption in 
its entire system of redemptive truth, the divinity, or if a stronger 
word is desired, the Deity of the Son, and also the Holy Spirit. The 
inductive proof and the deductive grounds of this truth, are incontro- 
vertible on a New Testament position. It is inwrought into the very 
texture of the apostolic writings and of Christ’s own teachings, and it is 
so fundamental and essential to all the rest, that testimony aside, it must 
appear to the reasonable mind that accepts the rest, to be inseparable 
from them. These deeds and words and charater and claims, bear on 
them the unmistakable stamp of divinity. The case is stronger than 
this; for the very Gospel in which we find these words which we are 
considering, forms on the whole, the strongest link in this chain of 
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testimony that we are considering, and is rightly considered by the 
enemies, or the rationalistic interpreters of our faith, the key to our 
position, who therefore make it the objective point of their attack. 
The opening words declare that the Word, who became incarnate in 
Christ was God, and in the entire history, as it unfolds, we hear 
always the refrain, “The Word was God,” “and the Word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” And those who hold that the limiting 
“only” cannot apply to Christ rightly cite as proof of his divinity 
this very passage in which the knowledge of him is associated with 
that of the Father as the principle of eternal life. Now the argu- 
ment, as I understand it, based on this outside testimony, is that it 
involves a manifest contradiction for one who claims for himself 
according to the testimony of John, who also himself makes and con- 
firms this claim for him, to apply to another to the exclusion of him- 
self, and in this same gospel, the title “only true God,” and that, 
therefore, whatever his language bears on its face, any such explana- 
tion of it is impossible. And they therefore say that when Christ 
makes this apparently unlimited statement, he yet means to make the 
exception, or to have it understood, which is rendered necessary by 
the rest of his teachings. Now I am very willing to accept this if it 
is necessary, in the interest of the New Testament doctrine of Christ’s 
divinity, but very loath to admit that necessity in the interest of 
sound exegesis, which must be the basis of all doctrine. For the 
question involved is no less than the important one of the relation of 
general doctrine to the interpretation of particular passages. And I 
hold it to be of the nature of fundamental truth, that while the former 
may force us to give otherwise improbable meanings to the latter, it 
can never force us to give to them impossible renderings. The lan- 
guage may be made to bear considerable strain, but never such as to 
break it. The meaning given must be such as the passage, inter- 
preted according to the laws of languages, can in some way contain. 
And consistency with other Scripture is always purchased dearly 
when the stress on the language is too severe. And in regard to the 
passage before us, I doubt if it can be made to exclude Jesus from its 
application ; or if it can, I think that it does so much violence to the 
language as to render this explanation extremely improbable. The 
question remains, therefore, is there any interpretation possible which 
shall harmonize the two, and leave intact both passage and doctrine? 
And it seems to me that the following statement not only does that, 
but throws light on many other passages. That statement is that 
while it is plainly taught in the New Testament that the name of God 
is applicable to both Son and Holy Spirit as well as Father, and that 
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they are all divine, yet the Father is the only one to whom all that 
belongs to the name in its highest sense can be applied. And in our 
passage “true” would not be opposed to “false” strictly, but it 
would express the highest as opposed to any, however little, lower 
representation of the idea. As far as the language is concerned, this 
is certainly allowable. We speak of a true man, a true king, a 
true teacher, not to distinguish one from those who are not men, kings 
or teachers, but one who fills out our idea of what constitutes the one 
or the other completely from others who represent it less completely. 
Of course the question remains, does the Scripture idea of divinity ad- 
mit of degrees? I am speaking now not of the philosophical idea of the 
absolute, but of the Scripture representation of Deity. And I think 
that the representation is of different degrees of at least one attribute, 
is designated by the Greek word éovsia—authority. In the mutual 
which relations of the Trinity there is subordination, the Son being 
subject to the Father, and the Spirit to both Father and Son. And in 
their relations to men, while all have the same universal power, that 
power seems to be original in the Father, and in a certain sense derived 
in the others. The Father sends the Son to perform a mission and both 
send the Spirit. The Son has all power in both heaven and earth, 
but it is committed tohim. The Son neither does nor speaks his own 
things nor seeks his own glory, but always the Father’s. And the 
Spirit in the same manner is represented as speaking and acting in 
subordination to the Son. Now the significant thing in all this is, 
that the Spirit, as well as the Son, is included in this subordination. 
Else it might all be attributed to the incarnation of the Son, which 
caused a temporary subordination where before there had been abso- 
lute equality. But when substantially the same subordination is 
predicated or assumed of the Spirit, we have to seek its ground in 
that which is common to the two, not in the incarnation which is 
peculiar to the Son. 

The only question which remains to be considered is whether the 
difference in regard to this attribute is a sufficient ground for the 
view that we have taken. For many theologians admit this subordi- 
nation, but not the inference here made in regard to the general 
subject of the Trinity. Let us look again at the nature of this sub- 
ordination, and see if it is not sufficient to warrant the distinction. 
We say that the Scripture statement or assumption is that in the 
mutual relations of the Father, Son and Holy Spirit, the Father as- 
sumes authority over the other two, and the Son in his teachings 
concedes it constantly; but that the reverse never occurs. And that 
in their relations to the universe, while the others have universal 
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power, it is generally represented as in some sense the gift of the 
Father. The limitation seems to be enough, if only the attribute 
limited is of sufficient importance. And that is generally considered 
to be one of the three or four most important. 

We have not cited in each case the Scripture proof of these state- 
ments, because we think that they will readily approve themselves to 
careful students of Scripture. The conclusion must stand or fall on 
its own merits. But it seems plain to us, after a careful study, es- 
pecially of John’s gospel, that some such addition or modification 
must be made to our common stock of theological truth, in order to 
state the results of a complete induction of the passages. Does not 
the proem of John’s gospel for instance become more intelligible in 
the light of this? Does it not justify, as it is difficult to do other- 
wise, the use of the article in that passage, and the statement that 
the Word was with God, and yet was God? If there is one of the 
persons in the Trinity to whom the name God specially applies, as he 
more completely exhausts its attributes, then it is explained how he 
is designated ¢ eds, and another only #eds, and how the Logos can 
be dds and with ¢ Sede, Let us insert the article and see: In the 
beginning was the Word, and the Word was in the presence of the 
God, and the Word was God. This one was in the beginning with 
the God. And how exactly in the same light does our passage 
harmonize with that: “And this is the eternal life that they know 
thee the only true God, and Jesus the Messiah whom thou didst send.” 

Verse 4. éy# is emphatic to contrast it with the subject of dé&acov, 
verse 1. The argument is, “glorify thy Son, for he glorified Thee.” 
#d6aca— Aor.—because, as stated in the next sentence, and implied 
throughout the discourse, he regarded his work as virtually finished. 
When Judas left the room to consummate his treacherous bargain, 
Christ says, “Now was glorified the Son of Man.” In that act every- 
thing that followed was virtually included, and he speaks afterwards 
from that basis, éxt t%s yjs—contrasted with zapa searra following; he 
glorified the Father upon the earth, and asked to be glorified by him in 
heaven ; redecdsas—which is to be substituted for érede¢woa of the Textus 
Receptus, is a participle stating that in which ééfaea consisted. 

Verse 5. ci—emphatic, contrasted with é@ preceding, apa 
seavtrp—near thyself, in thy presence. § eTyo-—Relative attracted into 
the case of its antecedent. 

In these first five verses we have our Lord’s prayer for himself, 
viz., that he may be glorified. The reasons that he gives are, that 
the hour for it has come; that he is the Son of God, and has corres- 
ponding claims; that he wishes to use this glory to glorify the 
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Father; that it is in accordance with the Father's original gift to him 
of power over all flesh in the interest of the same object; and he 
shows that this object is furthered by the gift to chosen men of 
eternal life, for which all power has been given him, inasmuch as this 
eternal life has for its fundamental principle the knowledge of God 
and of his Messiah; and finally that he glorified the Father on the 
earth, which would establish his claim to the heavenly glory as a re- 
ward; and as far as the latter is to be used in turn for the Father's 
glory, it would show that he fulfilled his trust on earth, and can 
therefore receive the further trust for which he prays. 

Verse 6. égavépwca—Aor.—for the same reason as édé€aca above. 
The statement introduced by it is part of the gpyov mentioned above, 
which connects it with the preceding prayer of Jesus for himself; and 
at the same time it introduces his disciples and their claims, and so 
is connected with the prayer for them. It forms the connecting link, 
therefore, between the first and second parts of the prayer. rd évoza, 
For an account of this and analagous uses of the word évoua, name, 
see Cremer’s Biblico-Theological Lexicon of New Testament Greek. 
Its basis is to be found in the descriptive character of ancient names, 
They are intended to describe in some way, i. ¢., often, the persons 
to whom they are given, ¢. g., Iycods—=owr7p, Saviour, Matthew i. 22, 
and "Jwdwys=-Theodore, gift of God. Hence frequent changes of 
name, é. g., Ziuwv to Mérpoc. From this arose, as we have said, the 
New Testament use of the word dvoya itself to denote not exactly the 
person, but his character; not who, but what one is. It is, however, 
distinctively a Hebrew, not a Greek use of the word, though we find 
the same use of significant names in the latter. It is especially so 
used of God, as in our passage. “I made known thy name,” 2. ¢., 
thee, thy character. dédwxas. Here, and at the end of the verse, and 
in the eighth verse, %wxac, the Aor. is the probable reading, and is 
to be translated “didst give,” or “ gavest.” oot }eay, x. t.4. This has 
been variously explained, e. g., as applying to the ownership of God 
in these men as his creatures, or as members of his chosen people, the 
Jews. But any such explanation fails, as does not make them belong 
to God in the same sense as they are given to Christ, so that he shall 
possess them in the same way after God has given them as God did 
before. Evidently the gift in this case is that which turns them over 
to Christ as his actual disciples, and the meaning of the cvtjeay then 
is, that in the act of conversion the fundamental relation affected is that 
to the Father, and that they therefore become first his children; and 


that he then, having acquired a right to them that he did not have 
before, gives them to Christ. 
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retypnxav—This states the result of the ¢dwzas. God’s interests have 
not suffered by this transfer of his chosen ones to Christ. The Son 
has proved both faithful and competent to the trust, and they have 
kept the Father's word. 

Verse 7. vdv—now—the description is of their present state attained 
under the guidance of Christ, and shows what they need in the way 
of further care from the Father. éyywxav, This verb has two senses, 
to learn and to know; the former being the original meaning. It is 
used here in this inchoative sense, 

Verse 11. & 7G dvépate cov, bx, 7.4. If we retained here the reading 
o8s, instead of #, the é r. évéuate would merely present the Father's 
name in behalf of the petition, “in thy name,” for thine own sake. But 
@ is attested by overwhelming diplomatic evidence, and being much the 
more difficult reading, is also internally probable. And this can have 
for its antecedent only évézar:-—“ in thy name, which thou hast given 
me.” Some commentators interpret this to mean that the Father 
bestowed on the Son his own name. But in the first place it is dif- 
ficult to conceive of the Father’s bestowing on the Son any of his own 
distinctive names; and we find no mention of any such thing in 
Scripture. And in the second place it is almost impossible to explain 
the phrase é@& r. évoz. in accordance with this. For évoya in such a 
phrase does not denote a personal designation, but what a person is 
himself. Meyer has probably pointed out the right interpretation, 
the clue to which he finds in verse 6. It is the name which the 
Father entrusted to the Son to make known to the disciples. And 
é& r. dvduate designates the sphere or element in which they are to be 
kept. As Christ kept the disciples true by his teachings, the basis 
of which was his revelation of the Father, so now he prays the 
Father to keep them holy in the same element of divine truth. ta 
denotes the purpose of r7pyeov, viz., the unity of the disciples, corres- 
ponding to that of of the Father and Son, xada-> juets. This unity is 
not one of sentiment, vor of outward organization, nor of action, but 
of inward nature and character, founded on union with Christ. This 
is already probable from the comparison with the divine unity which 
is of this essential character, and is rendered certain by the de- 
scription given verse 21. Unity of belief, or the outward harmony 
of individual Christians or of sects, is only indirectly connected with it ; 
and denominationalism is only remotely affected by it. Buta person 
has this union with other Christians by virtue of his union with Christ, 

Verse 15. odx gowrd—“I do not ask that you take them out of the 
world,” as might be expected from what has just been said. ta. This 
use of fa with verbs of asking and commanding in which the purpose 
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of the prayer or the command is the same as the prayer or command 
itself, and in which the use of ta for the infinitive is thus easily ex- 
plained, forms the transition to the still more degenerate use of it in 
an unmixed demonstrative sense.’ é rod zovnpod. This is the only in- 
stance of the use of this term in John’s gospel; but he uses it several 
times in his first epistle—2, 13 sq., 3,12. 5, 18 sq.—and always in 
the masculine referring to the evil one, Satan. This creates a pre- 
sumption in favor of that use here, which is not weakened, but rather 
strengthened by a consideration of what Christ would be likely to say 
here. The essential meaning would be the same in either case; but 
in speaking of the power of evil in the world, Christ and his disciples 
were more accustomed to think of its personal head, its Ruler, than 
of the abstract idea. And here the thought is such as naturally to 
suggest him. Christ’s prayer is not that his disciples may be taken 
out of the world, but delivered from the power of the evil One who 
rules the world. For examples of this use of éx where we should 
naturally expect aéxé (see Luke i. 71; Acts xii. 7; 2 Corinthians 
xi. 26). Christ’s prayer for his disciples, as he sees them exposed to 
the hatred of the world, is not for their deliverance from the physical 
dangers to which it exposes them, but from the temptations and snares 
which are incident to life in such an atmosphere. 

Verse 16 furnishes a reason fcr this prayer. They ought to be, it is 
right that they should be, delivered from the power of the evil one; for 
they do not belong to the world which he rules. And their separation 
from the world, too, is the same as Christ’s—xada> é¢yd—and such as to 
identify them with him, and give them a claim to the Father's care. 

Verse 17. dyiacov, This word has to be interpreted to correspond 
with its use in regard to Christ, verse 19, since there Christ uses it 
of both himself and his disciples, and evidently with the same mean- 
ing. ‘The word has two meanings, viz., to consecrate or set apart to 
holy uses; and to sanctify or purify,as is ordinarily done with those 
so set apart. And so in any proper consecration this latter would be 
included wherever it was necessary. In the consecration of impure 
things, purifying is the necessary concomitant. But where dyiacw 
is used of pure things, the consecration alone would be meant. Here 
where it is used of both Christ and his disciples, “‘ consecrate” is pro- 
bably the meaning, including as a necessary implication in the case 
of the latter the attendant purifying. & ry ddy%efg—in the truth— 
denotes the element in which the dyéacoy is to be accomplished. dddyos 
xt. 4, “Thy Word is truth,” which is therefore a reason for dyéacos. 
The consecration is to be accomplished in such a way as to do honor 


1 See Winer, 334, and Buttmann, 237. 
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to God’s word, which is also (see verse 14) the means employed by 
Christ in separating them from the world. 

Verse 18. xaidm¢ éué x. tr. 4, The pronoun here not being the enclitic, 
but the full accented form, is emphatic, contrasted with adrods. 
anéotetha, “I sent them into the world.” The reference is probably 
to the apostolic call, the two-fold object of which is stated by Mark to 
be first that they may be with him; and second, that he may send 
them forth to work miracles and to teach. It is the former that was 
mainly characteristic of them during Christ’s life; and in accordance 
with this they are generally called ~asyraf in the gospels. The other 
belongs chiefly to the period after he has left; but the aréorecda had 
taken place, and occasionally corresponding work had been done by 
them. This verse states the work for which they are to be con- 
secrated. They are not to be taken out of the world, but sent into 
the world as Christ was, to do a work in it, and his prayer is there- 
fore dytacov, 

Verse 19 states again what he has done toward the thing sought 
for in his prayer. He has consecrated himself, that they too may be 
consecrated in truth. The connection between their consecration 
and his is in the vital relation between them. He is not only their 
teacher, to tell them what to do, nor their example, to show them what 
to do; he is their life; he is the vine and they the branches; and so 
what he is and does they are to be and do through union with him. 
é& ddySefa—not now éy tH addy Seta, in the truth, but év ddy¥eta, in truth, 
truly, an adverbial phrase. 

This section, verses 9-19, contains the prayer of Christ for his im- 
mediate disciples. He continues first the presentation of their claims, 
viz., that they are still God’s, although entrusted to Christ, and that 
Christ has been glorified in them. And the former he includes in 
the general principle that all their possessions, 7. ¢., Christ's and the 
Father’s, are in common, which of course enforces any prayer that 
he may make. Then he presents the need of the disciples, that they 
are to be left in the evil world without their protector, who is coming 
to the Father to receive the reward of his faithfulness. His prayer 
is, therefore, that the Holy Father will keep them by the revelation 
to them of the same name—his own divine name—which he entrusted 
to the Son to make known to them. And this to the end that they 
may be one, as he and the Father are one. 

Verse 21. ta xad adrot év gutv dow, “That they may be in us,” not 
“that they may be one in us.” The & before dew is to be omitted 
on the authority of BC'D etc., KAC? etc., retain it. The diplo- 
matic evidence is thus pretty equally divided. But & bears evident 
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signs of being a gloss. This makes an important difference in the 
meaning, which would otherwise have been that this vital union with 
Christ was the cause of Christian union. As it is, Christian unity is 
union with Christ. At the same time it must be remembered that 
this unity, both from its nature and from the prominence given to it 
by Christ in this last prayer for his people, is a most important fact 
in the Christian life. And the time must come when Christians 
generally recognize more broadly, and at the same time more intel- 
ligently, that the things which separate Christians are incidental; 


‘ while that which unites real believers is essential. fa 6 xdopog x. Tt. 2., 


“in order that the world may believe that thou didst send me.” ob6— 
is emphatic—the Divine, as opposed to any other origin of Christi- 
anity. This supposes the recognition of the connection of believers 
with Christ on the part of the world, and makes the thing which is 
to be tested not that, but the reality of his connection with God. And 
he prays in view of this that their connection with himself and the 
Father may be real. 

Verse 22. xdy® x,t. 4. “And I have given them the glory which 
thou hast given me, that they may be one, as we are one.” States 
again what he has done to secure the object for which he prays. cvo— 
emphatic—contrasted with the Father. tiv d6Fav Hv dédwxds wor. What 
glory is meant by Christ it is difficult to determine. Meyer explains 
it of the heavenly glory. And this has in its favor the ordinary use 
of the term as applied to Christ, and its evident meaning in the im- 
mediate context, verse 24. But his explanation of the connection of 
this with the union which it is to produce, seems to me weak. He 
says: “‘ What bond of union can be so strong as this common hope of 
glory?” But this is to make the union one of feeling and sentiment, 
promoted by inspiring thoughts, instead of the vital union with 
Christ which is here depicted. Godet finds it in the ére jydzynodspe 
of verse 24; the love of God for Christ he imparts to his people. This 
has in its favor that it explains the connection pointed out beween défa 
and &, since the love of God may well be considered as leading to 
this vital union between believers and Christ. But dé£a is more out- 
ward than this, and as applied to Christ it is either the glory and 
splendor of his heavenly state, or the glory of his character, which 
made him so resplendent, even when his kingly glory was veiled. 
Hengstenberg explains it as being itself the union with the Father 
and Christ referred to here. But ta would scarcely connect two 
identical statements. Christ would scarcely say that his part in pro- 
ducing unity was to bestow it. But it is very difficult to find any 
interpretation that will satisfy these conditions consisting with the 
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outward nature of 8éa, and legitimately connecting it with the unity 
to which it is to lead. It may help us to consider two things: first 
that the union here described and prayed for by Christ already ex- 
isted in his disciples, and is necessary to discipleship; and that there- 
fore he must pray not for the thing itself, but for its progress and 
completeness. See in this connection the reredecwpdvor e’¢ & below, 
And second, that Christ had a glory peculiar to his earthly life (John 
i. 14) “a glory as of one only begotten from the Father, full of grace 
and truth.” This glory of character resembling and revealing the 
divine it is certain that Christ did bestow on his disciples in its 
germs during his earthly life. And in this way we may think of him 
as contributing his part to the perfect union with himself and the 
Father, of the body of believers in which this is the unifying prin- 
ciple. It must be remembered that this essential principle is not 
only the source of union, but also of excellence in the Christian body. 
And that as this is strengthened therefore, not only unity is in- 
creased, but also likeness to Christ. And so Christ, as he sees his 
people more one, as they become more united in him, beholds also 
that progress as the result of which the church for which he gave 
himself, and which he has purified with his word, he will one day 
present to himself glorious, not having spot or wrinkle, or any of such 
things, but holy and blameless. And the apostle Paul in his frequent 
delineation of the one body and its growth, couples together unity 
and perfectness in the same way. Now what Christ represents him- 
self as doing to bring about this glorious end is that he gives to his 
disciples some of his own likeness to God. And those whose charac- 
ters are thus assimilated to the Divine will crave constantly more 
perfect union with him. 

Verse 23. éy& &v abrotc, xat ob év éuoi—irregular construction, having 
as its basis, however, the appositional structure. But the two pro- 
nouns cannot be regarded as strictly in apposition with either jysis 
or the subject of dew. We have here the other side of the connection 
with God pointed out. He has already spoken of the two sides in the 
divine relation, “Thou in me, and I in thee”; but of the Christian 
union with God, only the one side, “They in us.” Now it is “we 
in them,” completing the representation. And at the same time he 
specifies more particularly the manner of it, as he ascribes their direct 
connection with God-head to himself, and only one mediated by him- 
self to the Father, “I in them, and thou in me,” ta dot rerehecwpévo, 
els &—“ That they may be perfected into one.” The evs & expresses 
that to which the reredecwpévor is directed, 
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JOHN STUART MILL AND CHRISTIANITY: 


R. TAINE, on a certain occasion, said to a bright young English- 
man: “ You lack philosophy. I mean what the Germans call 
metaphysics. You have learned men, but you have no thinkers. 
Your God impedes you. He is the supreme cause, and you dare not 
reason on causes out of respect for him. He is the most important 
personage in England. Yet this high rank has the inconvenience 
of all official positions; it produces a cant, prejudices, intolerance 
and courtiers.” 

“T assure you,” was the reply, “ that there are thinkers amongst us. 
We have, not to speak of others, John Stuart Mill, a political writer, 
a logician, a man who has reached a grand conception of the universe, 
a man who has an individual and complete idea of nature and 
the mind.” 

Our bright young Englishman lauded his hero extravagantly. 
Whatever John Stuart Mill did, there was one thing which he failed 
to do; he failed, as we shall soon discover, to “reach a grand con- 


ception of the universe,” to “ gain an individual and complete idea of 
nature and the mind.” 


But he was, undoubtedly, in the judgment of both colloquists, a 
thinker whom God did not impede. For, in his autobiography, 


1 The rhetorical cast of this paper is due to the fact that it was prepared and delivered as 
an address to the Alumni of the Rochester Theological Seminary at its late Commencement. 
(348) 
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equally interesting and mournful, he has declared himself a man 
without a religion and without a God. 

Christian apologists will act unwisely if they allow this man to go 
unanswered. He is too great, too confident, too plausible, too fasci- 
nating, to remain unchallenged. It will not do to say—here I 
introduce a new rhetorical figure—that he did not ordinarily use a 
Damascus blade, well-tempered and elaborately wrought. But it 
may be successfully shown that, in his negligent and supercilious con- 
flict with Christianity, his sword, though displaying a metallic lustre, 
had all the fragility of lath. 

Let humble men venture to enter the lists against this doughty 
knight. He is, from almost every point of view, immeasurably their 
superior, but it should be remembered that Homer sometimes nods, 
that Socrates has his superstitions, that Plato has his fancies. Phi- 
losophers sometimes blunder, and the blunder may be detected and 
exposed by very common men. 

I assure you that Mr. Mill, because of a premature disparagement 
and contempt of Christianity, went out against it in armor and with 
weapons which were not of proof. He thought that he had scattered 
an ambuscade, when he let off his small artillery as he passed; he 
did not know that the great guns of an impregnable fortress were not 
provoked to reply. Christianity is not to be demolished by meta- 
physicians and logicians, who turn aside with such purpose from their 
main path. It demands with firm stubborness the honor of at least 
one direct and vigorous campaign before it will consent to yield. It 
insists on suffering nothing less than a glorious defeat. 

Mr. Mill should be answered, for the reason that the impression 
will obtain that he is as mighty in his infidel polemics as he is in logic 
and political economy. Men will say one to another, “The repu- 
diation of Christianity by the foremost mind of England raises a 
prodigious presumption against Christianity.” And if no answer is 
returned, they will go about boasting that no answer can be returned. 
You shall hear the note of triumph from superficial and conceited 
youths who everywhere abound—youths who know no more of Mr. 
Mill than that he is acknowledged great; youths who have never read 
so much as the title pages of his books. Your barber will appeal to 
him while he holds your nose between his finger and thumb. Your 
tailor will prattle of him while he takes your measure for a waist- 
coat. Your college student will pause, in his unsuccessful scanning 
of Horace, to laud him, 

Why is it not wise to show these youths who are flying their little 
flags and beating their little drums that Mr. Mill, strong in almost 
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everything else, has in infinite weakness ventured an assault upon 
Christianity ? 

But before taking up for careful consideration the method of his 
assault, we may legitimately bestow a little attention upon Mr. Mill 
himself. Who and what is this man who, sheathing his unbloody 
sword, is claiming a triumph? Possibly we shall discover that the 
man himself, apart from his reasonings, affords a sufficient explana- 
tion of his religious position and attitude ; that between the character 
of the man and the spirit of Christianity there is a radical dissonance. 

It is fashion in many quarters to disparage the intellectual ability 
and the scientific achievements of Mr. Mill. This is not the part of 
wisdom. Undoubtedly this man was not a genius, he was not pos- 
sessed of creative power; he was not an originator; he was nota 
seer; he did not belong in the same class with Shakspeare and 
Goethe, with Kant and Descartes. He was not born; he was made. 
He was the product of culture, and that not the best. He was his 
father’s son; but he was even more his father’s manufacture. James 
Mill is the explanation of John Stuart Mill. 

Nevertheless, only a mind of extraordinary vigor and fertility 
could endure the remorseless drill to which this man was subjected, 
retain the form into which it was moulded, multiply applications of 
principles which it had been taught, advance from its inherited pre- 
mises to conclusions hitherto unsuspected. The marble was good, 
else the statue would not have been so firm and so fair. 

Nor should the scientific achievements of Mr. Mill be underrated. 
They are partial and imperfect; but they are real. Many are the 
fine truths which he has evolved, truths which abler men will turn 
to account. For he certainly did not turn them to the best account ; 
he did not use them well. They were distorted in false processes, 
pilloried in false conclusions. It is noticeable that keen men, men 
whose natures have obtained catholic and harmonious development, 
men like the sagacious President of Yale College, pronounce upon 
him the verdict of inconclusiveness. Inconclusive, because he refused, 
in obedience to the canons of positive philosophy, to go forward to 
ultimate results; because in his singular blindness to Christianity, 
which informs everything of modern civilization, he failed to discern 
the entire contents of any subject which he handled; because his in- 
tellectual machinery lacked power and right inward adjustment. 
His book on Liberty, which he acknowledged to be in many respects 
his chef d’euvre, which, in the reduction of the authority of civil 
society to the minimum, lays undue emphasis on socialistic notions, can 
hardly be accepted by men of balanced faculties and accurate thought. 
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In his logic, misled by a false philosophy and a false conception of the 
nature of the syllogism, he forbids you to affirm, even to seek for 
evidence, that in distant parts of the stellar regions there is the 
uniformity in the succession of events, otherwise called the law of 
causation, which obtains within the narrow limits of your terrestrial 
observation and experience. And this in the very teeth of spectrum 
analysis, all of whose suggestions point in exactly the contrary direc- 
tion; and in the very teeth of the finest astronomical discoveries. 
He was unwilling to find in creation traces of a plan, lest he should 
be compelled to acknowledge a Creator. Refusing thus to the uni- 
verse even the consistency of chaos, it cannot be justly said of him 
that he reached “a grand conception of the universe,” that he gained 
“an individual and complete idea of nature and the mind.” The 
“universe” is a conundrum that he gave up; “ nature and the mind” 
he refused on principle to explore to their depths. 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Mill disappointed even those who, at 
the outset of his career, welcomed him most hopefully. He has not 
a following. He equally fails as a philosophical and a parliamentary 
leader. The obituary notices of him, under an ostentatious show of 
respect and deference, contain a hostile criticism. 

I think that his exchange of a servile homage paid to his father 
for an infatuated devotion paid to the woman who subsequently be- 
came his wife, will take its place among the chief curiosities of litera- 
ture. Undoubtedly a keen psychologist will be able to show that the 
severe constraint which was imposed upon his earlier life accounts for 
the pitiable extravagances of his later career. It is probable also that 
an acute philosophical historian of literature will be able to discern in 
his writings traces of this remarkable inward revolution. 

I know of no man deserving to be called great whom it is so difficult 
fairly to estimate. A product of culture, rather than of nature; in- 
cisive, rather than comprehensive; cold, yet capable of torrid heats; 
a vassal to persons, yet a depiser of the public; a discoverer, but not 
an inventor; analytic, but not synthetic; a slave to prejudice, yet 
inquisitive and innovating; refined, yet often coarse; self-controlled, 
yet erratic; challenging admiration, yet disappointing admiration ; 
kindling enthsiasm, yet quenching enthusiasm; scientific, yet unscien- 
tific; a builder, yet not a founder; a Uhlan, but not a general; a 
gatherer of material, but not an organizer of material; it is easy to 
over-estimate him, equally easy to under-estimate him. 

But I must not occupy myself with generalities. The point to be 
taken is this: Know Mr. Mill well, know Christianity well; and, 
whether Mr. Mill be perfect or imperfect, whether Christianity be 
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true or false, it will appear the most natural thing in the world that 
the religion is rejected by the man. 

Christianity enjoins humility, because it professes to reveal a God. 
Mr. Mill knows no God save the ideal of human imagination which 
human endeavor may realize; he attributes supremacy to man; he 
is himself a man; why shall he go down upon his face? Proud 
toward God—his philosophy warrants this. But does he not contra- 
dict his philosophy when he flaunts his contempt of the people ? 
Ought he not to cry: “A man’s a man for a’ that?” This is the 
voice of Christianity: “He that humbleth himself shall be exalted.” 
Mr. Mill would echo the sentiment of Emerson: “ Humility is the 
virtue of the whipped dog.” Christianity requires repentance for sin ; 
Mr. Mill is ignorant of the vocabulary of repentance. Christianity 
offers a divine Saviour; Mr. Mill does not confess a need of salvation. 

Gentlemen, here, on the one hand, is your man, proud, self- 
righteous, self-sufficient; here, on the other hand, is Christianity, 
teaching humility, penitence, faith in God. Which is the more ad- 
mirable, the spirit of the man, or the spirit of the religion? It is 
natural, it is inevitable, that the man, being what he is, should reject 
the religion, being what it is. There is natural incompatibility here, 
and the two must be tried on their merits. This man’s rejection of 
Christianity cannot be claimed to raise so much as a presumption 
against Christianity. For I, with equal reason, may reply that it 
raises a presumption against him. 

But if we advance a step in our comparison of the two, the religion 
will seem to gain an advantage over the man. I discover that to the 
conjugal sanctities which are disclosed in the sacred Scriptures, the 
enlightened moral sense of the world pays the profoundest homage. 
But I also discover that Mr. Mill did not respect those sanctities. 
Far be it from me to hint that he was not scrupulously chaste; for, 
like a distinguished man of our own country, whom many-tongued 
rumor has cruelly assailed, there was that about him, that indescrib- 
able effluence and aroma of character, which rebuts the otherwise 
probable testimony of the most suspicious circumstances. But, my 
brother, even you, with all your meekness, would fiercely forbid such 
an intimacy with your wife as this man maintained with the woman 
whose husband he disrespectfully praised while living, and contempt- 
uously eulogized when dead, and whom (I mean the woman of 
course) he afterwards married, and finally apotheosized. Behold here 
the identity of the requirements of Christianity and of the enlightened 
moral sense. Mr. Mill flaunted those requirements. Do you wonder 
that he rejected Christianity? Nay, do you not see that he sanc- 
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tified Christianity by his rejection of it, and at the same time 
condemned himself? 

Undoubtedly the denial of Christianity may often be accounted for 
by the character of him who denies it; just as the discovery of 
universal poltroonery is explaimed by the fact that the discoverer is 
himself a poltroon. Unbelief thrives, not by what a man proves, but 
by what he is. 

I may as well say here—for I can think of no place where it may 
appropriately be said—that what Mr. Mill knowingly rejected was 
not the genuine Christianity, but that wretched travesty of it, that 
horrible hyper-Calvinism, that ghastly skeleton, which his grim 
father had lighted upon in some dismal theological crypt. And while, 
right royally indignant, he was battering this monstrous chimera 
with his metaphysical bludgeon, the sweetly reasonable Christianity 
sent in from afar a certified alibi. Nevertheless, such were his 
avowed principles and manifest personal qualities, that it is certain 
that the sweetly reasonable Christianity would also have been rejected. 

But let him have opportunity to speak for himself: “Iam one of 
the few examples in this country of one who has not thrown off belief, 
but never had it; I grew up in a negative state with regard to it. 
I looked upon the modern exactly as I did upon the ancient religion, 
as something which in no way concerned me.” 

We should understand these words. Mr. Mill, accepting in child- 
hood the infidelity of his father, with the reasons for it which he was 
then incapable of thoroughly comprehending, never allowed himself, 
so far as we can learn, after arriving at mature and disciplined man- 
hood, impartially to investigate that system of religion which has in 
all ages commanded the faith of men incomparably greater and better 
than himself. 

I speak advisedly. For, though it is intimated that among his 
unpublished writings are certain dissertations upon Christianity, yet 
the words just now quoted place it beyond question that the subject 
of those dissertations had no fair chance for itself before the tribunal 
of his thought. The cause was pre-judged before the examination 
was begun. The object of the examination was the verification of 
the pre-judgment; consequently the examination was a farce. 
Frederick W. Robertson and James Freeman Clark would place side 
by side the Greek religion and Christianity, Jupiter and Jehovah, 
Buddha and Christ, and discover that something of truth is in them 
all; Mr. Mill would place all these together, and discover that they 
are equally chimeras and fables—unless, indeed, Christianity and 
Jehovah and Christ are conspicuously the most chimerical and 
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fabulous. Yes, the religion which has transformed the world, which 
is the inspiration of modern civilization, which is rapidly gaining 
universality, was examined by this man, as one would contemptuously 
and sneeringly examine the exploded notion that “ Nature abhors a 
vacuum.” 

Now Christianity, whether true or false, is a sublime fact in the 
world; nothing has ever so mightily influenced the human race. Yet 
Mr. Mill scouted it as a thing which in no way concerned him. 

The true scientific spirit is impartial, it neglects no least and most 
insignificant phenomenon; yet Mr. Mill, arrogantly claiming a 
pre-eminent possession of the scientific spirit, does not blush to say 
that he grew up in a negative state with respect to the most 
astounding phenomenon which ever sought the eyes of men. 

This cool admission ought to put this man without a religion and 
without a God out of court as a witness qualified to testify either for 
or against Christianity. It ought to make his pretentious unbelief 
as innocuous as milk. 

But Mr. Mill hardly deals fairly with himself in the statement 
which I have quoted from him. He has reasons for his rejection of 
Christianity. “My father early taught me,” he says in substance, 
“that the argument of Butler’s Analogy is conclusive. It is just as 
credible that the God of the Bible is infinitely wise and good as that 
the God of Nature is infinitely wise and good. But he also taught 
me that nature, full of evil as it is, does not reveal such a God; 
rather it reveals a God, if it reveals one at all, of precisely the 
opposite character. The simple fact of evil invalidates both nature 
and the Bible as revelations of a wise and good God; it also 
invalidates Christianity. This reasoning of my father closed for me 
the question of Christianity, and I have never re-opened it.” 

Here we have it. Christianity came to John Stuart Mill and said 
to him: “I ask your faith, and I will gladly produce such positive 
evidence as will satisfy you.” “ Hold!” interrupted Mr. Mill, “you 
claim to come from God. But because of what I find in nature, and 
because of what I find in the Bible, I cannot believe that there is a 
wise and good God; consequently, I cannot believe in you.” “ Yes, 
but if there be a God at all, he must be infinite; and you, who are 
only finite, cannot of course to-day or to-morrow understand all his 
ways, or reconcile all his doings. If you had a little child—unfor- 
tunately you have not—he would at times wonder why you set him 
such difficult tasks, and the kind severity of your discipline would 
often seem to him nothing less than cruelty. But your consolation 
would be that, as his faculties developed, he would come to under- 
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stand and justify you. But, I add, since you claim to be possessed 
of the scientific spirit, les me ask you whether it is not your duty to 
waive your merely negative objections to me, objections which are 
at least supposably occasioned by the limitations of your faculties 
and the meagreness of your knowledge, and fairly consider the 
positive proofs which I offer for myself. These proofs are—” “ Have 
done!” Mr. Mill impatiently cries, “I will not listen to your positive 
proofs. Faith in you has its immediate difficulties. Because of 
those difficulties, and without allowing you opportunity to exhibit 
your credentials, I reject you, I refuse you a hearing. Begone!” 
This is the whole story. Mr. Mill drove Christianity from his 
tribunal without giving it a chance to demonstrate itself, even to 
state itself. He impeached its witnesses before they began to speak. 
And I affirm that his treatment of it was as wickedly unscientific as 
one can well conceive. If a theory of his had been so summarily 
rejected, he would have filled heaven and earth with shrieks of 
indignant protest. He would have cried: “ You have no right to 
reject my theory because of difficulties which belong to the nature of 
its subject; you are bound to examine it and weigh the evidence 
which it offers for itself.” Take his theory of morals, the so-called 
utilitarian theory. It contradicts the primitive convictions, the 
primordial instincts, of ninety-nine men out of every hundred. 
Suppose that Mr. Lecky, his distinguished opponent in moral science, 
had said to him: “ Your theory, so soon as you state it, reveals 
insuperable difficulties ; therefore, without listening to what you have 
to say for it, I reject it.” Mr. Mill would have laughed Mr. Lecky 
to scorn, and would have cried all abroad, ‘‘ Behold this pretender to 
science, this stupid bigot, this despicable. charlatan!” And the 
denunciation and invective would have been just. Indeed, Mr. Mill, - 
thanks to the anesthetic quality of his singular self-complacency, 
finds himself painlessly choked in the precise noose with which he 
attempted to strangle Christianity. He has gone on swimmingly in 
the develapment of his psychological theory of matter; and, by a 
skillful juggling with words, he has applied his theory to mind. 
“Mind, do you not plainly see? is a series of feelings or thread of 
consciousness, supplemented by, or with a back-ground of believed 
possibilities of consciousness.” Very well, so far. But something 
must be said concerning memory and expectation. And nothing can 
be said concerning these, according to the theory, except by an 
assumption, of which only the blindest of all heroes is capable, that 
the “series of feelings” otherwise known as mind, can be conscious 
of itself, Already we have had a “series of feelings” that can believe 
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in possibilities of consciousness. Now we have a “series of feelings” 
that is self-conscious. Mr. Mill sees the rock upon which his theory 
is dashing. And he cries out, with strange composure, neither 
terrified nor mortified: “‘ We are thus reduced to the alternative of 
believing that the mind is something different from a series of feelings, 
or that something which ex-hypothesi is but a series of feelings can 
be aware of itself.” One would think that he would now give up his 
theory. Not so. Standing serene on the scaffold, with the rope 
around his neck, he quietly observes that the fault is not in the 
theory, but in the facts; wriggles out of the noose, jumps from the 
scaffold, shoulders his theory, leaps over the contradictory facts, and 
moves on briskly. Evidently, he has discovered a philosophical 
doctrine of justification by faith by the efficacy of which he and his 
theory with him are delivered from the law of death. This theory 
can bear a load of difficulties under which the back of Christianity 
would be hopelessly broken. 

Christianity has its difficulties. They are conspicuous, and must 
be confessed. But the difficulties do not of themselves warrant a 
rejection of Christianity. For everything has its difficulties— 
insuperable if the examination be critical. You cannot prove the 
reality of matter, as something different from mind; you cannot prove 
the reality of mind as something different from matter. All 
reasoning pre-supposes axioms which must be accepted by faith. 
There is a point where the argument for virtue breaks down, and 
you are compelled to fall back upon faith. There is a point where 
the argument against sin breaks down, and you are compelled to fall 
back upon instinct. Difficulties! they thicken with the progress of 
investigation; just as the hero who rushes into the heart of the battle 
multiplies his foes. To the ignorant man, one sphinx proposes an 
unanswerable riddle; the scholar is baffled by a hundred sphinxes. 

For six thousand years the world has presented to the scientific 
faculty innumerable enigmas and apparent contradictions; is it a 
strange thing that the moral faculty is in like manner perplexed? 
If a drop of dew on a rose-leaf has in it abysses which I cannot 
fathom, shall [ reject Christianity because I cannot measure the 
height and the length and the breadth of it? If the summer shower 
which ripens the wheat, also festers the night-shade, shall I reject 
Christianity because the grace of God which is in it not only renews 
the penitent soul, but also hardens the soul that is already obdurate? 

The problem of sin, difficult as it is, insoluble as it is by the 
human faculties, affords no sufficient ground for an impugnment of the 
wisdom and goodness of God. 
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Of course it is idle to attempt to dismiss it by euphemistic art. It 
will retire before no blandishment of words. It is a horrible omni- 
presence ; and from what sensitive soul does it not sometimes extort 
shrieks of despair ? 

There are schemes and societies for the abolition of it. Mr. Gregg, 
in his “ Enigmas of Life,” discourses cheerily ; but with what diabolical 
persistence it holds its own! 

Stili, if one be of a sanguine and hopeful turn, he will suspect that 
evil is a malady of man, rather than a factor of his nature; and he 
will discern signs of its giving way. There is an amelioration of it 
which seems to tend toward the extirpation of it. Education dissi- 
pates darkness and anesthetics banish pain. But what is more note- 
worthy, there is at work in the world a potent influence which so 
affects human souls that they are able to welcome evil, to regard it 
as possessing sacramental efficacy, to get sweetness out of it; and 
finally to separate from it almost regretfully, as they depart for 
another world where absolute good casts no shadow. Here is a fact 
which must not be neglected, that between a human soul and evil as 
evil there is produced a gulf as deep and wide as that which separated 
the rich man in torment from Lazarus in Abraham’s bosom. It is 
significant that this deliverance from evil, this practical extirpation 
of evil in its relations to those who are delivered, is effected by one 
who claims to come from God, even to be the Son of God. And since 
God cannot be at feud with himself, the natural presumption is that 
if any one is criminally responsible for the existence of evil, that one 
cannot be God. 

Is the responsibility then upon me? Why shall we not answer out- 
right, Yes? Evil stands evermore in close connection with human 
sin. The explanation of evil is sin. Evil impugns not God’s wisdom 
and goodness, but the wisdom and goodness of man. 

If one, intent on securing a verdict against God, objects that it is 
inconsistent with Divine wisdom and goodness that moral beings 
should be created capable of sinning, may I not reply that the very 
definition of a finite moral being must, so far as we know, include 
capability of sinning? : 

If it be additionally objected that a wise and good God ought not 
to have created moral beings, since they would be environed by these 
tremendous possibilities of sinning and suffering, may I not reply— 
“Who art thou, O man, that darest affirm that it was better that God 
should eternally inhabit a universe in which brute nature was the 
highest created nature, than people the universe with those who bore 
his own image and were capable of sharing forever his own felicity ?” 
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Who shall venture to require of God that he content himself with 
such an aborted creation? I can well conceive that if our critical 
philosopher were self-existent, and could survey such a dwarfed crea- 
tion, he would chide God for not having created man, even though 
he stood capable of choice between heaven and hell. 

Given the facts of man’s moral being and man’s sin, together with 
a redemption unmistakably accomplishing, the problem of evil seems 
always possible of a solution which will not involve a denial of the 
wisdom and goodness of God. This old Boethius, fourteen hundred 
years ago, clearly apprehended and generously acknowledged. 

Meanwhile, it is observable—and this is a most significant fact— 
that as men approach a realization of the divine ideal of human in- 
tegrity, they are more and more impressed by the mingled justice 
and mercy of God; and though surrounded by and suffering evil, 
they cry, “Bless the Lord, O my soul, and all that is within me bless 
his holy name.” 

In view of what has now been said, it may safely be affirmed that 
the rejection of Christianity because of the difficulties which it pre- 
sents, even because of the portentous and awful fact of evil which it 
does not presume to deny, is wholly unwarrantable. The difficulties 
are closely connected with circumstances which suggest the method 
of their resolution—a resolution which will vindicate, rather than 
disprove, the wisdom and goodness of God. 

It remains to be considered that, while the perplexities which 
beset Christianity, as they beset everything else, half explain them- 
selves by their own manifest constitution and relations, and even 
throw a dim light on the rectitude of the divine government, Christi- 
anity offers in its own behalf positive evidences which no one who 
claims the scientific spirit can rightly neglect. Not negative evidence 
against, but positive evidence for, is proof of the highest kind; and 
the latter infinitely outweighs the former. Positiveness is mightier 
than negativeness. A single syllable of positive testimony refutes a 
whole volume of collected and classified difficulties and perplexities 
on the contrary side. Bishop Butler, in one of his Durham charges, 
set forth this principle as follows: “A man may be fully convinced 
of the truth of a matter, and upon the strongest reasons, and yet not 
be able to answer all the difficulties which may be raised upon it.” 
A sound principle, which no one will have the temerity to question. 

Now Christianity offers for itself “‘ the strongest reasons.” It con- 
fronts every phase of unbelief with appropriate evidence. It has 
provided a many volumed apologetic literature, which can justly 
challenge the admiration of the most gifted souls. 
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But Mr. Mill, so far as appears, never condescended to read a 
page of it. One ought not be surprised by this; for it is question- 
able whether he ever read the original records of Christianity. If he 
had been a critical, even though an unbelieving student of the Bible, 
the fact would have been revealed somewhere and somehow in his 
writings. 

Indeed, his principal objection against Christianity is one which you 
may hear urged any day by ignorant striplings about whose chins 
the brown beard has not yet began to curl. 

Ah, the coterie life of this man! How did it shut him out from the 
great world! Moses and Isaiah, John and Paul, did not cross his 
narrow firmament. And the supernal light which flushed it, he did 
not suspect of proceeding from the Sun of Righteousness. 

It is difficult to suppress one’s indignation against this superb 
Alcibiades, who treated Christianity with a neglect so horribly un- 
scientific and contemptuous. Indeed, it would appear from the tone 
of some of his essays, that, like Walter Savage Landor, he was 
theoretically a pagan. 

If the apologists for religion had failed to meet the men of modern 
science on their own ground, if they had failed to offer them evidence 
which their own distinctive principles would not forbid them to con- 
sider, the superciliousness of Mr. Mill might claim for itself a shadow 
of excuse. But there has been no such failure. The champions of 
religion have not been slow to learn that what was the principal and 
most credible evidence yesterday, is not the principal and most credi- 
ble evidence to-day. They frankly confess that, for the so-called 
positive philosopher, miracles, instead of proving Christianity, render 
Christianity more difficult to be proved; and that the ontological 
argument, once so convincing, hangs covered with rust in the 
remotest corner of the arsenal. 

They have even modified their definition of Christianity, bringing 
out conspicuously the three following elements: First, a Christ who 
gave the religion, and was, in a very profound sense, himself the re- 
ligion; second, moral precepts for the moral enlightenment of men; 
third, moral forces for the moral transformation of men. From these 
three elements of the definition of Christianity they have drawn out 
three lines of evidence in support of it. 

I briefly indicate the first line. The conception of Christ in litera- 
ture can only be accounted for by his existence in history. Certain 
Galilean peasants, eighteen centuries ago, introduced him into litera- 
ture. Is anyone so infatuated as to affirm that they created him? 
Or shall we say that he was the product either of Jewish, or of 
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Roman, or of Greek thought? But Christ is not a Jew, nor yet a 
Roman, nor yet a Greek. He is a man, at home in every clime, 
under every sky, in the midst of every civilization; anda man whose 
mysterious atmosphere is suggestive of the immensity and exaltation 
of heaven. 

He appeared in human literature, not to say human history, when 
Cesar ruled the world; he is to-day the recognized ideal of humanity. 
Think what advance has been made, since his first appearance, in 
philosophy, in morals, in al! the sweet and gracious amenities of life. 
Still he holds his place; the world has not outgrown him; poets and 
moralists, and all profound thinkers stand in awe and adoration before 
the original august conception of him. The story of Christ is of itself 
the demonstration of his historic existence. 

The moral teachings of Christianity are offered next in the way of 
evidence. They are given in a book which is eighteen hundred years 
old. Since that book was written, Paley and Butler, Wayland and 
Alexander, Mill and Lecky, have prosecuted their investigations in 
the splendid field of moral science. They have developed their theo- ‘ 
ries of ethical philosophy, the intuitional and the inductive. But not 
one moral precept of Christ or of his apostles have they refuted or 
improved upon. A Unitarian minister, Charles Carroll Everett, in 
the book entitled “ Christianity and Modern Thought,” boldly affirms 
that “the moral teaching of Christ is absolutely true — true as his 
thought of God.” And Dr. Bellows declares more generally, ‘“ Christ’s 
statements, Christ’s character, Christ’s words, do not become anti- 
quated.” We are not called upon to explain away, as superstitions 
of the time, any of the certain words he said, or thoughts ke had, or 
commandments he left. When we get, as we certainly do get in 
hundreds of cases, at Christ’s own words; when we really see the 
true person and bearing and spirit of Jesus, we behold, we recognize, 
we know a Being who, transferred to this age, and placed in the 
centre of the choicest circle of saints and sages whom culture and sci- 
ence and wisdom could collect, would bear just the same exalted rela- 
tion of superiority to them that he did to the fishermen and publicans 
and kings and high-priests and noble women and learned rabbi of his 
own day. We should not hesitate, any more than they did, to call 
him Master and Lord; to say: “To whom else shall we go? Thou 
hast the words of eternal life.” 

Francis William Newman has objected to the ethical teachings of 
Christianity—that they are impracticable. May we not accept the 
words of Benjamin Jowett as a sufficient answer to the objection ? 
“ Our Saviour taught a lesson absolutely free from all the influences 
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of a surrounding world. He made the last perfect revelation of God 
to man—a revelation not indeed immediately applicable to the state 
of society or the world, but in its truth and purity, inexhaustible by 
the after generations of men; and of the first application of the truth 
which he taught, as a counsel of perfection, to the actual circum- 
stances of mankind, we have the example in the epistles.” 

How shall we account for the incomparable ethical teachings of 
Christianity ? How else than by the admission that Christianity came 
from God in heaven, the embodiment of eternal truth, and spake as 
never man spake ? 

The third positive evidence for Christianity is its manifold posses- 
sion of moral forces for the transformation of human character. 

On the 20th of May, 1806, a boy was born in London. He was 
educated by his scholarly father into hatred and contempt of Christi- 
anity. Before he reached his twelfth year he had learned more from 
books than most young men have learned when they are graduated 
from college. He devoted himself to severe intellectual labors, and 
by his achievements in philosophy he gained an illustrious name. 

But he knew no God, consequently his character lacked a divine 
quality. He knew no Christ, consequently his character lacked a 
sweet humility. He knew no immortality, consequently his thought 
and life were stinted. He pleaded for tolerance of opinion, but who- 
soever contradicted him was banished from his presence. He clamored 
for free discussion, but his arrows were cruelly barbed. He was the 
champion of the people, but he counselled superior men to go down to 
the people in a full consciousness of their superiority. He dethroned 
Jehovah, but he enthroned in his place awoman. He ended his life, 
not triumphantly at the gates of the New Jerusalem, but despair- 
ingly beside the sepulchre of his best beloved, whose personal being 
had become extinct. 

On a certain unknown day, in a certain unknown year, more than 
eighteen centuries ago, a boy was born in Tarsus, a city of Cilicia. 
He, too, was carefully taught and trained; he zealously perfected 
himself in a religion which was not a religion. He dressed himself 
in a righteousness which he himself had wrought, and many times in 
the day appeared before Jehovah for approval. He companied with 
the elect, and shunned the multitude, whom ignorance had bewil- 
dered and sin had brutalized. He was the defender of orthodoxy, 
and breathed out threatenings and slaughter against those who were 
innocently delighting themselves with what was unspeakably better 
than orthodoxy. 


Jesus of Nazareth met him, enlightened him, transformed him. 
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His pride, his bigotry, his cruelty, vanished. He became a servant 
of servants; he named himself the chief of sinners; he claimed the 
lowest place among the apostles ; he risked his life for degraded men 
whom he never had seen; he took the world on his heart; he be- 
lieved that the earth would become a new earth; he believed that 
the human race would live the life of God; by his intercourse with 
invisible and eternal realities his being was every day enlarged and 
exalted; when his arms became weak by age, he committed his 
sacred trust to youths of assured fidelity; when he died, his face 
was toward the glory about to be revealed. 

Look upon the men whom [ have contrasted. Then tell me whether 
or no Christianity is possessed of moral forces for the transformation 
of human character. 

In Paul, in Augustine, in John Bunyan—why shall I lengthen the 
lustrous catalogue ?—we behold the realization of the spiritual and 
divine morality which Christ enjoined. These individual transform- 
ations have brought about the transformation of society ; and lo, the 
Christian civilization which exhibits the glory of the Son of God! 

Now I affirm that there is not a single principle of positive philos- 
ophy which can justly require of those who maintain it, that they 
reject as irrelevant the three-fold evidence for Christianity which I 
have been indicating. 

But we have not the slightest reason to believe that John Stuart 
Mill ever gave a moment's thought to this evidence which is so ex- 
actly suited to his case. 

Yet in the twenty-fifth chapter of his logic, entitled, ‘‘Of the 
Grounds of Disbelief,” he admits the relevancy of precisely this kind 
of evidence; implying that if Christianity could offer it, it would 
attain to no inconsiderable success in the demonstration, not only of 
the truth of its doctrine, but also of the credibility of its miracles. 
Christianity does offer this evidence, but Mr. Mill refused to consider it. 

All that this man did was to stand before Christianity, and say to 
it impudently: “Thou art false.” An cpse diwit, only an ipse dimit. 

John Stuart Mill has passed on into the solemn eternities; Chris- 
tianity remains with us. In vain will you seek on the face of it a 
single scratch from the sword of lath so weakly and wildly brandished. 


C. B. CRANE. 


HARTFuRD, Conn. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Critical and Exegetical Handbook to the Epistle to the Romans. By 
Heinricu Aueust WILHELM Meyer, TH.D., Oberconsistorialrath, 
Hannover. Translated from the fifth edition of the German, by 
Rev. Joun C. Moors, B.A., Hamburg. Vol. I. Octavo, pp. 324. 
Price, $3.00. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong and Company. 1878. 


This is the second instalment (part fourth) of Dr. Meyer’s commentary 
on the New Testament, as translated and published under the general 
editorial supervision of Rev. Dr. W. P. Dickson, Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Glasgow. In our notice of the Commentary on the 
Galatians, six months ago, we gave some account of the characteristics, 
aims and excellence of this great work. We will use our space now with 
one or two citations, by way of example, from the volume before us, 
which embraces about one half of the Epistle. 

And first, from a Preface written specially for this edition by the 
lamented author (and the last production of his pen, as he died June 21, 
1873, in his 74th year), we take a passage that cannot be too carefully 
pondered by all, whether teachers or preachers, who attempt to “ handle 
the Word of God.” Dr. Meyer says: 


Respecting the object and intention of my Commentaries no special explanation is needed, 
since, in point of fact, these are obvious on the face of them. They aim at exactly ascertain- 
ing and establishing on due grounds the purely historical sense of Scripture. This aim is so 
clear and so lofty, that all the produce of one’s own thoughts and subjective speculation must 
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fall entirely into the background, and must not be allowed to mix up anything of its own 
with what objectively stands forth in the revelation of the New Testament and simply seeks 
to be understood just as it so stands. For exegesis is an historical science, because the sense 
of Scripture, the investigation of which is its task, can only be regarded and treated as an 
historical fact ; as positively given, it can only be known, proved, established, and set forth 
so as to be clearly and surely understood, by the positive method of studying the grammar, 
the usus loquendi, and the connection in detail as well as in its wider and widest sense, 
Exegetical research, therefore, cannot regard any definitions of the doctrinal system of a 
church as binding or regulative for its operations, as if forsooth, in cases where the Confession 
has spoken, its duty were to seek only what it was a prori directed to seek, and thereupon 
to find only what it so seeks. No! it is just when perfectly unprejudiced, impartial, and 
free—and thus all the more consciously and consistently guided simply and solely by those 
historically given factors of its science—that it is able with genuine humility to render to the 
church, so far as the latter maintains its palladium in the pure Word of God, real and whole- 
some service for the present and the future. Unhappily the Church of Rome, by its unchange- 
able tradition beyond the pale of Scripture, and now completely by its Vaticanum, has refused 
to receive such service in all points affecting its peculiar doctrine. But with the Evangelical 
Church it is otherwise. However deep may be the heavings of conflicting elements within it, 
and however long may be the duration of the painful throes which shall at last issue—accord- 
ing to the counsel of God and when his hour has come—in a happier time for the church when 
men’s minds shall have attained a higher union, the pure word of Scripture, in its historical 
truth and clearness and in its world-subduing divine might, disengaged from every addition 
of human scholasticism and its dividing formule, must and shall at length become once more 
a wonderful power of peace unto unity of faith and love. The Evangelical Church bears in- 
alienably in its bosom the Word as the living and imperishable leaven of that final develop- 
ment. Such is the ideal goal, which the scientific exposition of Scripture, while it desires 
nothing else than to elucidate and further the true historical understanding of Scripture, may 
never lose sight of in regard to the church, which is built on the Word. 


We will now show how the author, in pursuing his method and follow- 
ing his principles (remembering that he was a Pedobaptist State Church 
dignitary) deals with a passage of great special as well as general interest 
to us, viz., Romans vi. 3,4. We preserve all the author's references. 
His comments is: 


Ver. 3. *H] or, if this (ver. 2) should still appear doubtful. See Hartung, Partikell. II. p. 
61 ; Baeumlein, Partik. p. 182. Comp. vii. 1—éyvoeire] presupposes an acquaintance with 
the moral nature of baptism; it must in fact have been an experimental acquaintance, With 
this knowledge, how absurd would be that ¢jcouev év airg/ Comp. 1 Cor. vi. 2—éseor] all we 
who, not stronger than oirves, but put differently; not characterising, but designating the 
whole collectively —éBamric@nner eis X. ‘I. cis tov Odv. x. 7. A.] we, who were baptized in refer- 
ence to Christ Jesus! (we who through baptism became those specifically belonging to Him), 
were baptized in reference to his death; i. e., we were brought through our baptism into the 
fellowship of his death ; so that we have a real share ethically in his death, through the cessa- 
tion of all our life for sin. Theodore of Mopsuestia: 7d Bdérricua Kowwvors moet tod Oavdrov 
tod Xpiorod. Ambrosiaster: ‘cum baptizamur, commorimur Christo;” Bengel: “perinde 
est, ac si eo momento Christus pro tali homine, et talis homo pro Christo pateretur, moreretur, 
sepeliretur.” This interpretation, namely of the spiritual fellowship produced through bap- 


1Bawrigew eis never means anything else than to baptize in reference to, in respect to; and 
the more special definitions of its import are furnished simply by the context. Comp. on 
Matt. xxvili. 19; 1 Cor. x. 2; Gal. iii. 27—On eis X. "Ijoosv comp. Actsii. 38; viii. 16; xix. 5. 
Undoubtedly the name “Jesus”” was named in baptizing. But the conception of becoming im- 
mersed into Christ (in Rickert and others, and again in Weiss, bibl. Theol. p. 343) is to be set 
aside, and is not to be supported by the figurative expression in Gal. iii. 27. The mystic 
character of our passage is not produced by so vague a sensuous conception—which moreover 
has all the passages against it in which farrigew is coupled with dvoue (Matt. xxviii. 19; Acts 
ii, 38; x. 48; xix. 5; 1 Cor. i. 13)—but is based simply on the ethical consciousness of that 
intimate appertaining to Christ, into which baptism translates its recipients. 
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tism (prepared for by the repentance and sions that preceded baptism, accomplished by the 
baptism itself, Gal. iii. 27; Col. ii. 11 f.; Tit. iii. 5), is required by the context in ver. 2 
(&weOdvouev), ver. 4 (cvverddymev), and ver.5f. It is therefore not the idea of imitation 
(Reiche, Kéllner, following Grotius and others), but that of the dying along with (cvaravpotc@ar, 
ver. 6; Gal ii. 20; comp. 2 Cor. v 14) unto which, i. e., in order to the accomplishment of 
which in us, we were baptized. The efficient cause of this fellowship of death is the divine 
grace, which forgives sin and grants the Holy Spirit to him who becomes baptized; the means 
of this grace is baptism itself; the appropriating cause is faith, and the causa meritoria the 
death of Christ.! Observe here also, however, that the spheres of justification and santifica- 
tion are not intermixed. The justified person becomes sanctified, not the converse. In bap- 
tism man receives forgiveness of sins through faith (comp. Acts ii. 38; xxii. 16); justified by 
which he also becomes partaker of the virtue of the Holy Spirit in the sacrament unto 
new life (Tit. iii. 5). “ Liberationem a reatu peccati vel justificationem consequitur liberatio 
a dominio peccati, ut justificati non vivant peccato, sed peceato mortui Domino,” Calovius. 
Compare amedovcagGe, ydcOnre 1 Cor. vi. 11, and the remarks thereon. The latter is the fel- 
lowship in dying and living with Christ, which is accomplished in baptism by the operation of 
the Spirit; see on Gal. iii. 27; 1 Cor. xii. 13; Acts xix. 2 f.; Weiss, bibl. Theol. p. 845 f. But 
it is of course obvious that the idea of the baptism of children was wholly foreign to this view 
of the Apostle based on experience. 

Ver. 4. An inference from ver. 3, by which the impossibility indicated in ver. 2 is now 
made completely evident— Buried with Him therefore (not merely dead with him, but, as the 
dead Christ was buried in order to rise again, buried with him also) were we, in that we were 
baptized into his death. The recipient of baptism, who by his baptism enters into the fellow- 
ship of death with Christ, is necessarily also in the act of baptism ethically buried with him 
(1 Cor. xv. 4), because after baptism he is spiritually risen with him. In reality this burial 
with him is not a moral fact distinct from the having died with him, as actual burial is dis- 
tinct from actual dying; but it set forth the fulness and completeness of the relation, of which 
the recipient, in accordance with the form of baptism, so far as the latter takes place through 
carddvous and avddvars (see Suicer, Thes.), becomes conscious successively. The recipient—thus 
has Paul figuratively represented the process—is conscious, (a) in the baptism generally: now 
am I entering into fellowship with the death of Christ, eis rov @dvarov avrod Banrigoua; (b) 
in the immersion in particular: now am I becoming buried with Christ ; (c) and then, in the 
emergence: now I rise to the new life with Christ. Comp. on Col. ii. 12.—eis rov @dvarov] is 
necessarily, after ver. 3, to be joined with &a& rod Barricu., in which case, since one can say 
BanrigecOa cis 7, the connecting article was not required (comp. on Gal. iii, 26; Eph. 13); 
consequently : through baptism unto death. It is not however specially the death of Christ 
that is again meant, as if airod were again annexed; but the description is generalized, agreea- 
bly to the context, in a way that could not be misunderstood. Whosoever, namely, as Paul 
has just set forth in ver. 3, has been baptized unto the death of Christ, has in fact thereby re- 
ceived baptism wnto death; %.¢., such a baptism that, taken away by it from his previous vital 
activity, he has become one belonging to death, one who has fallen under its sway. This how- 
ever is just that relation of moral death, which, in the concrete, is the fellowship of the death 
of Christ. The connection with ovverdd., in which eis 7. Odvarov is sometimes referred to the 
death of Christ (Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius), and sometimes to the death of sin (Calovius. 
Wolf, Winzer, Progr. 1831), is erroneous, for this reason, that whosoever is buried does not 
come into death, but is in it already ; and hence “ the becoming buried into death ” would yield 
quite an incongruous conception. This also applies against the expedient tried by Hofmann 
of making @dvaros here the death-state of Christ, unto which we were given up. Even in this 
view that incongruity continues:? but after ver. 3 @dvaros can only be again death simply, not 

1 Namely as the atoning death (v. 6,19, 21), the appropriation of which shall be attended 
with the saving effect of a new life belonging to Him, 2 Cor. v. 14,15, If this death thus be- 
comes “the end, once for all existent, of the relation of the world to God as determined by sin" 
(Hofmann), that is the divinely willed ethical result, which faith obtains from the idvorijpiop, 
inasmuch as the believer realizes his being dead to the power of sin with Christ, who in his 


expiatory death underwent the killing power of sin and therewith died to that power (vss. 9, 
10.) Comp. ver. 10 f. 


2 This cannot be got rid of by any artificial turns (like that of Hofmann: “ His burial re. 
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state of death (as if Paul could not have conveyed that sense by eis rd uynucior, or eis rods 
vexpovs, or in some other suitable way). Observe, moreover, how Paul here also, since he has 
the bodily resurrection of Christ in view,! mentions specially the correlative of the burial that 
preceded it. Comp. on 1 Cor. xv. 4.—iva] purpose of the ovverddnuer . . . Odvarov, and this 
statement of purpose has the chief importance, corresponding to the mas ér ¢icouey év airh 
in ver. 2.—da ris 86f. 7. warpés] through the majesty of the Father was the resurrection of 
Christ brought about. The ééga, 33, the glorious collective perfection of God, certainly 
effected the raising of Jesus chiefly as omnipotence (1 Cor. vi. 14; 2 Cor. xiii. 4; Eph. i. 19 f.); 
but the comprehensive significance of the word—selected with conscious solemnity, and in 
highest accordance with the glorious victory of the Son—is not to be curtailed on that account 
(in opposition to Koppe, Baumgarten Crusius, and earlier expositors). According to the 
invariable representation of the N. T. God is the raiser of Jesus (iv. 24; viii. 11; Acts ii. 24, 
31 ff. et al. ; see on Johni. 19) ; but yet the 8éga of God does not in this case any more than else- 
where in the N. T. denote God himself (Langer, Judenth. in Palast. p. 210 ff.). Erroneously 
however Theodoret, Theophylact, and several Fathers explain: éa 7. 86. r. matp., rovréore da 
Tis oixeias Oedrntos. Linguistic usage admits as in itself allowable the view of Castalio and 
Carpzov : “ in paterna gloria resurrexit,” so that 84 would be used of the state; to which also 
van Hengel inclines. But, had Paul desired to express a relation corresponding to the é» 
xo. ¢. in the apodosis, he must have inserted éy also; since the ‘conception of the raising of 
Jesus through the Father was one of so solemn importance, and all the more appropriate here, 
since believers also owe their moral resurrection-life to the Father of Christ (Eph. ii. 10 al.); 
it is in fact the life of regeneration. Besides, the paterna gloria was attained by Christ only 
through his ascension. See on Luke xxiv. 26.—év xawéryre gwiis] in a new (moral) constitution 
of life:? a stronger way ofbringing out the idea of xawérys, than év gw nag would be, for 
which it does not stand (in opposition to Grotius, Koppe, Reiche, and others). See Winer, p. 
221 [E. T. 309]. Comp. vii. 6. According to van Hengel gwijs is the genitive of apposition: 
‘tin novo rerum statu, qui vita est.” But this qui vita est is self-evident; and therefore the 
emphasis must remain upon xawwérmn. This newness is the ethical analogue of the new estate 
in which Christ was alive from the dead, conceived in contrast to the madaidérys which prevailed 
prior to baptism. Comp. ver. 8. 


Whether we can accept all this or not, we have here evidently an 
author whose scholarship and thorough mastery of exegetical science is 
only equalled by his candor and entire honesty, and the results of whose 
studies it will well repay us to examine with care. 


The Great Conversers, and other Essays. By W1Lu1AM Matuews, LL. D. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs and Company. Duodecimo, pp. 304. 


Prof. Matthews’ “ Getting on in the World”’ has been so favorably re- 
ceived that we are not surprised to see another, book with his name on 





moved him from the sphere of sin expiated through his death . . . whereby his existence in 
the world of sin came to a complete close”). Certainly the @avaros of the Lord, even regarded 
as a state, occurred at that great moment when he cries his reréAeoras and departs; and in 
nowise has he been translated into the @dvaros through his burial. 


1%. e., His resurrection as respects the buried body; so that the latter no longer remained in 
the grave, but came forth thence living and immortal. That the body of Christ “ vanished” 
and ‘‘made room” for a new pneumatic body (Holsten, z. Lv. d. Paul u. Petr. p. 133), is an 
unsuitable conception, seeing that the pneumatic body must necessarily have fon assumed 
even in death, and independently of the burial of the old body. Thus the resurrection of 
Jesus would be nothing else than the change of body that took place in death. 


2rhv Kawhy wodtteiay Thy Kata Tov mapdvta Blov, é« THs THY TpdrwY y.woudvnv. *Omov yap 6 mépvos 
oe oddppwv kai & mAcovéxtys éACjmwy Kai & Tpaxds ymEpos, Kai évTaia avdctacis yéyvev. Chrys- 
-astom, 
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the title page. The present volume is a collection of essays character- 
ized by the refinement of style and wealth of illustration which marked 
the former work. The best of them is on “French Traits.” 


Of all the civilized peoples on the globe there is no one whose character is so full of seeming, 
if not real, paradoxes, as that of the French. Always better or worse than they are expected 
to be—one day sinking far below the level of humanity, at another soaring far above it; now 
electrifying the world by their brilliant thoughts or deeds, and anon provoking its indignation 
or scorn by their servility, egotism, or meanness—the French are so unchangeable that their 
distinctive features may be recognized in portraits drawn by Cesar and others nearly two 
thousand years ago, and yet so fickle, that one not familiar with their whole career is often 
half inclined to doubt their identity. Coleridge says of them, with the usual English nar- 
rowness, that they are like gunpowder ; each individual is smutty and contemptible; but mass 
them together, and they are terrible. Intellectually they are equally solid and brilliant; do 
everything thoroughly, yet display the most exquisite taste in trifles. We are wont to speak 
of them as superficial ; yet where do you find profounder scholars than in France, or work 
men who better understand the rules and principles of their art? Looking on this lively and 
chattering people, one is about ready to conclude that your profound bigwigs are mostly shal- 
low dogs—that it is only your gay and frivolous fellows that are deep! No people have 
quicker or keener perceptions; none probe more thoroughly to the core everything which 
they investigate. They are equally skilled in cards and chess, and in marshaling battalions 
on the field ; they are alike at home in calculating the revolutions of planets in their orbits, 
and in cutting pigeon-wings in a ball-room. They have their Laplaces and their Lubins; 
they are alike unrivaled in fillagree and in mathematics. Their profoundest thoughts are 
bon-mots; their jests veil deep philosophical theories. 

It is Paris that is foremost in learned monkeys and in learned scientists; Paris that fur- 
nishes us with our latest theories of philosophy; Paris that furnishes us with our latest styles 
of fancy-goods, our latest fashions in dress. Our coxcombs ape the Parisian manners; our 
novelists steal the French writers’ plots; our generals borrow from Turenne and Napoleon 
their art of war. Sydney Smith once said of Lord John Russell, that he was ready at a mo- 
ment’s notice to go up in a balloon, to perform an operation for cataract, or to take command 
of the channel fleet. But a Frenchman’s genius is far more versatile; he can in the same 
day discover a new planet, draw a caricature that will convulse the public with merriment, 
invent a new soup that will make an epicure scream with joy, solve an enigma that would 
have puzzled the Sphinx, and carry a Malakoff by a coup de main. There is but one thing 
which a Frenchman cannot learn to do well and that is—to govern and to be yoverned. Byron 
hardly slandered them when he pronounced them— 


“A people who will not be ruled, 
And love much rather to be scourged than schooled.” 


France was rightly characterized by De Maistre, in 1796, as a republic without republicans— 
a nation too noble to be enslaved, and too impetuous to be free. Indeed, they are the only 
people that ever existed amoung whom a government can be hissed off the stage like a bad 
play, and its fall excite less consternation than the violation of a fashion in dress. 

In what other people can be found such a union of genius and childhood; such a fondness 
for routine, yet such a proneness, when forced to abandon old customs and principles, to push 
the new to their farthest limit; so profound a love of freedom in theory, and yet such a wil- 
lingness to recognize a vast standing army as the only basis of civil government © so exquisite 
a taste in the ornamental, and so savage an ignorance of the comfortable; so much outward 
refinement with so much inward unscrupulousness; so much etiquette, with so little self-sac- 
rifice; such fertility of resources in exigencies, and such a blindness to the lessons of experi- 
ence ; aspirations so vivid, with so little sense of what constitutes true glory; such a sensi- 
tiveness to trifles, and such an indifference to a political revolution ? 

A Frenchman is versatile, and does all things with equal gust and enthusiasm; he chuckles 
with equal joy at finishing a toy to his mind, and in giving to a new science its crowning 
perfection. Sa gaité est de la foudre, et sa farce tient wn sceptre. He can spend hours in chasing 
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butterflies, or he can pass a life-time in elaborating a favorite thoory, and in digging into the 
mysteries of a dry and complex subject. He is the gayest man on the globe, and the likeliest 
to send a pistol-ball through his own brain; the most fickle of men, and the most obstinate; 
the politest, and the most irascible; the devoutest, and the most atheistic; a friend whom 
you shall win with a feather, and lose with a straw; the most pregnant of talkers, and the 
most diffuse; an orator who, as Dr. Donne said of Lady Anne, can glide at once ‘from pre- 
destination to slea-silk,” or, as De Quincey said of Bishop Berkeley, “ pass with the utmost 
ease and speed from tar-water to the Trinity—from a mole-heap to the thrones of a Godhead.” 
He will wear, without shame, the shabbiest clothes, yet stop in the street before a looking- 
glass to curl his moustache and adjust his cravat; he will fight like a tiger for a republic, yet 
lie meek as a spaniel under an empire. In short, to the casual observer, a Frenchman is a 
riddle that defies solution—a psychological puzzle. He is a compound of paradoxes ; a har- 
mony of differences ; a being born under the contending influences of Mercury and Saturn. 


Fetich in Theology; or, Doctrinalism Twin to Ritualism. By Joun. 


MILLER, Princeton, N. J. New York: Dodd and Mead. 


An attack on Dr. Hodge’s theology by a Princeton clergyman is cer- 
tainly a curiosity. As anything more than a curiosity the book has very 
little value. 


Lange's Commentary on the Holy Scriptures. Vol. XVI. The Minor 
Prophets, Exegetically, Theologically, and Homiletically Expounded, 
by Paut K1iEInERT, Orto ScHMOLLER, GrorcE R. Buiss, TALBOT 
W. CHAMBERS, CHARLES ELLIoTT, JoHN ForsytuH, J. FREDERICK 
McCurpy, and JosEpH Packarp. Edited by Puinie Scuarr, D. D. 
Scribner, Armstrong and Company. New York. 1874. 


This volume, as trezting of almost the most obscure portion of Scrip- 
ture, will naturally be welcomed by those to whom the general plan of 
Lange’s Commentary has approved itself. It presents the views, as the 
title indicates, of a number of eminent scholars in Germany and in our own 
land. The commentary on the books of Hosea, Joel, and Amos, was 
originally prepared by Dr. Otto Schmoller, of Urach, Wurtemburg; that 
on Obadiah, Jonah, Micah, Nahum, Habakkuk, and Zephaniah, by Prof. 
Paul Kleinert, of the University of Berlin. They both evince ample 
learning in their respective fields, and ability in the use of it, with a de- 
vout spirit and conservatively orthodox views, The translation has been 
effected, not indeed with uniform success, seeing that so many hands 
were employed in it, but with general accuracy, we judge, after some ex- 
amination, and with such freedom as to make the reading of the English 
not difficult for the careful student. Prof. Blisss, who had previously 
furnished the translation of Lange's commentary on the book of Judges 
to Dr. Schaff’s great enterprise, appears here as the redactor of Kleinert’s 
exposition of Obadiah and Micah. The well-known wide and accurate 
scholarship of the translator is illustrated in the pages which have passed 
under his charge. Dr. Elliot has also enriched the present edition with 
a general introduction to the prophetic writings, especially the Minor 
Prophets, much more complete than the German work contains. 
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The German treatise on the post-exilian books of Haggai, Zechariah, 
and Malachi, which had been prepared for Lange’s “‘ Bible-werk,” by the 
Rev. W. Pressel, was rejected by Dr. Lange, not being satisfactory in 
some of its teachings, especially those in regard to the genuineness and 
integrity of Zechariah. Not willing to wait for the production of another 
work in Germany, Dr. Schaff furnishes that portion of this volume as 
originally composed by Messrs. Chambers, McCurdy, and Packard, in 
this country. Here we find still a sufficient fulness of Biblical erudition, 
and naturally a somewhat greater facility of English expression. 

Yet here, also, as throughout the whole of Lange’s immense work, 
from its very design, the necessity of care and application on the part of 
those who would profitably consult it, must be borne in mind. It is 
avowedly intended to meet the wants of “ministers and theological 
students.” It presupposes everywhere some acquaintance with the 
original languages of Scripture, although perfectly capable of being 
used to advantage by any who will give the attention requisite to un- 
derstand in any way the more difficult parts of the divine Word. But 
care and study must be employed at all events. The very aim of the 
work to discuss thoroughly and yet briefly all points requiring discus- 
sion, and, while giving the present judgment upon them, to indicate the 
most important views of previous writers, calls for such conciseness and 
such expedients of abbreviation as are little consistent with rhetorical 
freedom and grace. 

This, which is true everywhere throughout the Bible, is particularly 
so in the treatment of the Minor Prophets. In some of these we seem to 
have summed up in a few chapters, or even paragraphs, the main lessons 
of a life spent iu God’s ministry, expressed in the most highly figurative, 
abrupt and curt outpourings of poetic enthusiasm, and with many ab- 
struse allusions to the historical and contemporary circumstances of the 
Jewish nation. Add the prophetic intimations of what was afterward 
to come, in the experience of that people and of the kindom of God, and 
it will be seen how many thorny problems the volume before us must 
present to the interpreter and even to the translator of Scripture. All 
these will be found conscientiously and ably treated in Lange’s work, 
and we think it will be long before the diligent student will find in any 
one volume so ample assistance in his investigations of this very inter- 
esting portion of God's Word. 

The Homiletical and Practical sections of Lange’s Commentary are 
naturally thought to be the least important by those who insist on making 
their own applications of the truth which they have sought out. But to 
a large number of pastors and Bible-class teachers, we can imagine, 
rather, that these spiritual and instructive suggestions should be a chief 
attraction of the work. We do not recommend them as interesting read- 
ing for continuance, but we confess that when, after the careful exegesis 
of some passage of the Word, we come to the “Homiletical and Practi- 
cal,” we find a spiritual pleasure in perusing the apposite, quaint, pious, 
profoundly experimental utterances of the meditative readers of Scripture 
in former days. Some of them breath the deepest struggles, fears, de- 
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jections, and some the highest hopes, exaltations, triumphs of the soul! 
It is astonishing what a treasure of such thoughts the old German com- 
mentators contain, while in English, our own Matthew Henry, of whose 
‘Notes’ Lange’s translator's make free use, here start on a new career 
of edification to the Bible students of another age. . 


Philosophy of Rhetoric. By Joun Bascom, author of Aisthetics, or, 
Science of Beauty, etc. Woolworth, Ainsworth and Company. 
New York and Chicago. Duodecimo, pp. 261. 


The design of this little work is to give a complete and succinct state- 
ment of the principles as well as the rules on which rhetorical excellence 
depends. The discussions are attractive and useful, and students will 
find this work worthy of their attention. The causes of the practical 
failure of some excellent sermons may be found in the following sug- 
gestions: 


Discourse may be too logical, too reflective, too analytic, may occupy the mind with subtle 
distinctions. and displace the admissions of the popular mind with intricate and superfluous 
proof. It thus becomes philosophical, instead of oratorical, entangles itself in secondary mat- 
ter, and weakens the power of the whole. It cheats itself with a partial, when a complete 
success was before it. This is the constant danger of the educated and reflective mind. It 
loves truth and doctrine too much for their own sakes. It delights itself, and strives to de- 
light others, with speculative relations, with its own views in a strictly intellectual realm, It 
seems a clipping and humbling of knowledge to employ it solely as an instrument for daily 
uses, never to bring it before the audience for its own sake, for the intrinsic perfection of its 
interior relations. The mind that worships truth is slow to make it a servant, that it may 
wash the bruised feet of the way-worn traveller. Yet the desire of substituting an intel- 
lectual for a practical end must be perfectly overcome before the mind is ready for oratory. It 
must devote—I will not say humble—all its resources unreservedly and unhesitatingly to the 
end in view. 


The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit; or, Philosophy of the Divine Operation 
in the Redemption of Man. By Rev. James B. WaxKEn, D. D., 
author of ‘‘The Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation.” Chicago: S.C. 
Griggs and Company. Duodecimo, pp. 255. 


It was objected to the “ Philosophy of the Plan of Salvation” that it 
did not give to the work of the Holy Spirit its proper place in the sys- 
tem of redemption. .If there was any ground for this criticism the 
present volume shows that the omission was not the result of any want 
on the part of the author of appreciation of the Spirit’s office. He re- 
cognizes the painfully evident fact that the ordinary apprehension of the 
place of the divine Comforter is far below the standard of the Scripture. 
While in name and form the received Creed is correct, yet between 
rationalism on the one hand, and fanaticism on the other, the doctrine 
of the transcendently glorious ministration of the Spirit, which is the dis- 
tinctive feature of the gospel, is far from being received in its fulness and 
power. The spiritual character of the New Dispensation is lost in super- 
ficial words, and its peculiar supernatural glory obscured; the distinction 
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between the Old and the New Testament disappears; the personality, 
power and witness of the Spirit are frittered away, and instead of his 
complete possession and indwelling we have only indirect, sporadic and 
external influences. It has been well said that “most of the errors 
which have infested the peace and corrupted the purity of the Christian 
church have arisen in the first place from mistaken apprehensions of those 
special points in the scheme of salvation in which it comes directly in 
contact with the hearts of men. To be right, consequently, in the doc- 
trine of the Spirit, is to be right on every other point; to be wrong here, 
is to walk in darkness; or, what is worse, to walk in the light of our own 
eyes, and after the imaginations of our own hearts.” 

The treatise of Dr. Walker is written in an earnest and reverent spirit, 
it deals largely with Scripture, and we welcome it as we do every 
attempt to enforce the Biblical teaching concerning Him whose presence 
is so vital that it was expedient for Christ to go away in order that the 
Comforter might come. 


The Trinity. By Rev. F. H. Burris, A. M., Member of the South 
Kansas M. E. Conference. With an Introduction by Professor 
JosepH Haven, D.D.,LL.D. Chicago: S.C. Griggs and Company. 
Duodecimo, pp. 216. 


The view of the nature of God presented in this book is not new, nor 
is it supported by any argument which has not often been presented. It 
is substantially Sabellianism, and we see nothing in the discussion which 
will have any tendency to ‘‘awaken fresh interest, or prompt to new and 
diligent investigation.” 


Modern Doubt and Christian Belief. A Series of Apologetic Lectures 
Addressed to Earnest Seekers after Truth. By THEODORE CHRIST- 
LIEB, D. D., University Preacher and Professor of Theology at Bonn. 
Translated with the author’s sanction, chiefly by the Rev. H. U. 
WeiTsrecou, PH. D., and edited by the Rev. F. L. Krneassury, 
M. A., Vicar of Easton Royal, and Rural Dean. New York : Scribner, 
Armstrong and Company. 1874. Pp. 549. 


At the recent meetings of the Evangelical Alliance the author was 
first introduced to the American public. No one of the distinguished 
scholars who took part in those meetings probably awakened such en- 
thusiastic admiration as did he. This enthusiasm has prepared the way 
for this volume, which will be eagerly sought and read by the thought- 
ful of all shades of religious belief throughout the land. It deals with 
a general subject which has been by others most copiously and variously 
treated, but it is perfectly safe to say that there is no work in the lan- 
guage that in the same compass treats so thoroughly and satisfactorily 
the topics discussed. It consists of eight lectures. The special subjects 
of these are: “The Existing Breach between Modern Culture and Chris- 
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tianity;" “Reason and Revelaiion;” “ Modern Non-biblical Conceptions 
of God;” “The Theology of Scripture and of the Church;”’ “The Modern 
Negation of Miracles;” “Modern Anti-miraculous Accounts of the Life 
of Christ;” ‘‘ Modern Denials of the Resurrection;"’ ‘‘The Modern Criti- 
cal Theory of Primitive Christianty.” Dr. Christlieb shows a thorough 
familiarity with the principal forms of modern unbelief, their historical 
connection, their central principles, and their practical tendencies and 
operation. He has a thorough and profound acquaintance with Chris- 
tian theology, both as revealed in Scripture and as developed in the 
church. His adoring love of God as revealed in Jesus Christ, and in the 
Word of God which testifies of Christ, is manifiestly the grand controlling 
principle and motive of all his writing. Perfectly fair to his opponents, 
always kind and manly in his bearing towards them, thoroughly and 
readily appreciative of whatever is true and good in their systems, never 
blind to the defects of those with whom he in the main agrees, he yet 
hurls the marshalled forces of his great intellect and heart against the 
false systems reviewed with tremendous energy, with unerring precision, 
in masterly combination, and with annihilating effect. There is every- 
where profound thought, thoroughly scientific procedure; but there is 
nowhere dryness, dulness, obscurity. Such moral earnestness, such 
practical aim, such intense belief; these having as they do at their com- 
mand a style of diction, clear, simple, exact, concise, nervous, yet often 
copious and eloquent, make the book not less an appeal to the heart than 
it is an argument to the head. We close the volume devoutly thankful 
that God has raised up such a noble defender of the faith, and inspired 
him to speak as he does. We have the promise of still another volume, 
carrying forward the discussion in the treatment of kindred subjects. 
The extraordinary merit of this volume justifies large expectations of the 
promised one. : 


Normal Class Manual for Bible Teachers. By Auvan Hovey, D. D., 
President of Newton Theological Seminary, and J. M. Gregory, 
LL. D., Regent of Illinois Industrial College. Philadelphia: The 
Bible and Publication Society. 18mo, pp. 255. 


The introduction into the Sunday-schools of the system of Uniform 
Lessons has been attended with the happiest results. A gratifying 
change in the department of instruction has already taken place, and 
there are evident indications that many of the evils which were causing 
judicious people to question the value of the Sunday-school will disap- 
pear. The study of the Bible, since the adoption of the International 
Series, has greatly increased, and we may now reasonably look for what 
many had almost ceased to expect—a generation instructed in the Scrip- 
ture. We are not likely to over-estimate the happy influence of this 
change. 

That such books as the “ Normal Class Manual” are in demand, is a 
good sign, That it will be attentively studied, we sincerely hope. It 
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will be a great gain to bring our teachers into comm™nion with two such 
successful educators as Drs. Hovey and Gregory. ‘Lue portions of this 
volume prepared by these gentlemen are marked by their respective 
characteristics. The evidences of the Divine Origin of the Bible, its In- 
terpretation and Contents, are given in the clear, solid, judicial, and ju- 
dicious method which always makes the discussions of the Newton 
President so valuable and satisfactory. How to Teach the Bible is shown 
by Dr. Gregory, and, as all who know the author would expect, is inci- 
sive, stimulating, apt, full of suggestions and of sterling common sense. 
There is a good Index at the end of the volume. 


Strauss as a Philosophical Thinker. A Review of his Book, ‘The Old 
Faith and the New,” and a Confutation of its Materialistic Views. 
By Hermann Utzict. Translated, with an Introduction by CHARLES 
P. Krauts, D. D., Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Philadelphia: Smith, English and Company. 16mo, pp. 167. 


It would be difficult to find another book of the same size so full of 
solid thought on the most important of those speculative questions which 
are occupying the attention of philosophic thinkers. Strauss’ arguments 
are given in his words, and are answered not on theological, but philoso- 
phic principles. The able introduction, by Dr. Krauth, is designed to 
give a general view of the materialism of our day, and a special presen- 
tation of the most important points raised by the book of Strauss. The 
attainments of Dr. Krauth in philosophy, his general learning, and his 
wide acquaintance with German thought, eminently fit him for the work 
he has undertaken, and which he has so well performed. He has ren- 
dered a great service to English students, both by his valuable intro- 
duction and by putting into their hands this compact and comprehensive 
discussion. 


The Superhuman Origin of the Bible Inferred from Itself. By Henry 
Rogers. Author of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” New York: Scribner 
Armstrong and Company, 654 Broadway, 1874. Pp. 467. 


Whoever has read ‘The Eclipse of Faith,” will eagerly lay hold of 
any book written by Henry Rogers. Such clearness in the perception 
and statement of principles, such fleetness of foot in the pursuit of 
sophistries, such accuracy of aim in bringing down errors, such genial 
good nature in vigorous, manly controversy, such ready and full appre- 
ciation of the objections of objectors, such felicity in the choice and use 
of words, such wholesome catholic Christian spirit everywhere! The 
intellect must have been singularly dull which could read without relish 
that remarkable book. Still we approach this new volume of Lectures 
with some misgivings. The subject is one which, for satisfactory treat- 
ment, demands not only the qualities named, but also the powers of 
logical, systematic, exhaustive development. The book is not all in this 
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respect that we could desire. We often have a succession of well-taken 
points when we would rather have met the natural subdivision of a com- 
plete whole. We also lack the raciness aud piquancy which belongs to 
the author's controversial writings. But we have that which makes the 
book one of the most valuable on this most interesting and valuable 
part of “the evidences.” The points taken by him are always clear, 
often in part, or in whole, original, and never trivial. They are sus- 
tained by clear, fresh, impartial and conclusive reasoning. The first 
three lectures present in a strong light many of those “traits of the 
Bible which seem at variance with certain principles and tendencies of 
human nature.” The Lectures which follow on the style of the Bible 
are exceedingly rich in argument and suggestion; but by far the best 
lecture in the volume is the eighth, ‘On the Exceptional Position of the 
Bible in the World.” The following extract is a good specimen of both 
the thought and the diction : 


If all these books [those written against the Bible] were placed in one library, and this 
single one [the Bible] set on a table in the middle of it, and a stranger were told that this 
book, affirmed to be, for the most part, the work of a number of unlearned and obscure 
men belonging to a despised nation called the Jews, had drawn upon itself for its exposure, 
confutation and destruction, this multitude of volumes, I imagine he would be inclined to 
say: ‘Then I presume this little book was annihilated long ago; though how it could be 
needful to write a thousandth part so much for any such purpose, I cannot comprehend. For 
if the book be what these authors say, surely it should not be very difficult to show it to be 
so; and if so, what wonderful madness to write all these volumes. How surprised would he 
then be to learn that they were felt not to be enough; that similar works were being multi- 
plied every-day, and never more actively than at the present time ; and still to no purpose 
in disabusing mankind of the same phrensy. 


Whoever begins to read the book will not be able to stop till he 
reaches the end, and he will leave its perusal with a renewed confidence 
in the divine origin of Holy Scripture. 


What is Darwinism? By Cuarues Hopes, Princeton, N.J. Pp. 178. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Company, 1874. 


The venerable Professor of Theology at Princeton has done a timely 
service, and done it well, in this brief, clear, and vigorous exposition of 
Darwinism. He does not rail at Mr. Darwin, nor depreciate his labors 
in behalf of physical science, nor deny the interest and value of his 
books. But Dr. Hodge justly regards Darwinism as ‘a theory of the 
universe, at least so far as the living organisms on this earth are con- 
cerned "—an attempt to ascertain man’s place in nature, and his rela- 
tions to the universe of things—and as thus occupied with the problem 
which vitally affects “ every living man.” 

The author first states, in few words, the solutions of the great pro- 
blem as proposed by other theories—by the Bible, by pantheism, epicu- 
reanism, Spencerian evolution, hylozoism, unscriptural theism. Then 
comes the exposition of Darwinism by a sufficient induction of passages 
from Mr. Darwin's own writings, by citations from avowed advocates of 
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the system, and by quotations from the objections of leading opponents. 
The essential points in the theory are-thus stated : 


Darwinism includes three distinct elements. First, evolution; or the assumption that all 
organic forms, vegetable and animal, have been evolved or developed from one, or a few 
primordial living germs; second, that this evolution has been effected by natural selection, 
or the survival of the fittest ; and third, and by far the most important and only distinctive 
element of his theory, that this natural selection is without design, being conducted by unin- 
telligent physical causes. Neither the first nor the second of these elements constitute Dar- 
winism; nor do the two combined...... It is neither evolution nor natural selection 
which gives Darwinism its peculiar character and importance. It is that Darwin rejects all 
teleology, or the doctrine of final causes. He denies design in any of the organisms in the 
vegetable or animal world. He teaches that the eye was formed without any purpose of pro- 
ducing an organ of vision...... It is the distinctive doctrine of Mr. Darwin that species 
owe their origin, not to the original intention of thé divine mind ; not to special acts of crea- 
tion calling new forms into existence at certain epochs; not to the constant and everywhere 
operative efficiency of God, guiding physical causes in the production of intended effects ; but 
to the gradual accumulation of unintended variativns of structure and instinct, securing 
some advantage to their subjects, (Pp. 48, 52, 53.) 


This point, our réaders know, was ably argued in our last issue. Dr. 
Hodge, as we have intimated, devotes considerable space to the elucida- 
tion and discussion of this characteristic distinction and fatal error of 
Darwinism. The sum of the discussion is this: 


The conclusion of the whole matter is, that the denial of design in nature is the denial of God. 
Mr. Darwin’s theory does deny all design in nature; therefore, his theory is virtually atheisti- 
cal; his theory, not he himself. He believes in a Creator. But when that Creator, millions 
and millions of ages ago, did something—called matter and a living germ into existence— 
and then abandoned the universe to itself te be controlled by chance and necessity, without 
any purpose on his part as to the result, or any intervention or guidance, then He is virtually 
consigned, so far as we are concerned, to non-existence. ... . . We have thus arrived at the 
answer to our question, What is Darwinism? It is Atheism. This does not mean, as before 
said, that Mr. Darwin, and all who adopt his views, are atheists ; but it means that his theory 
is atheistic; that the exclusion of design from nature is, as Dr. Gray says, tantamount to 
atheism. (Pp. 173, 176). 


The justice of this conclusion will commend itself to the careful 
readers of Dr. Hodge’s fresh and lucid treatise. 


Biblical Commentary on the Old Testament. The Prophecies of Jere- 
miah, By C.F. Keit, D.D. Translated from the German by 
Davin Patrick, M.A., B.D. Edinburgh: T. W. Clark. New York: 
Scribner, Welford and Armstrong. 2 vols. Octavo, pp. 419, 485. 


Students of the Old Testament will welcome these volumes from the 
hands of the learned and judicious commentator. Dr. Keil divides the 
prophecies of Jeremiah under the ordinary classification of those relat- 
ing to the theocracy and those against foreign nations into four sections. 
The first comprises chapters ii-xx, and contains general admonitions and 
reproofs belonging to the time of Josiah; the second (chapters xxi-xxxiii), 
special predictions of the judgment to be accomplished by the Chal- 
deans, and of the Messianic salvation; the third (chapters xxxiy-x!v). 
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gives an account of the labor and suffering of the prophet before and 
after the conquest and destruction of Jerusalem; the fourth (chapters 
xlvi-li), records the prophecies directed against foreign nations. The 
Introduction discusses the Times of Jeremiah, the Person of the Pro- 
phet, the Genuineness of the Book and the Integrity of the Masoretic 
Text. 


Introduction to the Pauline Epistles. By Paton J. Guoaa, D. D., author 
of a Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, etc. Edinburgh: 
T. and T. Clark. Octavo, pp. 480. 


Dr. Gloag has prepared a book which gives proof of industrious read- 
ing, and which presents in a clear manner the commonly received 
opinions with regard to Paual’s Epistles. There is nothing marked in 
argument or discussion, but the book will be useful to those who wish in 
a convenient form a presentation of the topics ordinarily discussed in an 
Introduction to the portion of the New Testament written by Paul. 


Christian Ethics. By H. Martensen, D.D., Bishop of Zealand. Trans- 
lated from the Danish, with the sanction of the author, by C. Spencer. 
Octavo, pp. 468. 


We can now only call attention to this elaborate and profound ethical 
treatise, with the hope of a future notice less unworthy of its theme and 
its contents. It will be found a fit companion to the author’s discussion 
of Dogmatic Theology, not long since given to English readers. Messrs. 
Scribner, Armstrong and Company, of New York, have imported a special 
edition for use in this country. Price of the volume, three dollars. 


The Historic Origin of the Bible. By Epwin Cone Bissett. New 
York: A. D. F. Randolph and Company. Duodecimo, pp. 432. 


This work contains a history of the Canon, introductions to the vari- 
ous books of the Bible, an account of the principal MSS. and versions, a 
history of the English translations of the Bible, with a discussion of the 
present movement for revision. It gives the latest information upon 
these subjects, is clear in statement, presents many interesting particu- 
lars, and is an admirable hand-book for the study or class-room. 


The Tribune, New York, Lecture and Letter Extras. No. 9. Pamphlet 
Edition, 20 cents. 


The Zribune has certainly done good service, and met a gratifying 
popular demand, by the issue of its ‘‘ Lecture and Letter Extras.’ The 
number before us contains six lectures (illustrated) on Astronomy, by 
Prof. R. A. Proctor, and the lectures of Prof. Agassiz at his school’ on 
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Penikese, with a poem on Agassiz by Whittier. These occupy 65 large 
octavo pages of small but legible type, and may be had for the nominal 
price of 20 cents, or in the ordinary newspaper form for half that sum. 
There are now about twenty of these “ Extras,” covering a wide variety 
of subjects, such as Prof. Tyndall’s American Lectures on Light, Mr. 
Beecher’s Yale Lectures on Preaching, the Proceedings and Papers of 
the Evangelical Alliance, etc. We wish the Zribune’s enterprise in this 
direction the greatest success. 


A Grammar of the New Testament Greek. By ALEXANDER Butt- 
MAN. Authorized translation, with numerous additions and correc- 
tions by the author. Andover: Warren F. Draper. Octavo, pp. 474. 


The title page of this book quotes aptly the saying of Melancthon 
that “‘ Scripture cannot be understood theologically, unless first it is un- 
derstood grammatically.” 

The work rightly presupposes a thorough acquaintance with classical 
Greek. The language itself must be understood to have its subsequent 
modifications appreciated. If we take into account the influence of the 
conceptions of Christianity, for example, faith and justification, in en- 
nobling and expanding the Greek tongue, we shall pronounce the lan- 
guage of later times not inferior to that of the classical era. 

The grammar before us justly explains some of the idioms of the 
New Testament Greek from the fact that it was the language of the 
people. The uneducated, in place of an abstract principle, give a par- 
ticular illustration of it; instead of saying, ‘‘ Wisdom is (in general) 
justified in her children,” they say, ‘‘ Wisdom was (in a particular case) 
justified in her children;’’ hence, the use of the Aorist in such cases 
(pp. 202, 322). In general, the explanations which the grammar gives 
of the peculiarities of the New Testament Greek are apparently the re- 
sult of careful investigation, and show a natural transition from one 
period of the language to another. 

The grammar is most conveniently arranged. The first part contains 
the peculiarities of form, the second of construction, while the indexes 
are admirably adapted tothe wants of the student. It is easy to find 
the view of the grammar on difficult passages. 

It is an indispensable, and, perhaps, the best, grammatical help to the 
critical student of the New Testament. 


On Missions. A Lecture delivered in Westminster Abbey, on December 
3d, 1878. By F. Max Mutter, M.A., Professor of Comparative 
Philology at Oxford. With an Introductory Sermon by ARTHUR 
PENRHYN STANLEY, D. D., Dean of Westminster. Pp. 77. New 
York : Scribner, Armstrong and Company, 1874. 


The Sermon and Lecture, delivered in conjunction and here bound 
together, are already well known to many of our readers through the 
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newspaper controversies they called out, We cannot accept either 
Dean Stanley or Prof. Miller, able as they both unquestionably are, as 
satisfactory expositors of Christianity or of the true methods of Chris- 
tian missions; but we can listen respectfully and with advantage to all 
they have to say. There are many valuable suggestions, alike for exe- 
gesis and for practical evangelistic measures, as well as much rare learn- 
ing, in this little volume. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN GREECE. 


From the Schedule of the Courses of Study in the National University 
of Greece, just received from Athens, the following items are condensed: 

The President of the University for the present academic year is Dr, 
George Maccas. The president is elected annually from among the 
members of the faculty, and bears the ancient title of Prytanis. The 
University includes four faculties or schools. These four faculties com- 
prise seventy-one instructors. The Theological School is under the care 
of four professors ordinary, and three extraordinary. In the Law School 
there are eight professors ordinary, one honorary, and five lecturers. 
The Medical School includes fourteen professors ordinary, three extra- 
ordinary, and five lecturers. The Philosophical Faculty is composed of 
seventeen professors ordinary, four extraordinary, and four lecturers, 
There are nine collections or museums belonging to the University, physio- 
logical, philosophical, anatomical, etc., exclusive of the library (of more 
than 100,000 volumes), and the Numismatic collection. There are also 
seven affiliated institutions, or appendages of the University, among 
which are a botanical garden, an observatory, and an eye infirmary. 
The following is the programme of studies in the Theological School : 
Pastoral theology, ecclesiastical archeology, dogmatic theology, Hebrew 
archeology, Hebrew grammar, hermeneutics of the Old Testament, in- 
troduction to the Old Testament, interpretation of Genesis, introduction 
to the New Testament, interpretation of the Gospel of John, interpreta- 
tion of the Epistle of James, symbolics, encyclopedia of theology, history 
of doctrines, homiletics. These are the subjects for a single semester only. 

In the Philosophical School for the same semester the studies are: 
History of ancient art, Thucydides,’ archeological exercises, Seventh Book 
of the Iliad, Greek literature, Thucydides, history of modern philosophy, 
Elegies of Tileullus and Satires of Juvenal, worship of the divinity among 
the ancient Greeks, history of the Greek people, philosophy of history, 
Pindar, Horace, with exercises in Latin composition, Cicero pro Milone, 
history of Roman literature, Ajax df Sophocles, Herodotus, with exercises 
in Greek composition, medieval history, anthropology, logic, Antigone 
of Sophocles, comparison of Greek and Latin grammar, Plautus. The 
number of students in attendance is about 1,200. 


“1Two professors have each a class in Thucydides, 
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ELEMENTS ESSENTIAL TO A TRUE THEORY OF 
THE ATONEMENT. 


Forgiveness and Law, Grounded in Principles Inicrpreted by Human 
Analogies. By Horace Busunett. New York: 1874. 


C is not essential to salvation that one believe any theory of the 

Atonement. From “the beginning of the gospel” until now, 
Christian believers have “ trusted in Christ,” a majority of them pro- 
bably in their faith embracing only the main facts of Christianity, 
with the truths most obviously implied in them. Such a faith is 
described by the apostle Paul as’ “the gospel” he preached to the 
Corinthians:* “For I delivered unto you first of ail that which also 
I received, that Christ died for our sins according to the Scriptures ; 
and that he was buried, and that he rose again the third day accord- 
ing to the Scriptures.” This plainly implies some common belief as 
to the person and character of Chrisi, who and what he was; a com- 
mon confession of guilt; a common hope of salvation; and the belief 
that their salvation depended on the death of Christ. But the num- 
ber of those who have formed or intelligently apprehended a theory 
by which to account for the death of Christ, to demonstrate why it 
was necessary for him to die, and how his death secures the forgive- 
ness of sins, is probably not large. Many, perhaps most Christians, 
it may be presumed, have made no attempt in this direction, Theories 
of religion have not interested their minds, and their simple practical 


11 Corinthians xv. 3, 4. 
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faith is perhaps as effective as if they attempted its logical analysis 
and its formal definition. Some may imagine that they receive 
theological theories which are embodied in certain forms they have 
been taught to accept and to venerate; but many more, it is safe to 
say, have found their way to heaven without help or hindrance from 
philosophies of the plan of salvation. There are those, also, who de- 
cline to entertain theories of redemption, not from incapacity or 
inaptitude for reasoning upon the subject, but from a conviction that 
there can be no knowledge concerning it apart from revelation, and 
that on this point nothing is revealed. 


If anyone [says Archbishop Whately] should ask, ‘Since the Most 
High can have no need of any one’s services; or, again, of any one’s 
sufferings, how can it be that the sufferings and death of Christ could 
procure man’s salvation, and that he should have suffered in our stead?” 
If anyone should ask this question, you should answer that you do not 
know, since it is a point on which Scripture gives us no explanation.’ 


But there are Christians to whom a rational account of the Atone- 
ment is necessary to their peace of mind. For there are those who 
reject the doctrine, and insist that they do so on grounds of reason; 
and, unless some answer can be given to their objections, there will 
remain an obstacle to that whole-hearted trust in which alone there 
is rest for the soul. If, especially, the objections have had the effect 
to suggest an opposition between the conception of vicarious suffering 
and our most certain moral convictions, it must be difficult to say, 
“T believe the doctrine, notwithstanding objections,” until an effort, 
at least, has been made to vindicate its truth. It would, indeed, be a 
legitimate reply to such objections. One may say, with calm con- 
fidence, “I have sure evidence that the doctrine is true, and I there- 
fore believe it. And as I believe in its truth on God's testimony, I 
believe in its equity, because the all-righteous God has appointed it 
as the condition of our forgiveness. Though I am not able to assign 
the reasons for the appointment, much less to vindicate it against ob- 
jection, I know that his witness is true and his ways are right.” This 
is a legitimate position to take, but it is not easy to content one’s self 
with it until at least some attempt has been made to bring into 
harmony our rational, moral, and spiritual judgments. Nor, if it 
were possible, would it be desirable. The salvation that is provided 
is, indeed, adapted with infinite benevolence and wisdom to the wants 
of all, so that those may be saved who believe without asking any 
question, knowing only that “it seemed good in His sight.” But the 
subject matter of faith was evidently intended to be a mighty motive 

1 Difficulties in the Writings of the Apostle Paul, Essay VI, 2 v. 
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force on the believer’s heart, impelling his will and forming his life, 
“The love of Christ constraineth us;” this is the motive that pressed 
the apostle of the Gentiles to his utmost measure of zeal and devotion. 
And what manifestation of the Saviour’s love specially impressed his 
heart? ‘“ For we thus judged that one died for all, therefore all died; 
and that he died for all that those who live should henceforth live 
not unto themselves, but unto him who died and rose again for them.” 
Thus constrained to self-forgetting toil, he besought men to be “ re- 
conciled to God ;” and the persuasive fact by which he appealed to 
them was the same: “ For he hath made him who knew no sin to be 
sin for us, that we might be made the righteousness of God in him.”?! 
But the words plainly imply that in this great act of divine compas- 
sion there was a fulfilment also of divine righteousness, and that no 
small part of its effectiveness as a motive lies in this element; that 
not the feeling of gratitude only or chiefly is addressed, but the 
awakened conscience. 

A just theory of the Atonement is thus valuable in Christian ex- 
perience, as it lends to the instinctive gratitude of the believer’s heart 
the energy derived from a rational conviction and a moral satisfaction. 
It is theologically necessary, in order to the logical correlation of this 
truth with other cardinal truths in the Christian system; and in this 
also it enriches Christian experience. The virtue that is in one truth 
adds to the motive force of another. A principle which is seen not 
as standing alone, but as an inseparable part of a comprehensive and 
related whole, presses upon the soul with the weight of the entire 
system. A shallower notion never found currency than the assump- 
tion so often made, that nothing in the Bible is practical which is not 
preceptive or directory. No truths are more truly practical, none 
are more urgently needful, than those which, by kindling the sensi- 
bilities and the conscience together, change duty into joy, and may 
even exalt it to a sacred passion. A system of truths taking hold of 
eternity, representing to us a righteousness which is like the great 
mountains, and judgments that are a great deep, disclosing a religion 
which is the condescension of God to man, and not a mere aspiration 
of man toward God—a system of truths so far-reaching as to exceed 
the measure of our comprehension, which awes us like the infinity and 
the solemn stillness of the starry heavens—is a practical system; and 
a system of mere precepts, without the force of law, the dread per- 
spective of judgment and retribution, or the ‘sweet wonders” of 
redemption by the blood of Christ, is unpractical, because not adapted 
to the moral nature of man. 


1 2 Corinthians v. 14, 15, 20, 21. 
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Theories of the Atonement, then, there must and will be. To those 
that have found a place in the history of theology, others msy be 
added, if not by the development of new principles, it may be by 
setting principles already recognized in different relations to each 
other. But is there no possibility of verifying these theories? Is 
there no sufficient test of their truth? A hypothesis in science vin- 
dicates for itself a place among admitted truths if it fulfils all the 
conditions of the problem, if it accounts for or correlates the facts 
with which it is concerned. The theory of gravitation was accepted 
as a law when it was found that the results of calculations founded 
upon it agreed with the results of observation. A chemical hypo- 
thesis is satisfactorily established whenever it is verified by experi- 
ments made in accordance with it. Now in questions of revealed 
religion the contents of the revelation are the “facts” to be resolved. 
The theologian interprets revealed facts and principles as the scientific 
investigator interprets nature, and should do it by a similar method. 
He should begin with induction—gathering together all the com- 
munications of the Word of God relating to the subject. In these he 
has the materials to be dealt with. These he must place in relation 
with each other. A true theory will find a place for all of them. 
Until we discover one that can do this, we have at best only an 
approximation to the truth. 

The object of the present discussion is not to propound or to main- 
tain a theory, but only to inquire for some of the revealed facts and 
principles which must be fairly covered by any view of the Atone- 
ment that is entitled to be accepted as both Scriptural and rational ; 
or, in other words, to discover some Scriptural tests by which to try 
any theory that may be proposed. 

1. It lies upon the surface of Scripture that salvation depends on 
the death of Christ. But though this truth is one of the first to catch 
the eye, it is not, because so obvious, a superficial indication merely, 
requiring to be corrected by a deeper investigation. His death was 
foretold; he died “according to the Scriptures.”' This was one at 
least of the ends of his incarnation. It was “ to give his life a ransom 
for many” that “the Son of man came.”* To “lay down his life” 
was the “commandment” he had “received from the Father.”* 
Hence he is said to have been “ obedient unto death.”* The Lord’s 
Supper is a perpetual memorial of “the Lord’s death.”® We own 
him as Master and Lord; he has left us an example that we should 
walk in his steps ; but higher than all other titles is that of Saviour, 

11 Corinthians xv.3. 2 Matthew xx. 28. 8 John x.18, ¢ Philippians ii. 8. 


5 1 Corinthians xi, 26. 
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and “we have redemption through his blood.”' Any conception of 
his saving work, therefore, which regards his death as an incidental 
and subordinate feature, departs from the Scriptural idea of it. To 
represent that he was put to death by God's providential permission 
only, as other acts of evil men are suffered to come to pass; or, that 
he chose death rather than deny the truth he was commissioned to 
bear witness to; or, that his death was simply the necessary ante- 
cedent of his resurrection, which was the great saving act; or, that 
his life and death together are a manifestation of character, the effect 
of which is to improve the character of the believer, and that this 
total impression and effect constitute the essential work of salvation ; 
or, that his death was but a last act of self-sacrifice, the fitting end of 
a self-sacrificing life—these, and similar views, however true to some 
aspects of the Saviour’s mission, and helpful to Christian feeling and 
motive, yet when offered as the adequate explanation of the facts, all 
alike fail to answer the conditions of the case. The death of Christ 
is made to sink from the principal to a subordinate place in the 
economy of redemption. Such theories have in them truth enough 
to make them plausible, and, if held without a denial of the truths 
not contained in them, are salutary. But they are too commonly 
made to exclude the more Scriptural form of teaching, for which they 
cannot be substituted without the sacrifice of a truth essential to the 
integrity of the doctrine of salvation. 

2. The forgiveness of sins is the primary benefit conferred through 
the Atonement. “He shall save his people from their sins,” said the 
angel, in announcing his birth.? His blood, as he himself declared, 
and instituted a ritual memorial of the truth to be perpetuated in his 
church, was “‘shed for many, for the remission of sins.”* He com- 
missioned his apostles to preach to all nations “repentance and 
remission of sins in his name.”* When they opened their commission 
on the day of Pentecost, and continually, they proclaimed that as the 
first great promise of the gospel. This truth, so abundantly testified 
to, is lost sight of by such as conceive the immediate and sole end of 
Christ’s work to be the renewal and perfecting of character, and who 
find in his death only such an expression of divine pity as tends to 
produce in us compunction for sin. That effect upon us is without 
doubt included in the purpose of the atoning Sacrifice; but to re- 
present that its sole end was to impress men’s sensibilities, is plainly 
unscriptural, not to insist:—as we well might—that unless some other 


1Ephesiansi.7. 2 Matthewi.21. % Matthew xxvi. 28. 4 Luke xxiv. 47. 


5 Acts ii. 38; Cf. iii, 19; v.31; x. 43; xiii. 38; xxvi. 18; 1 Corinthians xv.3; Ephe- 
sians i. 7; Colossians i. 14; Hebrews x. 12. 
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end was to be secured, an end too of supreme necessity, such a view 
of the nature of the Atonement implies that the sufferings of Christ 
were a tragedy exhibited “for effect.” Yet to how many, in the 
present state of theological speculation, this “ moral influence theory” 
is the sum of the whole matter ! 

But when we place “the forgiveness of sins” in its Scriptural 
eminence as the first great mercy procured to us through the death of 
Christ, we are compelled at once to recognize a higher relation of the 
Atonement than any that terminates on man. “ Who can forgive 
sins but God only ?” was a reasonable question of the Pharisees, the 
reasonableness of which Jesus recognized by putting forth an exercise 
of divine power to justify his assumption of a divine prerogative.’ If, 
then, forgiveness is solely an act of God, and the death of Christ is a 
condition of the forgiveness of sins, it must be that in some sense, 
and on some grounds, it conditions in the mind of God the bestowal 
of his mercy. This is not saying that it overcomes any unwillingness 
on God’s part to forgive; “God so loved the world” as to provide 
thus for the salvation of men. But the provision included, as an 
essential part of it, the agony and death of his Son; it was not possi- 
ble that the cup should pass from him.2 No conception of the 
Atonement adequately embodies the substance of the Scriptural testi- 
mony on the subject which denies, or which does not affirm, the truth 
that the purpose of God to save sinners was conditioned by his purpose 
to provide a sacrifice for sin. 

3. From the same point of view we may more definitely conceive 
the relation of the Atonement to God. When thinking of sin it is easy 
to regard it as an abstraction, a metaphysical ground of conscious 
action, a state, a tendency—and we do not mean to suggest that this 
way of conceiving it is wrong. But from this we may come by de- 
grees to think of it chiefly as a misfortune; so that instead of con- 
demning we pity ourselves, and regard ourselves as the objects only 
of divine pity. But when the Scriptures speak of forgiveness, it is 
generally, if not uniformly, of the forgiveness of sins, not sin. The 
difference is not slight. Instead of the abstract, we have the con- 
crete. The sin is viewed as guilt. Transgression implies law. The 
forgiveness of transgressions is the remission of penalty. The death 
of Christ, as a necessary condition of the exercise of God’s forgiving 
grace, has a relation to law, and to God as a Sovereign, a Lawgiver, 
and a Judge. So much we must needs infer, even if there were no 
explicit testimony to this effect. So much is contained in the very 
idea of the forgiveness of sins. It cannot be even plausibly alleged 
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that the language we are considering is figurative, or anthropopathic, 
or a means of objectivizing the acts of our spiritual consciousness. 
The forgiveness of sins is a reality, or the gospel is a mockery. The 
necessary relations of forgiveness are equally real. The necessity 
that lay upon the Redeemer to suffer was intensely real, as his agony 
witnessed. And it was thus for the pardon of guilt, for the remission 
of the penalty of violated law, that Christ died. His death was a 
fulfilment or a satisfaction in our behalf of the law of God; or, to 
put the thought into the most general terms, it met some require- 
ment of law or justice upon us. If our doctrine of the Atonement is 
to express fairly the substance of the Scriptural teaching, it must 
have a place for this truth, and must provide for its logical correla- 
tion with other parts of the revealed system. 

This element of the doctrine does not depend upon inferences, 
legitimate and even necessary as they are. It is explicitly set forth 
in testimonies of Scripture too clear to be explained away without 
an expense of ingenuity that defeats its own purpose. We are taught 
that in his death Christ bore the curse of the law for us, who had 
incurred the curse denounced for disobedience ;' that he “bore our 
sins,” * which Jehovah “laid on him;”* that “he is the propitiation 
for our sins, and not for ours only, but also for the sins of the whole 
world ;”* and that through this propitiation believers are justified ; 
that he was set forth as a propitiation to show the righteousness of 
God in the passing over in his forbearance (with seeming impunity) 
of transgressions committed in past times, in order that God “ might 
be just and justify him that believeth in Jesus.”® The passage last 
cited is a locus classicus on this point. Its pertinence to the argu- 
ment depends mainly on the interpretation of the “ righteousness ” 
which is declared by the propitiation, as meaning God’s judicial or 
administrative righteousness. This is controverted, among others, 
by Dr. Bushnell. It is enough to say here that it is inconceivable to 
us how the righteousness of God in punishing or forbearing to punish 
transgressors of his law, can be anything else than administrative 
righteousness. And this is confirmed by the use of the word to jus- 
tify (dxaodv), as the alternative or antithesis of condemnation and 
“wrath.” ° 

It is declared then that the judicial righteousness of God is exhi- 
bited by means of the propitiation effected by the death of Christ, in 
order that he might be just while justifying the believer in Jesus. 
The objection has been made that according to this interpretation the 
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sense is, “that he might be just and yet justify,” and that such a 
rendering of the thought introduces an idea not expressed in the 
apostle’s language. Not expressed by any word corresponding to yet, 
but quite as distinctly without it—by the form of the sentence: 
“That he might be just.” Is it then a question whether God is just? 
Yet it is clearly implied that he would not have been just had he jus- 
tified the believer without having set forth a propitiation. And the 
propitiation was made in the death of Christ. It was by his obedience 
unto death that the righteousness of God as a moral governor was 
demonstrated. We are unable to see how any form of Christian 
doctrine can be accepted as true, or as more than partially and frag- 
mentarily true, which does not include and give prominence to this 
truth. We are not attempting, it may be necessary to repeat, to set 
forth a theory of the Atonement, but only to ascertain the revealed 
data on which any theory must be founded that can be accepted as 
true. He who undertakes to account for the death of Christ—a fact, 
by the way, difficult to be accounted for on some theories of his person 
and mission—and neglects the explicit accounts of the matter given 
in the Word of God, may propound a plausible explanation, sup- 
ported by equally plausible arguments; but it will prove unsatisfying 
to the earnest inquirer after revealed truth. 

It is further to be noted that a distinct importance is attached by 
the sacred writers to the sufferings of Christ, and that the sufferings 
thus emphasized are those connected with his death. They were the 
objects of prophetic foresight and earnest inquiry. The prophets 
“inquired and searched diligently concerning the grace that should 
come”’ to us, “ searching what or what manner of time the spirit of 
Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified beforehand 
the sufferings of Christ and the glory that should follow.”? “Thus 
it is written, that the Christ should suffer, and that he should rise 
from the dead the third day.”? He “showed himself alive after his 
suffering.” * With still more unquestionable reference to his death, 
it is said that “Christ once for all suffered for our sins.”* Dr. 
Bushnell remarks that in the sacrifices of the Old Testament, 
“nothing is ever done to increase the pain of the victim, and there 
is never anything said which indicates the least mental attenticn to 
it.”*° The fact is worth noting, and is one not difficult to account for. 
But the writers of the New Testament indicate very plainly their 
“mental attention,” and their desire to call our attention, to the 
sufferings of Christ; and it is equally clear that our Lord suffered 
special anguish in his death and in the prospect of it. He looked 
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forward to it, not indeed with any hesitating purpose, but with a 
sense of coming agony which pressed from his full heart such words 
as these: ‘ Now is my soul troubled, and what shall I say ? Father, 
save me from this hour. But for this cause came I unto this hour. 
Father, glorify thy name.” “ Father, if it be possible, let this cup 
pass from me.” 

It is sometimes alleged—Dr. Bushnell insists strongly upon it— 
that the stress laid on the death of Christ has had the effect to make 
us lose sight of the significance of his life. We are told that his 
whole earthly existence was marked by pain and grief, and was all a 
sacrifice ; that when conceiving of Christ’s sufferings we are to think 
not exclusively nor too emphatically of his “agony” and the “ pains 
of death,” but of his incarnate life on earth. But it seems to us that 
we lay the emphasis of suffering just where Christ himself did. The 
theology which centres in the doctrine of the Incarnation is not to 
be found in the apostolic epistles. It is more patristic and medieval 
than Scriptural. “TI delivered unto you first of all,” says Paul to the 
Corinthians, “how that Christ died for our sins.” It is an important 
truth that Christ was incarnate Deity. His teaching, his example, 
his temptation, his quick and perfect sympathy, and the no less un- 
approachable solitariness of his inward life—only his Father truly 
knowing him—all have an interest for us. The death of a mere man, 
on the one hand, or of a human body inhabited only by a super- 
human spirit on the other, would alike have been of no saving worth. 
The death of one who had not been “ made under the law ” to honor 
it by obedience, would have been no propitiation. But whenever in 
the New Testament “the suffering of Christ” is spoken of as the 
ground of forgiveness, the reference is invariably to those sufferings 
through which he “entered into his glory.” This characteristic of 
the Scriptural teaching is the sufficient vindication of a theology 
having for its centre not the manger in Bethlehem, but the Cross. 

4, Forgiveness removes the only obstacle to a complete reconcilia- 
tion, which is the proper meaning of the English word atonement, 
and of the word so translated (once only) in the New Testament.’ It 
is to be regretted that in theology the term should have been taken 
to describe the sacrifice which is the basis of reconciliation, rather 
than the reconciliation itself. To many minds the making known of 
the fact that the word atonement means an “ at-one-ment,” or recon- 
ciling of parties at variance, goes far to support the denial that any 
sacrifice was needed for that end, or that the death of Christ 
was a propitiation. But in Scripture peace with God is described as 
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the result of justification.’ We are “reconciled unto God by the 
death of his Son.”? By him we have “access to the Father.”* And 
as the justification through Christ is the condition of the reconciling 
of “the world,” so the testifying of the sacrifice of Christ by those 
to whom is committed “the ministry of reconciliation” forms the 
basis of the appeal to men to be reconciled to God.* Peace with God 
assures to us that hope, confidence, strength, security, which are the 
condition of spiritual development.* 

We have not sought to multiply “proof-texts,” as if to make their 
number compensate for lack of cogency in other respects, but to 
present fairly the substance of the Scriptural testimony as bearing 
on different aspects of the subject. The effect of this testimony is 
resisted, either directly, by attempts to show that the language of 
Scripture is wrongly interpreted, or indirectly, by argument on moral 
grounds against the conclusions drawn from it. The first is the only 
legitimate method. The conditions of the forgiveness of sins, as they 
are determined by God, can only be known by revelation from him. 
What he has thus made known is to be ascertained by the just inter- 
pretation of the Scriptures. But have we not—have not theologians 
generally—proceeded on some wrong principle in dealing with the 
language of inspiration? So it ischarged. We are told that “we 
have no literal language for religious ideas,”® and that the language 
of Scripture on this subject is that of “praise and personal gratitude,” 
and is “ over-tinted” and “ exaggerated in its rhetoric.”” If we were 
to say that, apart from his denials—which are sufficiently literal and 
unmistakable—Dr. Bushnell has no literal language for his religious 
ideas, there would be some show of reason for the assertion. But 
we venture to say that it is altogether incredible when asserted of 
the Bible. And as for the exaggerations of the rhetoric of gratitude, 
one must have singular standards of criticism who finds any such 
rhetorical bursts in Galatians iii. 6, sq., where the apostle, by a 
closely concatenated argument, proves that justification by the law is 
impossible, and that it is opposed to the evident sense of the Old 
Testament itself. The chief use made by Dr. Bushnell for his con- 
venient maxim is to find in it warrant for treating as figurative 
passages that everybody else regards as severely literal, and for 
arguing with punctilious literalness from the terms of a poetic quo- 
tation. His treatment of the passage just referred to is a good 
example of the first of these liberties. The latter is exemplified in 
his discovery of a healing function rather than a judicial bearing, 
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of the sufferings of Christ, expressed as he thinks in the touching 
poetical antithesis of Isaiah, “ By his stripes we are healed,”* and in 
Peter’s quotation of the words.? He ventures to think, by the way, 
that Peter wrote without having “very closely considered the items 
or sub-clauses of his statement*—a conception of the psychological 
state of inspired writers which is not perhaps new, but is not often 
so boldly expressed, and one that might reasonably be regarded as 
absolving us from attaching any authority to such ill-considered 
utterances. 

It is not necessary to dwell on points of interpretation in detail. 
It seems plain enough that the effort to discover a modified sense 
takes its rise from a previous decision that the obvious sense is un- 
believable. When one has made up his mind that the ideas most 
naturally conveyed by the terms propitiation, sin-bearing, and the 
like, are contrary to reason and morality, it follows, of course, that 
one must renounce his faith in the authority of the Scriptures, or 
must discover another set of ideas for which the words shall stand. 
The negations which make a new theory needful are first settled, then 
a hypothesis is devised, and, last of all, this hypothesis is compared 
with the Scriptures, which can always be interpreted into harmony 
with preconceived notions, as easily as the Constitution of the United 
States can be understood, and very sincerely understood, to authorize 
whatever parties desire to do. 

A moral argument admits of but little reasoning, and very little is 
in fact attempted on either side. The Bible makes no argument. It 
affirms that the propitiatory death of Christ declared the righteous- 
ness of God in order that he might be just and justify the believer. 
And the objector says it is contrary to his sense of justice that penalty 
due to the guilty, or any suffering substituted for them, should be 
borne by the innocent. Thus Dr. Bushnell simply declares that sub- 
stitution, in that sense, “offends every strongest sentiment of our 
nature;’’* that the notion of “superlative merit” in Christ “ can 
mean nothing ;”* that Christ is not personally a Mediator between 
God and man, but that his humanity is a medium by which God is 
taken hold of by our faith;® and that satisfaction of the law by penalty 
or by substitution, is “an impossible idea,”’ an “ignoble matter ia 
the experience, sordid and low in its motive, rising scarcely, if at all, 
above the level of a jail-delivery transaction.” These are only varia- 
tions upon the simple denial that such a thing can be right. 

5. But though the Bible does not argue the question, it distinctly 
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appeals to the conscience. It does this by referring the necessity for 
the atonement to the demands of God’s righteousness ; by represent- 
ing the death of Christ as a result of his voluntary descent to be 
“ under the law; ” and by the promise of “ peace” upon “ believing.’’ 
The evidence of the typical and fore-shadowy character of the sacri- 
fices under the elder dispensation is, that they could not make those 
who offered them “ perfect as to the conscience.” But believers may 
“draw nigh in full assurance of faith, having their hearts sprinkled 
from an evil conscience,”? language implying that the blood of Christ 
is a propitiation not only for us but of us. The one sacrifice at once 
conditions in the mind of God the forgiveness of sins, and in the heart 
of man the pacification of the conscience. 

It is evidently assumed in the Bible that man’s moral nature 
responds to the law of God, and pleads guilty to the charge of vio- 
lating it. It is evident that this conviction of guilt is regarded as 
something not easily placated—as it verily is not. ‘“ Peace” there 
is made to depend not on the assurance that God is good, or that he 
is merciful, or even that he offers forgiveness; but on the fact that 
by faith in Jesus the believer is “justified. It is remarkable how 
tenaciously, and almost universally, men have clung to the thought 
of doing, or suffering, or offering something by which to gain peace 
within. The offering of life for the life forfeited by guilt is undoubt- 
edly the root idea of bloody sacrifices, of which various crude notions 
attached to them by the heathen are degenerate variations. “ For 
the life of the flesh is in the blood; and I have given it to you upon 
the altar to make an atonement for your souls: for it is the blood 
that maketh an atonement for the soul.”? And as soon as the doc- 
trine of justification by faith in Christ is obscured in the Christian 
mind, or lost out of it, there is at once adopted in place of it some fig- 
ment of penance to be done here and of purgatory to be suffered after 
. death, by which an offering is supposed to be made to divine justice. 
Or, if such superstitions are escaped, and peace is supposed to be 
attainable only as we are purified and well advanced in the saving 
process, it is easy to see that the soul will be weighed down under 
the pressure of guilt and dread. The celebrated Dr. Samuel John- 
son’s religious experience illustrates this. He had a general faith in 
the Christian religion, and was energetic in self-discipline, with many 
prayers and much use of the “means of grace.” But of salvation by 
Christ he had but vague notions. He consequently went through life 
under bondage to the fear of death and the anticipation of judgment, 
because, as he said, when one had done all, he could not be sure that he 
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had done enough. As he came nearer to death his distress increased, 
A friend recommended an evangelical clergyman to him, who, how- 
ever, was so overwhelmed with the dread of attempting to give 
spiritual advice to so great a man that he could only be prevailed upon 
to do so by letter. But his declaration of the gospel was made the 
means of bringing peace to the dying moralist, now become the dying 
but rejoicing believer. “ All his fears,” wrote his attending physician, 
“were calmed and absorbed by the prevalence of his faith and his 
trust in the merits and propitiation of Jesus Christ.” (The italics 
are the Doctor’s.) And this feature of experience has been the blessing 
of how many Christians! 

And it is no doubtful blessing, for it neither palliates guilt nor 
soothes the conviction of it. The conscience thus propitiated is as 
remarkable for tenderness and discrimination as for its peace. Dr. 
Bushnell, in his summary style, says: “I will venture the assertion 
that the most intensely expiational form of Christianity, instead of 
being most robust and steadfast, is poorest in the general, most unre- 
liable, most frequently immoral.” As if it were not the historic and 
ever-renewed complaint against believers in this sort of Christianity 
that they are Puritans, “unco’ guid,” over-strict, tending to make 
religion repulsive by their strait-laced morality and precision! The 
charge that the doctrine invites men to sin in order that grace may 
abound, is very ancient, but it is as far from being verified by ex- 
perience as it was eighteen hundred years ago. 

Scripture and Christian experience seem to concur in testifying that 
by the death of Christ satisfaction is offered at once to the justice of 
God and to the sense of justice in a conscience enlightened by the 
Holy Spirit. It cannot, then, be assumed as self-evident that sub- 
stitution, expiation, or mediatorial propitiation is unjust. Whoever 
has hastened to conclude thus, has reason to reconsider the question. 
It is not a sufficient reason for that conclusion that the principle 
could not be carried out in human governments. Attempts have 
been made, not often judiciously, to find some analogies with it in the 
transactions of earthly states, in apparent forgetfulness of the obvious 
fact that human governments punish only crimes, not sins, and that 
they do not even attempt to graduate penalty by men’s moral deserv- 
ings. It may be that the need of mediation and propitiation would 
not have occurred spontaneously to men’s minds, however an un- 
satisfied but undefined need were felt. It is possible that it is not the 
best way to commend the gospel to the impenitent, whether in Chris- 
tian or heathen lands, to endeavor to make men see the wisdom of 
the plan of redemption, which was a stumbling-block to Jews and 
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foolishness to Greeks, and is the wisdom of God only to those to whom 
Christ is made wisdom.' Perhaps it was for that, among other rea- 
sons, that the mission of Christ was delayed four thousand years, so 
that the principle of substitution which was to be illustrated in his 
redeeming work might be exhibited in the “ object-lessons” of the 
Jewish sacrificial system. It may be hoped that from the depths of 
Christian experience and the devout study of the Word of God by the 
believing and obedient, clearer light will be shed upon the questions— 
How can man be just with God? How is it that God is just and 
justifies the believer in Jesus? One thing is certain; the doctrine 
which is to be accepted finally by the church must be inclusive enough 
to recognize the unforced sense of the Scriptures, and to formulate 
the entire substance of their teaching on “ the salvation of God.” 
And we believe that the principles we have deduced from them are 
an important part of the substance of the faith once delivered to 
the saints. 

The work of Dr. Bushnell, which has been incidentally referred to 
in the course of the preceding discussion, came to hand when the pre- 
paration of this article was already far advanced ; and we cannot now, 
without occupying an unreasonable amount of space, attempt an 
adequate review of it. But this is unnecessary with reference to the 
parts of the subject we have considered. Hither we are wholly wrong, 
or Dr. Bushnell is largelyso. He informs us at the outset of his work 
that he retracts none of his former denials; he in fact repeats them 
with aggravated emphasis. Those denials cover the entire ground of the 
exposition we have attempted. Thus he denies that special importance 
is to be attached to the death of Christ: 


It is the Cross, we think, that brought upon him all that was to be 
accounted specially severe in his experience. . . . In this manner we fall 
out of key as regards any proper estimate of his life; for the particular 
crisis of his death, short and sharp as it was, composed but a very small 
part of the suffering and sacrifice his mission cost him.? 


The misconception of orthodox opinion shown by this extract need 
only be adverted to. But his own opinion is clear enough that the 
Garden and the Cross only completed a sacrifice which was continuous 
throughout our Lord’s incarnate life, and that to lay emphasis upon 
his agony and death as constituting the sufferings chiefly foretold in 
prophecy and specially commemorated in his church by his own or- 
dinance, is to “ fall out of key.” Further, he denies that forgiveness 
of sins is of primary importance to our salvation; it is in his view 
“a purely personal matter,” aside wholly from our relation to the 
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justice of God. He denies that that forgiveness has any reference to 
law, or to God as a Lawgiver, or that the sacrifice of Christ was any 
satisfaction to law. Other denials we have noted in their appropriate 
connections. It must be plain that his scheme is something very 
different from a simple restatement of the doctrine commonly accepted 
as evangelical—something more than a modification of it—more even 
than a new philosophy of it. It is another doctrine. It isnot a case 
of transformation, but of transubstantiation. He retains “ the acci- 
dents,” the form, the words; but “the substance” of doctrine has 
been exchanged for another—of which we will attempt a summary 
description. 

In his work entitled, “The Vicarious Sacrifice Grounded in Prin- 
ciples of Universal Obligation,” he maintains that “ Christ, in what is 
called his vicarious sacrifice, simply engages, at the expense of great 
suffering and even of death itself, to bring us out of our sins them- 
selves, and sp out of their penalties, being himself profoundly identi- 
fied with us in our fallen state, and burdened in feeling with our 
evils.” That is, he denies that there was any real substitution of 


Christ for us in penal suffering, or that we are saved by being . 


accounted righteous for Christ’s sake. The sufferings of Christ, he 
holds, were such as lay in his way to the goal he set out for, and they 
were vicarious only in the sense that he sympathized with us, and 
was “ burdened in feeling with our evils.” Justification he defines as 
“a bringing us out of our sins themselves ” and intoa righteous habit 
of life—differing but slightly from the Romish doctrine, though he 
argued that Luther held this view of the subject without knowing it. 
Thus far we understand his views to be unchanged. But he then 
interpreted “ propitiation,” “sacrifice,” and other piacular expressions, 
as modes in which the believer objectivizes his own feelings, and the 
typical sacrifices as having been instituted in order to provide for us 
this “altar-form” of expression—an interpretation which has failed, 
as we might suppose it would, permanently to satisfy his own mind, 
as it certainly made little impression on the theological or religious 
mind of this or any other country. In his present volume he proposes 
a substitute for it. 

Propitiation, he now teaches, is not merely an apparent but a real 
thing. When we would truly forgive an enemy, and not merely say 
we forgive him, it is necessary that we put ourselves into a way of 
self-denial and sacrifice to do him good. This is necessary in order 
to overcome difficulties and reluctances in ourselves. 


We ourselves instinctively make sacrifice to gain our adversary; in 
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doing which we also gain ourselves. . . ; everything we do and suffer 
is for his benefit, or for effect on him, only it results that our sacrifice 
affects our mind or disposition also towards him. . . . The stress of all 
we do or suffer is for him, and in that consciousness it is that we are 
atoned, having all our aversions, disgusts and condemnations liquefied 
or dissolved away. 


So God “is put in arms against wrong-doers, just as we are, by his 
moral disgusts, displeasures, abhorrences, indignations, revulsions, and 
what is more than all, by his offended holiness,. . . and a propitia- 
tion is required not because they are bad, but only to move them aside 
when they are not wanted.”' And when by this means the sinner is 
won, the end of the propitiation is accomplished. 

The objections to such a view of the subject are great—to us 
insuperable. Even if we could see reason for discarding the doctrine 
which we now think the Scriptures teach, it would be impossible 
in the face of the Scriptures to accept this. The idea that God needs 
to do something to bring himself into a proper state of mind to 
forgive, after the author’s utmost ingenuity in palliating it, is incon- 
sistent with any conceptions we can form of a perfect being. The 
supposition that his holiness must or can be “moved aside,” its exer- 
cise being suspended for that purpose, is, if possible, still more 
incongruous with his essential perfection. So far from the holiness 
of God being in any sense put in abeyance in the act of forgiveness, 
that act is done in full view of it. Believers are elected to holiness. 
They are “reconciled ” to God through Christ to be presented “ un- 
blamable in his sight.”* They have “boldness to enter into the holiest 
[place] by the blood of Jesus,”* the effect of propitiation being not to 

‘set aside the holiness of God, but to authorize the penitent sinner 
who believes in Jesus to stand unshrinking before the presence of the 
Most Holy. 

Forgiveness, it is further represented, has nothing to do with law: 


The forgiveness of sins... . is a purely personal matter, in which the 
Fatherhood, love, and feeling, and the offended holiness of God are con- 
cerned. The proceeding here is intelligible and simple, because the 
forgiveness in question is to be a strictly Personal Settlement, that and 
that only. Then comes the farther question of the impersonal wrongs 
of law and their Legal Settlement. All wrongs taken as personal offences 
are yet also violations of law, and forgiveness, being personal, has no 
power, of course, to right the injuries of broken law. The law too, 
being impersonal, cannot, of course, forgive anything itself; or any way 
compound its own wrong; neither is it conceivable that God, as the 
administrator of law, has any power to annul the fact of such wrong, or 
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the fact of a damage done by it to the law. Forgiveness, we thus find, 
puts a man personally right with God, but it does not put him right with 
law, and it is not easy to see that anything can.’ 


It might be supposed that for a proposition of such importance 
some kind of support would be sought in the Word of God. But it 
seems to be presented as something evolved from the author’s con- 
sciousness, which we are to receive, if we can, on the ground of its 
intrinsic reasonableness. To us it appears not even plausible. Repul- 
siveness, disgustfulness, is not forgiveable; “forgiveness” has no 
meaning except in relation to transgression. If a person is disgusting 
to us we shall naturally avoid him. If we feel constrained by a 
sense of duty, or are moved by love and pity, to do him good, we 
must conquer the feeling of aversion; but that is not forgiveness. 
Whether God can be truly said to regard sinners with such feelings, 
independently of their guilt as transgressors of his law, is to us at 
least doubtful. We cannot assume it to be true, or consent that an 
assumption of it should be treated as if it were something self-evi- 
dent. But in the very terms of the author’s statement there is that 
which is irreconcilable with the notion of forgiveness being a “‘ per- 
sonal” and nota “legal settlement.” “God,” he says, “is put in 
arms against wrong-doers just as we are, by his moral disgusts. . . . 
and what is more than all, by his offended holiness.” The offence to 
his holiness is here reckoned a purely personal matter, having nothing 
to do with his law. But “God sitteth on the throne of his holiness,”? 
It was before the reigning God, “sitting upon a throne high and 
lifted up,” that voices were heard by the rapt prophet, saying: 
“Holy, holy, holy is the Lord of hosts.”* His “law is holy, and 
the commandment holy and just and good.”* It is not obvious to 
us that the forgiveness of what is offensive to God in that aspect of 
his character which is expressed by his law, can be an act wholly 
unrelated to law. 

This view of the nature of propitiation involves a denial of the 
mediatorial office of Christ. When we are told that God, for Christ's 
sake, hath forgiven us, we understand that there are three parties to 
the transaction. But in our author’s representation there are but 
two; it is God who suffers, his sufferings are the propitiation, and 
instead of forgiving on account of the propitiation, the propitiation 
is on account of the forgiveness. We are not left to inference. 
We are told— 


It may be objected that when we are propitiated towards our enemy, 
by the cost we make for him, the whole process takes place within our- 
1P 93. 21 Ps, xlvii. 8. 3 Isa. vi. 1-3. 4 Rom. vii. 12. 
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selves, and the forgiving grace is not obtained of us by the intercession 
or mediation of another ; whereas, Christ obtains the forgiveness of sins 
for us by what he does before God, acting in our behalf. Even so, by 
acting before God; and yet not by acting before God and obtaining 
from God, as being strictly other. That would be tritheism and not 
trinity. Trinity makes him “same in substance,” not other. We entirely 
misconceive this acting before God, when we make God one and Christ 
another, acting in real otherhood before him. The three are still the 
one, and the three-folding is but a plural in so many finite forms used 
representatively as personations of the infinite One... . If my right arm 
had grammatic personality in the same sense, it would be acting for me, 
or before me, but not doing anything which I myself, the higher, more 
inclusive substance, should not be doing for myself.’ 


The last supposition, violent even to grotesqueness, fairly represents 
the violence done to the sense of the Scriptures by the theory before 
us. When a man’s arm has “grammatic personality in the same 
sense” in which Christ was distinct from the Father—loved the 
Father and was loved by him, prayed to the Father and was answered 
by him, obeyed the Father and was exalted by him, propitiated the 
Father and received from hima purchased people to be glorified with 
himself forever—the doctrine of which such imagined personation is 
a symbol, may be accepted as true. But it is not the doctrine of the 
Trinity alone that needs reconstruction. It is but too obvious that 
as the author allows of nothing in the Atonement but a means of | 
influencing the sensibility, so he makes regeneration to be merely 
a working of the same sort, explicitly denying that the heart 
is renewed by the efficiency of God,? and making that concep- 
tion of the Spirit’s work the butt of irreverent ridicule.’ As he 
admits no reference to the satisfaction of divine justice in the Atone- 
ment, so, from what he says of future retribution, it is doubtful 
whether he supposes the law to have any sanction of punishment, 
properly so called. He seems to conceive of nothing like a judicial 
award, or of any penal consequence of sin, distinguishable from its 
natural results, spontaneously worked out under the laws of our 
constitution, and resulting in the extinction of the moral consciousness.‘ 

“ Wherefore then serveth the law?” we may well ask. To this 
question Dr. Bushnell devotes considerable space, with results that 
we can notice but briefly. In general, he regards it as disciplinary. 
He finds, or rather he conceives, the terms law and commandment, 
vénos and évrody, to have in Scripture very different and contrasted 
meanings. By law is meant “a rigidly impersonal, abstract, statutory 
code of conduct, based on the everlasting, inherent moral imperative 


1P.57. 2The Vicarious Sacrifice, p. 169. *%Ib.,p.88. Forgiveness and Law, p. 147. 
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that underlies it, and gives authority both to the Supreme Legislator 
and his legislations. It is the law before government, and then by 
government; enforced by sanctions self-pronounced, and then by 
sanctions also that are legally prescribed.” Commandment, érody, 
as when Christ enjoins the keeping of his commandments, “is gener- 
ally a less statutory, less tabulated, and more flexibly personal word 
than the word law.” 


As used by Christ, it commands in the sense of enjoining, and enjoins 
in the sense of a personal authority, by reason of the qualities embodied, 
and offices performed in his ministry. It covers just all that is commended 
to man’s feeling and conscience by his life and death. ... He does not 
say in the imperative, as the law does, ‘follow or die,” but he says, 
“ Waosoever doth not follow, forsaking all to do it, cannot, as in liberty, 
be my disciple.” .. . So that what he insists upon, in the keeping of his 
commandments, does not mean a cringitig and timorous observance, a 
bondage of scruple and servile abasement, but a keeping in dear homages 
that count their object precious, even as a miser keeps his money, or a 
mother her child, or a patriot his country.’ 


In this representation he seems to intend an interpretation of 
Scripture. And yet at the outset he has to confess that the evidence 
is against him. 

I desire [he says] at this early stage of the inquiry to place it as dis- 
tinctly as possible before the observation of my reader that I do not 
represent, and do not, in fact, believe that the two words nomos and 
entolé uniformly hold in Scripture the precise relative significance given 
them in the exposition that follows. They vary, sometimes one falling 
very nearly into the sense of the other, so that discrimination is lost. 
And sometimes they even seem to cross over and make an exchange 
of meaning. 


This virtually confesses that he makes a discrimination which the 
sacred writers do not make. “Still a very close insertion of the 
critical knife,” he adds, “ will generally uncover some aspect of reason 
for the fluctuations discovered.” The reader naturally prepares 
himself to see an example or two of the critical process suggested. 
But he is disappointed. The knife is not even touched. The author 
thinks “it will be allowed that the two words commonly and almost 
always in the New Testament stand in the relative significance ” he 
has given them. We desire to treat Dr. Bushnell with all due 
respect, but we must insist that he also owes some respect to the 
intelligence of his readers, enough to have restrained him from 
making such large assumptions not only without, but against, evidence. 

1P, 102, sq. - 
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We venture to say that there is nothing to sustain the asserted 
distinction. The word véyo¢ is almost always used to distinguish the 
law of Moses. The word évrodj, singular and plural, has the same 
meaning. The law is called “ the law of commandments.”* So also 
there is a “law of Christ.”* The will of God has been revealed by 
degrees. The completed revelation in the gospel brings to light new 
duties, and sets in new relations what was before known. But we see 
nothing to indicate that the new commandment speaks with less 
authcrity than the old, or is even less minatory to transgressors. To 
such, “ owr God,”—the God of the gospel—“ is a consuming fire.” ® 

Our author has stated with his usual felicity the difference between 
a servile and a filial obedience. But he assumes that the law was 
meant to produce the one, and the commandment to call forth the 
other. He thus charges to the law what is due to the state of our 
hearts. “ The law is spiritual, but I am carnal.” * The law was “ weak 
through the flesh,”® through the insubordination of our fallen nature, 
which it had no power to subdue. Christ’s yoke is easy, but it is 
equally true that to those who have loved God in all ages, his law has 
been a delight. Who of us serves our Master with more joy of heart 
than the Psalmists had in meditating and keeping the commandments 
of God? ‘“ The statutes of the Lord are right, rejoicing the heart.” 
“In keeping of them there is great reward.” 

We have not done justice to Dr. Bushnell’s book, for we havedwelt 
exclusively on what we deem his errors. But so much of the truth 
as he holds he asserts and maintains with such power as lends an 
apparent support to opinions that, standing by themselves, would be 
rejected. Nothing can be more admirable than his expositions of the 
Saviour’s character and of his mission, in some of its aspects, and so 
winning is his spirit that one feels that it were better to err with him 
than to glory in a heartless and unspiritual orthodoxy. 

L, E. Smira. 


New York. 
1 Eph. ii. 15. 2Gal. vi. 2. 
3 Heb. xii 26-29 ; see also iii. 7-12; x. 26-29 ; Matt. v.20; vi. 15; xi. 20, sq. 
4 Rom. vii. 14. § Rom. viii. 3. 






































‘THE DIVERSITIES OF THE APOSTLES. 


F the “excellency of the power” is “of God,” why should the 
Christian ministry consist of any but God’s weakest men? If 
a satisfactory reason can be given why some of God’s great men 
should be in the ministry, why should there be any others? Neither 
of these extremes has been adopted. Neither was adopted by our 
Lord in calling the apostles. It is proposed, then, to show that the 
diversities of the apostles, repeated in the Christian ministry of 
modern times, illustrate the wisdom of Christ. 

There was wisdom in selecting Judas, but Judas stands by himself. 
His apostolate was rather nominal than real. Holding the office only 
in form, only three years, losing it by an act of his own which doomed 
him to be known forever as “Judas that betrayed him,” followed 
in his office by another, he drops wholly out of the apostolic ranks. 
In the examination which is to be made we must include Matthias. 
Paul must also be included; for though, as Dr. Schaff has so happily 
expressed it, there was “a divine irregularity about his call,” yet 
he was as truly an apostle as James or Peter. 

The apostles were indeed remarkably alike. They were all men ; 
not half of them angels, as a priori, might have been thought desira- 
ble; none of them women—an oversight, probably, in the judgment 
of those women who have been recently ordained to the pastoral care 
of men, and whose names now often appear in public journals with 
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the customary ministerial prefix—all men, and all these men were 
Jews, and all these Jews had been trained under the Mosaic economy 
to believe the two great truths which Jews, Greeks and Romans 
knew—the unity and the holiness of God ; were all believers in 
Christ ; were of the same official rank ; not the germ of a bishop or of 
a sacerdotal caste being visible among them. In that body of 
apostles were no opposite forces. There was not a centripetal power 
at Jerusalem and a centrifugal power at Antioch—Peter drawing the 
one way and Paul the other, or Paul the one way and James the 
other. “If Jesus,” says Renan, in his “ Apostles,” “was the true 
founder of Christianity, James was its most dangerous enemy: he 
almost ruined it through his narrowness of mind.” No man can say 
that who has studied the position of James with the care which it 
deserves. Peter was indeed the apostle of circumcision, Paul of un- 
circumcision ; but while claiming that God was mighty in him toward 
the Gentiles, how unhesitatingly Paul affirms that God wrought 
effectually in Peter! There was a party in Jerusalem which claimed 
James as its head, but James was not its head. There was a Pauline 
party in Corinth, but Paul indignantly disowned it. There was in 
the same city a Petrine party, but Peter was in no ways responsible 
for its existence. Philosophy has its Platonism and its Aristotelian- 
ism. Theology has its Augustinianism and its Pelagianism. Then 
there are ritualism and anti-ritualism, naturalism and transcendental- 
ism; but none of these things can claim paternity of the apostles. Paul’s 
affair with Barnabas was not an affair between apostles ; and Paul was 
doubtless in the right. The affair at Antioch, between Paul and Peter, 
was not a difference of principle. Peter as well as Paul believed that 
a Gentile could become a Christian without first becoming a Jew; but 
in striking correspondence with his natural traits he fell by timidity 
into inconsistency with his principles. The future head of the infal- 
lible church stood convicted before them all, but permitted no cool- 
ness to arise toward his reprover. It was still “ our beloved brother 
Paul.” But that other most singular affair in which James and Paul 
were concerned—James advising Paul, on returning to Jerusalem from 
his last missionary tour, to unite with four Jews, Christian Jews, pro- 
bably, in a Nazarite vow, for the sake of allaying the prejudices of 
certain members of the church, and Paul taking the advice! Here 
was no sacrifice of principle; for Paul had never protested against 
allegiance to the old covenant, except as a ground of justification. 
Two principles may be compromised without sacrificing either. With 
a degree of nobleness and soul-freedom to which neither the bigotry 
of rationalism nor the bigotry of ritualism can attain, Paul could 
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become a Jew to the Jews without ceasing to be the apostle to the 
Gentiles, and a Gentile to the Gentiles without ceasing to be a Jew. 

The oneness of the apostles, however, was not organic. Organic 
oneness is possible where spiritual oneness is wanting. Nor was it 
the oneness of the esprit du corps. Christ was in each ; each was in 
Christ. That made oneness possible without effort to attain it. As 
we proceed then to consider the diversity of the apostles, it must not 
be forgotten that it is diversity in unity. But the wisdom of Christ 
in the unity of the apostles and of his ministers of modern times‘is, 
perhaps, the most obvious. Letus study his wisdom in their diversities. 

The first fact that meets us is, that though none of the apostles 
were Gentiles, not all of them were Palestinian Jews. One was a 
Grecian Jew. One is believed to have been born in Antioch. Of 
the Palestinian apostles it seems probable that not all of them were 
natives of Galilee. One, and only one, had been born into the rights 
of Roman citizenship. The real memoirist is careful to tell us of the 
birth-place and parentage of his subject. The Holy Spirit has shown 
no uniformity concerning these matters in the case of the founders of 
Christianity. We shall never know where some of them were born, 
or of whom; while the parentage and birth-place of others will con- 
tinue to be known to the latest day. Two of them had, it is probable, 
the honor of kinship with Jesus, while the others had not. Some of 
them were married; at least one of them lived and died unmarried, 
and he who lived unmarried showed therein a motive that will never 
cease to command the admiration of the world; while the example 
of those who led “ about a sister, a wife,” will ever remain as a rebuke 
to the Roman Catholic doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy. Several 
of the apostles had been fishermen ; one had been a tax-gatherer; one, 
it is thought, had been a Galilean peasant ; and one had been taught 
the art of tent-making. That they differed bodily, some being cast 
in a finer and others in a rougher mould, was long ago recognized 
in art; and perhaps Paul alludes to inferiority of bodily form, when 
speaking of the contemptuous representations of his enemies that his 
bodily presence was weak. 

Temperament has played a great part in the world’s history. But 
this would have been impossible with no distinction of temperament ; 
and so the playing of the great part is in consequence of a wonderful, 
indiscriminate commingling, in nations and individuals, of persons of 
different temperaments. In choosing the apostles, Christ conformed 
to the general law, with the marked exception that he chose not one 
of the thirteen men, so far as the record shows, from the lymphatic 
class. Not one lazy man was chosen. Such men are not without 
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their use, but our Lord evidently knew that they were not suitable 
for the apostolate. Matthew, sitting at the place of receiving custom, 
may seem to some the picture of the phlegmatic man; but to say 
nothing of the style of his gospel, it is difficult to believe that a busi- 
ness so odious to the people would have been chosen by a man of that 
kind of temperament. That James the younger should have been 
pronounced a phlegmatic man is remarkable. While concerning the 
temperament of eight of them nothing more definite can be said than 
that it was not such as to incline them to a life of indolence, of five 
of them we can say more. Thomas, John, James the elder, Peter and 
Paul, stand before us with temperaments distinct. Thomas is mel- 
ancholic, with enough of the choleric and nervous to save him from 
being a Rousseau, who, as has been truly said, is the most perfect 
picture of the melancholic temperament that the world has had. 
The brothers James and John were probably, each, men of mixed 
temperament. They were impetuous, “sons of thunder ”—John 
having at least much less constitutional mildness than art ascribes 
to him. His temperament, however, is easily distinguishable from 
that of Peter. Peter’s impetuosity lay more upon the surface. His 
temperament pre-disposed him to sudden outbursts under slight 
causes. He took fire easily and often. He was more sanguine than 
choleric. John and James, John certainly, were characterized for 
the habit of greater self-control. They were roused less easily, and 
therefore less frequently ; but when roused, their temperament pre- 
disposed them to as great intensity of feeling and power of action as 
characterized Peter. The temperament of Paul differed from that of 
all the others. It is the temperament of great generals, of great 
statesmen, of great reformers. It was the temperament, probably, 
of Noah, of Abraham, of Moses, of Nehemiah, as it certainly was of 
Alexander, of Brutus, and of Cromwell. 

Very different had been the social position of the apostles. The 
popular impression that nearly all the original twelve belonged to a 
very low order of society, is clearly a mistake. That certainly is not 
true of Peter, or of James and John. We have no reason to believe 
it to be true of any except Matthew. Brought, as we may hope, 
under the influence of John the Baptist, and therefore doing 
the despised work of collecting the taxes in a better spirit, 
yet at the time of his call Matthew belonged to that class with 
which, in common speech, were put the vilest of the people. Calling 
one from those whom Greeks and Romans branded with the name of 
cheats, plunderers, prostitute-keepers, adulterers; from those whom 
Theocritus considered as cruel as bears and lions; from those with 
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whom it was affirmed promises need no more be kept than with mur- 
derers and thieves—calling one from such a cless to be an apostle of 
him who had come as the Messiah, must have seemed to the Phari- 
sees a most despicable and suicidal act, and shows how sublimely 
superior was Jesus Christ to the opinions of men. From that man, 
it should be remembered, came a production which casts the splendid 
idealism of Plato into the shade. Such a writing from such a man 
not inspired by the Spirit of God! Calling one from the lowest class 
of society in Galilee, our Lord used his prerogative in calling another 
from the highest in the metropolis. Unless he had called a Rabbi or 
an ex-high priest, he could not probably have found two men in Jewish 
society more unlike in social position than Matthew and Paul. 

Striking also are the diversities of the apostles in intellectual and 
moral constitution. The mental characteristics of Matthias, of Simon 
the Canaanite, of Bartholomew, of Andrew and of Philip, are unknown. 
In the absence of materials for forming a different judgment, we are not 
at liberty to suppose that they were men of strongly marked mental 
character. Peter, Thomas, James the younger, John and Paul, are 
presented to us in sharply cut lines. Peter was realistic, practical, 
hopeful, prompt, and generally independent and bold. Thomas was 
by nature a great doubter; by grace he became a firm believer. He 
was longer than some inseeing things, but when these were seen he held 
them with an uncommon grasp. His slowness in seeing was not the 
child of stupidity, but ofa rationalistic turn. Some men are always ang- 
ling for truth, but never get any. Some men boast much of freedom, 
but few are held in worse bondage. They like Thomas the doubter, but 
care nothing for Thomas the believer. The statue of Thomas, by 
Thorwaldsen, in the church at Copenhagen, representing the apostle 
asa “thoughtful, meditative skeptic, with the rule in his hand for 
the due measuring of evidence and argument,” would seem to be open 
to the criticism that the religious lesson which it teaches is defective, 
partial, since it presents Thomas as he was, not as grace made him. 
As Dr. Stanley says, Thomas became the theologian in the original 
sense of the word. John, not logical, not illogical, was intuitive. 
Consecutive, his consecutiveness was not that of the logical reasoner. 
He had unity, order, directness ; but he presented truth to men in 
brilliant crystals, not, like Paul, in massive gold chains. He was con- 
templative without being mystical. He was tender, loving, loved by 
Jesus as no other apostle was; yet, as has been finely said: 


Burning indignation against all that seemed to outrage his Master's 
glory, runs with its fiery gleam through his whole life, and makes him 
from first to last one of the sons of thunder. To him, more than to any 
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other apostle, there is no neutrality between Christ and Antichrist. The 
spirit of such a man is intolerant of compromises and concessions. 


In Paul we see a man, who, viewed as the work of the Creator and 
as the work of grace, comes, in his entire mental organization and 
moral endowments, as near to the highest ideal of human greatness 
as any other man in history. If such men as Hallam, Carlyle and 
Macaulay have failed to draw a satisfactory portrait of Cromwell, it 
may easily be thought impossible to give a perfect portrait of the 
apostle Paul. Symmetrical, rich in the development of each particular 
faculty ; a master of logical reasoning, but spurning the dry forms of 
logic; imaginative as well as argumentative; of equal ability in 
thinking and executing; an idealist and a realist; conservative and 
progressive ; versatile alike in his methods of address and in matters 
of practice; learned, but making no parade of the processes of 
learning ; gathering knowledge alike from books and from observa- 
tion ; easily discriminating points which seemed to most persons one ; 
and seeing harmony in principles and courses of action which to 
others seemed contradictory; liberal when fealty to Christ permitted, 
but of such strength of convictions that he dared to denounce curses 
beforehand upon the angel that should preach any other gospel than 
he had preached, even though that angel had come from the very 
presence of Christ; adapting himself as easily to low-bred people in 
Corinth as to Felix, or to the philosophers on Mars Hill; endowed 
with wonderful power of indignation and of sarcasm ; tender, forgiving, 
pathetic, playful, dignified; sometimes breathing an eloquence which 
is soft as an olian harp, sometimes bursting forth with power which 
sweeps upward to the highest sublimity—such is the man concerning 
‘whom the justness of the world’s verdict, that his Creator gave him 
a mental organization of the highest order, can never be doubted. 
Such is the man whom Renan attempts to break upon the wheel of 
his infidel criticism, telling the world of Paul’s “ haughtiness and 
exaggerated pretensions,” of “this savage character,” of “ this great 
reticent and susceptible soul,” of “ the caprices and whims of a man 
full of fiery excitement,” and affirming that most of the glory which 
has accrued to Paul is really due to the modest man, Barnabas, who 
led him forward and brought his merits to light ! 

It was affirmed that the apostles were one in doctrine. But in 
the unity of their doctrine there was diversity. The use of the 
word type by Dr. Schaff and others to express that diversity, seems 
exposed to the objection that it makes too great and positive distinc- 
tion in apostolic teaching. We prefer to say that to some of the 
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apostles Christianity presented itself in different aspects. The affirma- 
tion by another class of men that James and Paul and Peter and John 
became each the head of a party, is totally groundless. Jerusalem, 
Antioch, Ephesus, were indeed centres at which Christianity appeared 
in its different aspects. James is associated with Jerusalem, Paul 
with Antioch, John with Ephesus. Peter is considered as holding a 
middle position between James and Paul, though, as the apostle of 
the circumcision, inclining rather toward James. Rome, in that 
early period, can scarcely be held as the centre at which any special 
aspect of Christianity prevailed. It may be considered, however, as 
sustaining to the West a relation similar to that which Ephesus 
sustained to the Kast. 

That some of the apostles looked at Christianity in different aspects 
was owing to this, that Christianity was preceded by the economy of 
Moses. What is the relation of Christ to Moses? was a very natural 
question. The new may have come in the place of the old; or, the 
old may have enveloped the new, as the seed the fruit. Paul 
_ gave more prominence to the former view, but not to the exclusion 
of the latter; James preferred the latter view, without denying 
the former. As James —so it seems probable — never went beyond 
the bounds of Palestine, but labored chiefly in Jerusalem, his view 
of Christianity was natural, safe, and even desirable; that is, desira- 
ble for believing Jews. As Paul labored chiefly among the Gentiles, 
his view of Christianity, though not natural—since he, like James, 
had been educated a strict Jew—yet was both desirable and safe. 
These two aspects of Christianity characterize the gospel according 
to Matthew, though that gospel has considerable more of James’ 
coloring than of Paul’s. Neither in his gospel nor in his epistles does 
John seem to lean toward either that aspect in which Christianity 
was viewed by James, or toward that in which it was viewed by 
Paul. Christianity so presented itself to John that we may speak of 
a Johannean aspect, as well as of a Pauline, or a Jacobite, or a Petrine 
aspect. In the words of Neander: 


Everything in his view turned on one simple contrast—divine life in 
communion with the Redeemer, death in estrangement from him. And 
as the whole of his piety was the result of his personal experience and 
contemplation of the Redeemer, all his views of religion were grounded 
on the life of Jesus, and might be considered as so mauy reflections on it. 


There once sat upon a platform, in the chief city of New Eng- 
land, several men who had assembled to give utterance to their 
views concerning religion. It may not be without use in illustra- 
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ting our subject, if we consider to what extent their utterances 
were distinguished for unity, and to what extent for diversity. 
Said one: 

“ Formerly it was true that the terms Christianity and religion were 
synonomous ; it is not true now. We speak of Christian freedom. 
But to be a Christian is not to be free. When one is free to be an 
Atheist or a Materialist, without being reproached with some ugly 
name, then he is free.” 

“T am most decidedly a Christian,” said the next speaker. “I 
am an orthodox Unitarian, if there is any such thing. These men 
think Christianity is not the best thing; I think it is. They say 
there can be no freedom where there are walls; I say there can be 
no freedom where there are no walls. Still, I think these men, like 
an orange, are full of juice.” 

Said a third: “TI, too, am a Christian; but I am glad to welcome 
this ‘ Free Religious Association,’ as a new child of God; and when 
it has run through all the diseases common to childhood, I think it 
will come up to a healthy manhood. I cannot get along without the 
leadership of Christ. Still, I wish these men ten thousand blessings ; 
and when they get about the practical work to which God calls them, 
I shall wish them a hundred thousand.” 

“T love my sect,” said another; “but I am sometimes afraid that, 
having passed from under the harrow of persecution, having become 
wealthy, numerous and learned, it is chiefly anxious to build up an 
ecclesiasticism. I believe that Christ is God incarnate, and in the 
blood of the cross my soul sees its vicarious sacrifice. That to me is 
an absorbing belief; but if any man thinks otherwise, I am not 
appointed an ecclesiastical tribunal to judge him.” 

“The blood shed on the battle-field in defence of law and justice,” 
said another, “is the blood shed for the redemption of sin. I want 
no other. I see truth in the red blood of diving men.” 

Said another: “I do not come before you even as a religionist. I 
come only asa man. There is no distinction between good and evil. 
When you get the idea that some things are good, and some things 
are bad, that day you shall surely die.” 

“The best platform,” said the next, “is the one human soul with 
the great over-soul of the universe.” 

“Tam not aseceder from the devil,” exclaimed another, “for I 
have never believed ina devil. I am not a seceder from God, for I 
never had a personal God.” 

Such are the harmonious utterances of the men who attempt to 
fasten the charge of contradiction upon the teachings of the apostles. 
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Idiocy and diabolicalness are not often found in the same being; but 
in this thing, infidelity shows itself to be both idiotic and satanic. 

We have seen that one of the apostles was a Grecian Jew, most of 
them Palestinian Jews; that history has preserved the parentage of 
some, and refused to disclose that of others ; that some had the honor 
of consanguinity with Jesus, and others had not; that some were 
married, others were not; that some had followed one kind of worldly 
calling, and some another kind; that one was summoned from the 
highest social class, and another from the lowest; that while, proba- 
bly, all were endowed with an active temperament, only one had the 
temperament to which belong the highest qualities; that some were 
men of ordinary intellectual ability, others of the highest; that of 
the four best constituted minds, one quite surpassed the other three, 
that one was constitutionally skeptical, another practical, another in- 
tuitive, another logical; one conservative, one progressive, another 
holding the balance pretty evenly between the two; that one, in 
addition to some youthful Greek culture, was learned and trained to 
think even if judged by the highest Rabbinic standard, while the 
others had neither Greek nor Rabbinic culture. It may be added 
that the labors, the successes and the trials of some are narrated, 
while those of others are kept secret with God; that some are known 
as writers, some as preachers, others as both preachers and writers ; 
that some spent life chiefly in large cities, others elsewhere; that 
some were more useful in converting men and organizing them into 
churches, some in teaching, others equally useful in doing both; that 
some were mere narrators of the facts of Christianity, others bold 
defenders of the truth against the errorists of their times; that some 
labored chiefly among the Gentiles ; that one was permitted to labor 
only fourteen years, while another was not called to his reward till 
he had worked for his Master sixty years or more; that only three 
were admitted to terms of special intimacy with Christ, and of those 
three only one was the object of the Saviour’s special love; that while 
in the inspired narrative Peter at first stands forth more prominently 
than all the others, he sinks almost out of sight to make way for 
another who holds, thenceforth, a more prominent position than Peter 
himself had held; that some have a world-wide reputation, while of 
others nothing is known but their names. Such were the diversities 
of the apostles, yet they awoke among themselves no jealcusies, no 
contempt, no coldness. The men were one in sentiment, one in doc- 
trine, one in purpose, one in joy over each other’s success. 

We now affirm that in the diversities of the apostolic body may be 
seen the wisdom of Christ. The diversities manifest purpose, and 
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the purpose was the result of wisdom. The probability that Christ 
would call men who were in many respects unlike, may be easily in- 
ferred from that variety which is an obvious characteristic of God's 
works. To call men who were of precisely the same mould in respect 
to temperament, mind and acquisition ; and then, almost as a necessary 
consequence, to put them all down to the same kind of Christian work, 
would have been a striking departure from God’s usual method. 
From the wisdom, then, which is admitted to exist in the variety of 
his other works, we may believe that the course pursued was the best 
possible. In other words, we may infer that it would not have been 
wise for Providence to prepare beforehand, and then for Christ to 
call, thirteen men all of whom were like Paul, or thirteen all of whom 
were like Bartholomew, or thirteen all of whom were like Peter. 

But we are not limited to probability. In the selection of the 
apostles diversity was adapted to diversity. Those men were to go 
forth to meet those who were themselves diverse. Dissimilarity of 
temperament, mental organization, culture, pursuits, philosophy and 
social position, would be found everywhere. James was better 
adapted to the Jews of Palestine than Paul; for, though Paul had 
been brought up a strict Pharisee, he had sprung so thoroughly out of 
ritualism into the liberty which was soon to characterize the church, 
that probably he could not have so well controlled the radicai ritual- 
istic element of the church in Jerusalem. James, while admirably 
adapted to the work necessary to be done in the Jewish metropolis, 
would not, probably, have been well adapted to the Gentiles. God 
met the wonderful union of ideality and practicalness in the Greek 
mind by the union of similar qualities in Paul. As Paul had been a 
Pharisee, and as Phariseeism corresponded with Stoicism, Paul was 
. peculiarly adapted to grapple with questions which interested the 
Stoics. How would the publican have done among the Stoics? Such 
a dialectic mind as Paul’s was not needed everywhere. For Asia 
Minor, after Paul’s death, a man was needed who, while remarkable 
for his faith, should aspire after knowledge—the true gnosis—but 
whose faith and knowledge should never be permitted to grow into 
opposition to each other; one who would not refuse to believe merely 
because he could not know; one who would not despise knowledge 
under the pretence that faith makes knowledge foolish. Such a man 
was John. It was desirable that at least one of the apostles should 
be a Pharisee. Suppose Paul had been a Sadducee. Sadduceeism was 
rationalistic, negative, destructive, holding less than Moses taught. 
Phariseeism was positive, constructive, holding all that Moses taught, 
and more too. Looking at it merely from a human point, it was 
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easier to make a first-rate apostle out of a Pharisee than out of a Sad- 
ducee. It was easier to cut away a Pharisee’s superfluous belief than 
to superinduce new beliefs upon the icy creed of a Sadducee, and make 
them stick. _ Esseneism, mystical, not argumentative, was oriental in 
spirit, naturally inclining one toward the East; but a man was needed 
for the West. Paul, therefore might not have been well adapted to 
extend Christianity in the Roman empire, had he belonged to the sect 
of the Essenes. Indeed, little is hazarded in saying that in that case 
our Lord would have looked in some other direction for an apostle 
intended for the West. Christianity needed in its earliest stage just 
such a prompt, bold, and practical man as Peter; in its next stage, 
a man of the solid, instructive, and logical character of Paul; in the 
last stage, a man of that deep, meditative spirit which we find in 
John. What Peter was best adapted to begin, John was best adapted 
toend. In the following ages of Christianity, when the removal of 
the apostles precluded direct personal influence over men, Christianity 
needed for the highest development of character that rich variety of 
thought and sentiment which is found in the epistles of Paul, Peter, 
James, and John, and, if he was an apostle, of Jude. 

In the statement of the subject was embraced the idea of the repe- 
tition of these diversities in ministers of modern times. But we are met 
by the fact of diversities in the modern ministry which have no types 
in the apostolic body—very great diversities both of doctrine and 
practice. Men who preach religion, but not Christianity, may be left 
out of consideration; for it cannot be that Christ would do so weak 
a thing as to call men to preach against himself. We speak only of 
Christian ministers. But there are diversities in avowediy Christian 
preachers, corresponding forms of which we seek in vain among the 
apostles. Must all the men in whom such non-apostolic diversities 
are found be considered as not called to preach? It will be sufficient 
to say that Jesus Christ calls no man to preach a way of salvation 
which is contradictory to that which the apostles preached. We 
must leave out of consideration, then, all those diversities which im- 

.ply the preaching of fatally erroneous views of Christianity. We 
must also omit consideration of such diversities as imply preaching 
doctrines and practicing rites, which, though not fatally erroneous, 
are contrary to the inspired Word ; yet we may rejoice that our Lord 
calls men to preach who hold views of the less important parts of the 
Christian system which may not be in accordance with the Scrip- 
tures. That is a narrow scholarship, and a most unchristian temper, 
which would deny to thousands of men a divine call merely because 
they teach what may seem to be an error relative to the ordinances of 
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the gospel, the government of the church, or the relation of God’s 
purposes to the free will of man. 

To guard the position still more carefully against perversion, we 
may remove from the category all those diversities in the modern 
ministry which result from self-neglect. It may be assumed that 
every man whom Christ calls to the ministry ought, before ordina- 
tion, to attain to as perfect knowledge of the truths of Christianity, to 
as full appropriation of the life of Christ, and to as perfect power of 
expressing in words both the truths and the life, as Providence puts 
within his reach. It may also be assumed that this process of intel- 
lectual and spiritual culture ought to be continued after ordination 
to the end of life. He who neglects to study God’s Word, and to 
secure as clear, precise, consecutive, and forcible forms of presenting 
its truth to men as possible, has no right to run for shelter to the 
doctrine which we have endeavored to unfold. James the Less was 
pastor at Jerusalem, but there is no evidence that he neglected him- 
self as preacher. Paul was a preacher, but he showed all the elements 
of a good pastor. Positive neglect of one’s self, either as pastor or as 
preacher, is a mistake and a sin. ODiversities, then, of any kind 
whatever in the ministry of the present age which are born of self- 
neglect, must not be pleaded as illustrations of Christ’s wisdom ; for 
they illustrate only one’s own folly. 

Excluding all such diversities, then, from consideration, it is scarcely 
necessary to specify those which remain. They are manifest to all. 
With few exceptions, they are the apostolic diversities reproduced. 
Most of the ministers of the present time, it is true, are Gentiles ; but if 
a thousand of Abraham’s race should come forth to-day from their un- 
belief and avow desire to unite with Gentiles in preaching salvation 
by the cross, they would be welcomed with fullness of joy. We come 
into the ministry with dissimilar temperaments. We come from 
diverse social positions. We are unlike in our intellectual and moral 
organization—reason predominating in some, and sensibility in others; 
positiveness of thought and boldness of speech in some, in others 
gentleness and cautiousness. To some Providence gives opportunity 
for self-culture in the college and the theological seminary ; to others 
such facilities are denied. Some can use a more vigorous pen, and 
others a more facile tongue. Some dwell more upon what God does 
in regenerating, and others more upon what men do in repenting. 
Some are blessed more in arousing the attention of the careless, and 
others more in instructing, confirming, and developing. The doc- 
trinal, the experimental, the practical, the argumentative, and the 
hortatory, are well-known characteristics of the modern pulpit. Some 
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are not so good preachers as pastors, and others are not so good pas- 
tors as preachers; not always, in either case, through self-neglect. 

Some are often in important official positions, and some never. 
Some are called to be teachers in “schools of the prophets,” and 
others managers of great benevolent operations. Some are widely 
known among men, and others not widely. Some are called to the 
ministry at the early age of nineteen, others at the age of thirty, and 
some even later. Some labor in cities among the poor, and some in 
cities among the rich ; some in villages, and some in forests. Some 
die after a year of service, and some preach till old age. 

These diversities of modern ministers, as truly as those of the 
apostles, illustrate the wisdom of Christ; for these as truly as those 
manifest purpose, and the purpose is the result of wisdom. 

We see the folly of the ideal sometimes cherished. Why did not 
. Christ select men, each of whom would have been equal to Paul? is 
a question which may never have been asked; for the results of 
apostolic labor were so great that it can scarcely be felt that in this 
respect there was any special want; but who has not indulged in the 
conception of a ministry for the post-apostolic ages consisting of only 
the Sheridans, the Burkes, the Pitts, the Websters of our race—all 
of them specially prepared by Providence and grace to do that work 
in the kingdom of Christ to which their transcendent intellectual 
qualities and oratorical powers would seem to be peculiarly adapted ? 
But this conception must be matched by another; that all others are 
but very little lower in mind, discipline and learning, than the min- 
isters themselves. Not till this latter conception shall have passed 
into reality can the ideal of a ministry which shall consist of only 
God’s great men become of any practical utility. 

Ministers may learn the duty of cherishing toward each other 
fraternal love. If with apostolic diversities there is no apostolic one- 
ness, Christian ministers are unworthy the name they bear, and, 
therefore, in many painful respects, they are more diverse than the 
apostles. The diversities which characterize the ministry create 
necessity for charity. Special affinities are of course allowable, but 
the pride, envy, and jealousy to which existing dissimilarities may 
lead should be resisted. If A has a better organized mind than B, 
higher culture, more attractive elocution, wider influence, and greater 
spiritual success, let the latter rejoice in it, and let not A look upon 
B with an air of superiority. Let the Lord’s wisdom be honored by 
cherishing fraternal affection toward those in whose diversities that 
wisdom shines. 

N. M. Wit1rams, 


Wicrrorp, Rxope Isianp. 

















THE CATECHUMENATE. 


O°. present object is to read a chapter of history which has 
almost been forgotten in the interest of greater institutions or 
more important events. And yet the influence of the catechumenate 
was felt for many generations; it modified all the general views of 
the nature of the church, and exercised a most extended and most 
peculiar power. But it has become so obsolete—in its full signifi- 
cance—and its influence has been so entirely superseded, that it is 
little more than referred to by most historians, by many not even 
mentioned; and its history must be sought in a few barbarous 
writers of the middle ages, and in the original sources, the fathers of 
the church. The almost total disregard of chronology by these authors 
of the middle ages, and their failure to treat the subject with any refer- 
ence to its slow growth, adds to the difficulties of the explorer. The 
aim of this essay is to trace the history of the catechumenate from its 
weak beginnings to its full development. If the treatment of so ob- 
scure a subject demand an apology, let it be found in the strange 
nature and peculiar interest of the institution. 

The catechumenate, in its highest development, was an exoteric 
Christianity, and by its influence temporarily transformed the Chris- 
tian church into a vast secret society. To see the possibility of this, 
and to trace its growth, we must first notice the state of the church 


at the time of its origin. The first distinct notice of its existence 
(412) 
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is in Tertullian, and all probabilities coincide in placing its origin 
about the middle of the second century. Schlegel, indeed, would 
refer it to the apostles,’ and finds in 1 Corinthians iii. 2, and He- 
brews v. 12, traces of its origin. But apart from the natural im- 
probability of the statement, it finds most conclusive refutation in 
1 Corinthians xiv. 23-25, where unbelievers are introduced into the 
meetings of the church. Indeed the catechumenate, in a full sense, 
could not exist in a simple state of Christianity. It was a fungus 
growth. Justin Martyr, too, has been quoted? as revealing the 
existence of secresy in the church regarding its rites. Certainly the 
passages commonly quoted from his “Apology” (I, 65-67) sustain 
no such opinion. That the Eucharist was a Christian ordinance, he 
does say; but that it was in any sense secret, his language emphati- 
cally denies, and such secresy is an essential element of the completed 
catechumenate. Tatian, Justin’s disciple, also testifies that the 
Christians’ meetings were not secret in his day. We find its origin, 
then, at a time when the church was occupying ever varying rela- 
tions to the Pagan government of Rome. Antoninus Pius, whose 
gentle yet firm and philosophic rule had endeared him to the Chris- 
tians who were too often dependent on the whims of the populace, 
had given place to Marcus Aurelius, whose name is associated with 
all that is noble in heathenism, but who was nevertheless a bitter, 
and it is to be feared a superstitious, persecutor of the followers of 
Christ. Followed in turn by the brutal Commodus, an epoch of 
change was inaugurated, of alternate violence and peace, persecution 
and honor. Driven to death under Septimus Severus; highly favored 
by Alexander ; persecuted again by Decius; favored and harassed by 
Valerian ; forced to the extreme of misery by Diocletian, the Christians 
at length, through fiery trial, gained rest and empire under Constantine. 

Naturally it was a time of great internal changes in the church. 
Emboldened by peace the Christian apologists denounced the pre- 
dominant religions, and, compelled by persecution, they in turn 
became reticent and secret. Incredible slanders were heaped upon 
the followers of Christ, serving but to broaden the already wide 
separations, and forcing the Christians, in very self-defense, to exclude 
from their meetings any whom they might suspect. Heathenism, 
too, had been debased. Not only the brutality of Commodus, and 
the license of Elagabulus, but also the philosophic spirit of Aurelius 
and Alexander Severus, would have like tendency to deprive a 
decaying heathenism of the respect of its votaries. 

So the times were ripe for the foundation of such an institution as 


1See Mosheim—lInstitutes, I, 81,n.4. 2Cf. Trollope’s Edition of James’ Liturgy, p. 47, n. 
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the catechumenate. Heathenism dying, the church increasing in its 
secret rites, Paganism deserting its gods, and in times of peace re- 
sorting to the Christian church as its last refuge, the church becoming 
the more exclusive and naturally demanding a fuller faith than of old 
was deemed sufficient, such were the conditions under which the 
catechumenate had its weak beginnings. The catechumenate, then, 
in its simplest form, was the preparatory school of the church, the 
ancient Sunday-school ; and lost that form and became a preposter- 
ously unchristian institution as Christianity became more formal, 
and hence more unchristian. Tertullian shows in his Apology (c. 7) 
a decided departure from the simplicity of the early church, when he 
sneeringly asks the heathen where they obtain the knowledge on 
which to base their slanders, since “it is a universal custom in 
religious initiation to keep the profane aloof, and to beware of wit- 
nesses.” In this passage a preparation of the initiated is implied, 
and a distinction of classes intimated—neophytes and initiated. But 
we need not press this. Tertullian already writes’ of faithful and 
catechumens, and complains of the lack of distinction, in this respect, 
among the heretics, with whom there was no secresy—all worshipping 
together. The progress toa more complicated system was at once 
natural and rapid. Tertullian had distinguished between the church- 
members or the faithful, and the candidates or catechumens. But 
already in Origen (b. about 200) we find the catechumens in their 
turn divided into two classes, with separate duties and progressive 
privileges. He tells us that some are privately instructed? and that 
these, according to the length of the time of their instruction, and 
in accordance with their advancement, become either members with 
the faithful, or are placed in a higher class of those instructed, but 
are still kept aloof from the sacred mysteries. Some* have thought 
that Origen shows a still further subdivision, but his language is best 
interpreted as here stated. He mentions two orders, into one of 
which are admitted after private instruction: 


Those who have recently begun, and have been lately admitted, nor 
have yet received the symbol of purification; in the other of them those 
who have proved themselves to hold stoutly the things commanded, and 
that they should desire those things only which are pleasing to Chris- 
tians. Certain ones are appointed among these who shall inquire into 
the life and habits of those admitted, that they may forbid those accused 
of crimes the entrance to their body. 


It is the last clause only which has given rise to dispute, but it 


1De Pras. Heret., c. 41. 2 Contra Celsum, Book 3, c. 51. 
3 Dr. Cave, Primitive Christianity, Part 1,-c. 8, ad princ. 
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seems evident that the supervision referred to was over the faithful, 
in order that those “ accused of crimes” might be excluded from the 
church." 

Origen? had a certain perception of the nature and mission of the 
catechumenate, which the fathers of the next century had well re- 
membered, losing, as they did, its spirit in dull adhesion to the letter. 
*‘ Not all who are baptized in water, are baptized into the Holy Spirit, 
nor are all in the catechumenate strangers "—or out of Christ. 

But Origen’s language’is not as clear in its statements as is that of 
the councils of the church which marks a rapid progress. Says the 
Fifth Canon of Neocewsarea:* “If any catechumen who enters the 
church, and stands there among any order of catechumens, be found 
guilty of sin—if he be a kneeler, let him become a hearer, provided 
he sin no more; but if he sin while he is a hearer, let him be cast 
out of the church.” This passage is the earliest we have found re- 
ferring to a third class of catechumens. Still more clear is the dis- 
tinction expressed a few years later by the Council of Niczea* (325). 
“Tt pleases,” says the Thirteenth Canon, “concerning the fallen of 
catechumens, that they be among the hearers only three years, but 
after these they shall pray with the catechumens.” In these state- 
ments we find a new division of classes—hearers and prayers,—the 
latter and more advanced class having been formed at the beginning 
of the fourth century.° 

It has seemed necessary to trace the progress of the catechumenate 
in this formal manner, because so many errors regarding it have been 
founded on a disregard of its chronology. We may now turn from 
this arid discussion to note the privileges of the various classes, for 
the institution was formally complete when the Council of Nicaea 
adjourned. There was, it is true, a rapid growth of ritualism, but 
not such as to change the essential nature of the catechumenate; so 
that we may refer all details to the general period of the fourth century. 

It was, of all centuries, best adapted to the growth of such an institu- 
tion. A departure from the simple faith of the Nazarene was entailing 
an inheritance of worldliness upon the church, while the esoteric and 
exoteric doctrines of Alexandria were supplanting the plain and open 

1See Neander. Ch. Hist., I, 305, n. 2. 


2 He says Cornelius was a catechumen (Hom. 3 in Numbers). The entrance to the cate- 
chumenate is compared to the crossing of Jordan (Hom.4in Joshua). See Hom.22in Luke, 
where female catechumens are mentioned. 

* Bingham, Antiq. Chr. Ch., p. 434, n. 10, gives the Greek and this translation. Caranza 
gives the Latin translation in Summa Conciliorum, which, perhaps, indicates the same facts, 
but is blind in its expression. The Council met about 312. 

*Summa Coniliorum—Caranza. 

5 Pfanner, De Catechumenis, p. 274, edition 1688. Neander, Ch. Hist. II, 321. 
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declarations of divine truth. The church, which was not of this world, 
was being rapidly subjected to an hierarchy, thirsty with the greed of 
power, introducing, and crusting over religion with a mass of cere- 
monies, and almost crushing out its life by the weight of its formalism. 
It was in vain that the most eloquent denounced the growing irre- 
ligion. It was in vain that Augustine, or Chrysostom, or Gregory 
upbraided the people with their carelessness of God and their defiance 
of his law. It was the very hierarchy they upheld that eneouraged 
such carelessness; it was churchism which then, and now, and always, 
leads men to trust in form rather than in spirit, and in profession 
rather than in life. 

It was in such an age of varying religious tendencies, of powerful 
formalism, of irreligion, that the catechumenate bore its ripest fruits, 
and developed customs and laws which, in their peculiar interest and 
strangeness, are seldom equalled in ecclesiastical history. 

We find then a large body of candidates for admission to the church, 
rigidly divided, according to their development, into three classes— 
hearers, kneelers or prayers, and seekers—those awaiting baptism, 
a class clearly recognized by all authorities upon the subject. In 
applying for admission to the church, the candidate received the im- 
position of hands,’ or was signed with the cross, and by this initiatory 
rite became a hearer. The hearer? was under the simplest, strictest 
discipline, and was most devoid of privileges. His duties consisted 
in attendance at the regular services of the church, that he might 
hear the sermon of the day, and be thus instructed for admission to 
the church. The subjects of this instruction were the incarnation ; 
passion ; resurrection ; ascension ; the dealings of God with men from 
the creation; the proper mode of life. The candidate was also ex- 
amined as to his motives in entering the Christian life. Thus the 
name* was the simple expression of his duties. When he had heard, 
his presence in the church was no longer permitted. “Let none of 
the unbelievers, let none of the hearers remain,” was proclaimed 
by the deacon,* and the church® was left in the possession of the 
higher orders. 

1 Frequently referred to. Marcus says people came to Bp. Porphyry for his blessing, and 
that “ when he had signed them with the cross, they became catechumens.” See Pfanner, De 


Catech., p 266; also Canon 7, Council Constantinople. Cf. also Eusebius’ account of Con- 
stantine’s Catechumenate. 


2 Apostolical Constitut., VII, 39. Augustine, De Catechizandis Rudibus. Pfanner, 247,248. 
8 ixpowuevo-—audientes, hearers. 4 Apostolical Constit. VIII, 5. Pfanner, 262-268. 


5 The Basilicas were divided into Choir or Sanctuary, the Gremium or Nave, and the Portico. 
This last was occupied by the catechumens. Cf. Milman, His. Christianity, II, 242, sq., on 
rebuilding the church at Tyre. 
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Having completed the first period of the catechumenate—the 
time is uncertain, it being, in all probability, a questionof reli- 
gious advancement, rather than of time—the candidate passed 
into the class of kneelers or prayers. These not only heard the 
sermon, they must remain to the first prayers. Kneeling down in 
silent supplication’ they so continued while, at the deacon’s com- 
mand, the faithful offered the prayer prescribed for them. Then 
rising, they bowed their heads while the bishop prayed for them, 
after which the deacon’s voice was again heard: “ Exite, catechmeni, 
in pace,” and the second class followed the hearers, leaving the church 
in possession of the higher orders.* 

From the kneelers the candidate passed into the order of the 
seekers. Searching for the hidden light, seeking for the myste- 
rious sacraments, they had at last become full candidates—seekers 
par excellence. 


Behold [says Augustine‘] they are now taught why they have the 
name of seekers, since now they who seek ought to know what they 
seek. What then do they seek who desire the sacrament of baptism? 
What, indeed, unless that they who were the vessels of the devil should 
be worthy to be called the vessels of Christ ? 


In this class they were instructed more minutely in Christian duty, 
in motives of conduct, in the dealings of God, and in the particular 
doctrines of the faith. But as this was preparatory to baptism, and 
baptism closed the catechumenate, these closing rites may be left 
until the general privileges and duties of the catechumenate have 
been considered. 

It is a question in dispute whether there was a special prayer 
for the seekers. One is given in the Apostolical Constitutions,® 
but Neander® declares his belief that it is but a manifestation 

1 Chrysostom mentions that the prayer for bishops, church, etc., was not allowed to them, 


Vol. VI, 188 B. In Vol. X, 440, he says it is enough privilege that they pray for them- 
selves. 

20n the Liturgies, Christian Antiq., J. E. Riddle, 379-407. Pfanner, 273-283. Apost. 
Const., VIII, 5, 6, sq. 

8 These included a class of the penitents, another interesting phase of church discipline. 
They were divided into weepers, who could not enter the church. Hearers, kneelers (those 
of the catechumenate taking precedence), and costanders, who had all the privileges but that 
of the Eucharist. Coleman, Chr. Antiq., 339. Schaff, Ch. Hist., 1,444. Bingham 1058-1060. 
Cf. Apost. Const., VIII, 9. 

Another class followed the kneelers from the church—energumens, or those undergoing 
exorcism. Apost. Const., VIII, 6 and 7. 

‘Quoted in Pfanner, p. 290. 5 Book VIII, 7 and 8, 

®Ch. Hist., II, 324, n. 5. Neander says the Council of Laodicza does not mention it. 
Neither does it mention the prayer for the energumens, referred to by Chrysostom (Vol. 
I, 468). 

2B 
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of the writer’s proclivity for enlarging the ritual, and quotes several 
negative witnesses to sustain his position. Dogmatism on such a 
point is out of place, but surely a prayer for the highest order of 
catechumens might be expected in that ritualistic age; and Neander’s 
objections are not at all convincing. Indeed the positive testimony is 
against him. 

But before the closing services the seekers were obliged to follow 
the other catechumens, and the church was left to the faithful and to 
the highest order of penitents, who alone were allowed to witness the 
mysteries of the sacraments. 

It has been thought by some! that there was a fourth class lower 
than the hearers, and not allowed even to enter the church. Some 
hold that it was composed of those recently from Gentile irreligion, 
while others incline to the opinion that it was formed of penitents 
from the upper classes of the catechumenate. Whatever its supposed 
constitution, the arguments for its existence are very unsatisfactory. 
Pfanner rests his conclusion on “ the general fitness of things,” an 
argument supporting the being of many nonexistencies. Bingham 
bases his opinion on a misinterpretation of a word. When the 
canon of Neocwaserea (the V) orders that the sinning hearer 
shall “be castout” (@w6etcdw), he infers that it refers to another 
class—a receptacle for the fallen. The word evidently refers merely 
to excommunication.’ 

Thus the catechumenate is seen to have consisted of those desiring 
admittance to the church, and probably® also of those desirous of 
declaring their tendencies, though yet of unsettled mind. Their re- 
relation to the church was most peculiar. They were not regarded as 
Christians, though the first General Council of Constantinople‘ so 
speaks of them, merely to distinguish them from Pagans. Augustine® 
draws the line plainly. Chrysostom® says: “ As yet catechumens are 
aliens, for they are not yet engrafted into the body of Christ, . . . but 
are still divided from the spiritual flock.” ‘They stand without the 
royal vestibule, and far from the sacred boundaries.” Elsewhere he 
says, “they are without the kingdom, with those liable to punish- 
ment.” “They are without hope.” ‘There is no forgiveness for the 
unbaptized,” says Augustine,’ “as long as they are catechumens, all 
their sins are over them.” Eloquently it is described by Chrysostom.s 


1 Pfanner, De Catec , 240, sq. (Albaspinzeus holds the same). Bingham, Chr. Antiq., p. 434. 
2Cf. Neander, Ch. Hist., II, 321, n. 4. 

* Augustine's Confessions, Book II, c. 6 [III]; Book V, c. 25 [XIV]. 

Canon 7. Cf. Council Eliberis, Can. 39. 5 On John, Tract 44. 

6 Hom. 2d in 2 Corinthians. Hom. 3in Philip. ™DeSymbolo,c.8. & Hom. in Johan. 8, 25, 
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“The catechumen is different from the faithful. He has not the same 
chief, not the same parent, nor food, nor clothing, nor camp, aor 
home—nothing common. The catechumen, indeed, is of the earth ; 
the faithful of heaven. . . . Zo the one Christ is food; to the other 
corruption.” ‘O catechumen, thou art without paradise!” exclaims 
Gregory of Nyssa,’ “an associate of the exile Adam, our first parent.” 
Nor are these mere words. They represent an unyielding fact, 
There was no respect of persons. The domestic servant, member of 
the faithful, participated in the sacred mysteries from which the mas- 
ter, a catechumen, was excluded; the maiden stood beside the altar 
which the mistress could not approach, and when unbelievers and 
catechumens had departed, the doors were shut, emblematical of the 
“separation of good from evil, and the passing away of material 
things.” 

The sacred mysteries were thus beyond the knowledge of the 
catechumen. He was not allowed a sight of baptism until he sought 
it for himself. Its method, even, was unknown to him, while the holy 
Eucharist was asecret guarded with most jealous care. The Liturgy 
of James, after mentioning the dismission of the unfaithful, says: 
“Recognize one another; close the doors,” as though the paraphernalia 
of a secret society were necessary to the Christian church! It is even 
said* that if any catechumen remained and witnessed the rites, he was 
immediately baptized, that he might not depart a despiser. 

But though forbidden the knowledge of the Eucharist, the catechu- 
mens were provided with a communion service of their own. It has 
been sometimes thought that this was in fact an Eucharistic service, 
made up of the fragments remaining from the supper of the faithful. 
But there is no good reason for believing this. The sacrament con- 
sisted of salt,‘ and this as symbolizing the being seasoned for Christ, 
rather than a representation of the genuine communion service. 
Yet, in its measure, it was holy. ‘“ What they receive,” says Au- 
gustine,’ “ although it may not be the body of Christ, is nevertheless 
holy, and holier than the food by which we are nourished, since it is 
@ sacrament.” 

The creed and deeper doctrines of the church were also kept from 
the catechumens. The mysteries of the Trinity, and the doctrines of 
the sacraments, were not spoken of before catechumens, “save in a 

1 From Oration against those postponing baptism. 2 Quoted in Pfanner, p. 84 (Maximus). 

§ Pfanner (quoting from Apost. Const.), p. 86. Bingham, p. 431. 


* III Council Carthage, A. D. 397, orders that even on the most solemn Paschal days the 
sacrament be not given to catechumens, “save their accustomed salt.” Acta Conciliorum, p 
961. Pfanner, p. 90,sq. Bingham, 440. Augustine, Confesssions, I, 17 [XI]. 


5 De Peccator. Meritis, II, 26(Pfanner and Bingham). 
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covert manner,” says Cyril of Jerusalem, “that the faithful who know 
may understand, and that those who know not may receive no hurt.” 
At the end of the introduction to the Catechetical Lectures,’ he says 
to the appointed reader: ‘‘ These catechetical lectures thou mayest 
put into the hands of candidates for baptism and of baptized be- 
lievers, but by no means of catechumens, nor of any of those who 
are not Christians; as thou s'alt answer to the Lord. And if thou 
takest a copy of them, write this in the beginning,” etc. These lec- 
tures explain the doctrines and sacraments of the church. Again,’ 
enjoining upon the candidates for baptism the rehearsal of the creed, 
he exhorts them to be watchful, “‘ lest some of the catechumens over- 
hear.” Cyril had great regard for the weakness of catechumens, and 
compares the revelation to them of the doctrinal mysteries, to the 
intemperate giving of wine to the sick, the result of which is frenzy. 
In the next century the gospel itself seems to have been withheld 
from the catechumens,’ though that this was a general fact is not 
probable. Atleast it was not customary‘ in the fourth century, 
although it was thought, and not without truth, that the true glory 
of the gospel was revealed to the brethren of Christ only. 

Nor was community of prayers allowed.’ Though the faithful 
prayed for the catechumens before the latter left the church, the 
prayers for the faithful themselves were mysteriously secret. Above 
all was this true of the Lord’s Prayer. The catechumen might not 
learn it until about to be baptized, for it was not deemed fitting that 
they who had not yet received the adoption of sons should call God 
father. There was at least thus much of truth in this exclusiveness. 
The spiritual only can discern the spiritual. Only he who is in fullest 
sense a son, can appreciate the depths of tenderness in God’s father- 
hood. In the next century® union in prayer with the faithful was 
forbidden the catechumens even at home, and there is some probability 
that the law was in force in the fourth century. 

These separations were summed up in death. The connection 
with the Christian body availed nothing to the catechumen who had 
neglected the privilege of baptism. He was denied Christian burial. 
“Tf it should happen,” says Chrysostom,’ “ which may God avert, that 


1 Library of the Fathers (Oxford). 2 Lect. v, 9 7 Oxford, or 3 13 Benedictine. 

5Cf. Acta Conciliorum, p. 1785. Counc. Arausicanus (441 A. D.) Canon 18. Cf. Pfanner, 
p. 217, sq. 

‘Cyril, quoted by Pfanner, p.219 Bingham (from Athanasius), Book X, 2,7. Cyril, 
Catec. Lect., IV, 3 22 (Oxford), 3 35 (Benedict. ). 

5 Tertullian, De Prescrip. Heret.,c.41. Pfanner, 222-225, and on the Lord’s Prayer, 
225-233. Cf. De Symbolo, c. 8. Augustine. 

® Council Arausicanus, Can. 20. Acta Concil., p. 1785. Apost. Const VIII, 34. Pfanner 
233-235, 7 Hom. in Johan., 25. 
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the uninitiated should be seized by sudden death, though he be 
instructed in a thousand good things, nothing awaits him but gehenna 
(hell), the venomous worm, inextinguishable fire, adamant chains ”"— 
a dreary prospect for one undergoing the regime of the catechu- 
menate. Concerning those who were cut off while earnestly striving 
to obtain baptism, there is difference of opinion ;' but even thus early 
the idea of baptismal regeneration was influential. Gregory of Nyssa, 
in his celebrated oration against those postponing baptism, cites the 
example of a young man wounded in battle, and desiring baptism, yet 
departing in agony without it. Yet Chrysostom? says one may give 
to the poor on behalf of dead catechumens, and that thereby they 
may receive some cooling. The Apostolic Constitutions * declare that 
“thou wilt not benefit such a person if thou give all the world to the 
poor.” Martyrdom—the “ baptism of blood,” as they delight to call 
it—was, however, considered the full equivalent of water baptism. 
Occasionally, too, a remarkably zealous catechumenate was regarded 
as a partial equivalent. But Cyril‘ says: “If any one is not baptized, 
he has not salvation—save martyrs only.” Consequently it became 
customary to grant baptism to the dying. If such an one unexpect- 
edly recovered,® he was placed among the kneelers, and instructed ; 
but he could never become a presbyter unless marvellous in zeal. 
“His faith had been not of appointment, but of necessity,” is the 
language of an early council.® 

Strange as it may seem, the catechumen was in no haste for bap- 
tism. He seems to have delayed undergoing the rite even when his 
opportunity had come. Not the dangers of death, nor the honorless 
existence of those snatched from death, could urge him to the per- 
formance of his duty. Human nature is much the same in all centu- 
ries, and men are always waiting for the more convenient season. 
Moreover, the effects of sin committed after baptism were especially 
to be feared. Tertullian had advised, with all his native fire, that 
baptism should be deferred until hope was made sure, and faith 
certain. Their feelings, their fears, their frivolities, inclined them to 
heed this counsel, in spite of the fact that the views of the church in 
respect to baptism were undergoing change. Indeed, it is to the 
obstinate delay of many of the catechumens that we owe some of the 
most eloquent passages of the eloquent orators of that century. They 


1Cf. Pfanner, 234-239; Bingham 10: 2: 18 and 19. 2 Hom. III in Philip. 
3 Bk. VIII, 43. 4 Bingham 10: 2: 20; Pfanner, p. 399, sq. 


§ Council Nice, Can. 13; Acta Concil., 330; also, Acta Concil., 789, Laodicea, Can. 47; Cf 
p. 341, ¢. 13. 


6 Neo-Caes, Can. 12. 
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upraided those who delayed, because of their desire to sin—sometimes 
proclaimed with worthy honesty—they encouraged those restrained 
by fears of the responsibility to be assured; they rebuked those 
waiting for special fast days and particular bishops, and — vanity of 
vanities—for new clothes! They discoursed eloquently of the danger 
of sudden death. Gregory of Nyssa spoke of death’s impartiality 
with a force suggestive of the well-known lines of Horace: “ Pallida 
mors aequo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas regumque turres.” (Car. 
1,4, 13.) But they were men like ourselves, and death was too 
common a visitor to inspire fear. Chrysostom addressed them in those 
brilliant passages which justly gave him his name of “Golden 
Mouth”; Basil powerfully delineated the terrors of death ; Gregory 
of Nyssa pursues them after death; and Gregory Nazianzen hurled 
against their excuses such bolts of eloquence as produce effect upon 
the reader of the nineteenth century, if they were ineffectual with 
the hearer of the fourth. It was allin vain. ‘God is good to the 
mortal race,” said Chrysostom; and men presumed upon that good- 
ness then, as men do now. It was certainly not for lack of argument 
that the catechumens were not all baptized. 

A question arises here as to the relations to the catechumenate of 
the baptized children of believers. Says Schaff:' “The catechu- 
menate preceded baptism (of adults) ; whereas, at a later period, after 
the general introduction of infant baptism, it followed it.” Bingham? 
says: “ As for the children of believing parents, it is certain that as 
they were baptized in infancy, so they were admitted catechumens 
as soon as they were capable of learning.” We have thus far 
been unable to discover the grounds of these statements. Indeed 
there is positive proof that for centuries, in Gaul, infants were 
put through the form of being made catechumens, and then bap- 
tized afterwards, on the same day; thus clearly showing that the 
catechumenate was considered proper for children of Christians before 
baptism.’ We believe that the baptized children of believers were 
never catechumens in any proper sense. Doubtless they were in- 
structed; but the indications of the evidence thus far gathered point 
to the opinion that they never underwent the discipline of the cate- 
chumenate. Such children‘ were admitted to the Table of the Lord; 
they shared in all the mysteries; they had been regenerated. They 
prayed with the faithful, and for the faithful.®© That such should 

1Ch. Hist. I, 397. 2 Antig. 10:1:4(p.431). 8 Cf. Aleuini, Opera II, 520, sq. 


* Cyprian De Lapsis, 25,26. Apost. Const., VIII, 13. Augustine De Pecc. Merit., ete., 
Lib. II, ce. 25, 26, 27, 


5See a noteworthy passage in Chrysostom, Hom. in Mt., 71. Apost. Const. VIII, 12 
also XI. 
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become catechumens, in the then sense of the word, is certainly not 
consistent with what we know of the catechumenate. As to the 
unbaptized, they doubtless became catechumens. Augustine,’ who 
was not baptized in infancy, is a case in point. As infant baptism 
was not universal in his early days, and probably, not common, we 
should expect to find many children of believers among the cate- 
chumens — but previous to, not after, their baptism. 

We reach now the closing scenes of the catechumenate. There 
seems to have been no fixed rule concerning the length of time 
to be passed in each class. Three years, two years, are men- 
tioned by different authorities? as the time of the entire course; but 
this was shortened in case of infirmity or of great zeal. In later 
years® the time was much shortened, and indeed the progressive 
classes became extinct. 

The time generally chosen for the closing ceremonies was the Pass- 
over—the Lenten days furnishing opportunities for rigid self-exami- 
nation and for the final instruction by the bishop. The catechetical 
lectures of Cyril, of Jerusalem, furnish incidentally the most valuable 
information regarding these impressive rites, and form the text of 
this account. 

* The candidates were carefully instructed in all the doctrines of 
the faith,even the most abstruse. For some time before baptism 
they had their faces veiled,’ “lest a roving eye cause a roving 
heart.” They were told of the high dignity about to be conferred 
upon them, and in a plain, practical manner they were thoroughly 
indoctrinated. The rites immediately pertaining to the baptism were 
not explained till after the reception of the ordinances. The elect 
—for now they were first so called—entered, on the appointed day, 
into the outer hall of the baptistery. There, facing the west, “ the 
region of sensible darkness,” and stretching forth his hand, the can- 
didate said, “I renounce thee, Satan, and all thy works, and all thy 
pomp, and all thy service.” Then turning to the east, “the place of 
light,” he pronounced his belief “in the Father, and in the Son, and 


1 Confessions I, ¢. 17 [XI]. 
2 Apost. Const. VIII, 32 —3 years, Council Eliberis (313 A. D.), Acta Concil., p. 254, 
Canon 42—2 years. Cf. Pfanner, 457,458. 


3 Cf. Augustine. Confess., Bk. VIII, c. 4 [2] where Victorinus is baptized not long after he 
becomes a catechumen. Also the case of Constantine. The Burgundians did not go through 
the regular orders, and were baptized after seven days’ catechizing. Council Agde, Can. 34 
(Acta Concil. p. 1,002) 506 A. D., orders eight months as the time for Jews. 

4 Cf. Introd. Cat. Lects., 31. Pfanner, p. 290. Also, Introd. Cat. Lects., 3 2. 

5 Introd. Lect., 3 9 (Bened.) or 5 (Oxf.). Bingham 10: 2: 12, 

6 See Lect. 18th, Explanations comprised in Lects, 19-23, 
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in the Holy Ghost, and in one baptism of repentance.” Entering the 
inner chamber, he put off his garments—“ an image of putting off the 
old man with his deeds”—and being naked, thus imitated Christ on 
the cross. He was then anointed with exorcised oil, thus becoming 
“a partaker of the good olive-tree, Jesus Christ.” He was then led 
to the baptismal pool, as Christ was carried from the cross to the 
sepulchre, which, says Cyril, is before our eyes. Having there con- 
fessed belief in the Trinity, he descended three times into the water, 
as Christ was buried three days, and ascended. He then received 
the chrism, as Christ was anointed (Christos), first on his forehead, 
then on his ears, nostrils, and breast. Then first was he a Christian’ 
—-one of the faithful. 

After these ceremonies he was robed in white, and instructed in the 
meaning of the Eucharist. Then follow the washing of hands, the 
holy kiss, thanks to God, and the Lord’s Prayer. The priest says, 
“Holy things to holy men,” and the candidate replies, “ One is holy, 
one is the Lord, Jesus Christ.” Then the chanter invites, ‘‘O taste 
and see that the Lord is good,” and the candidate approaches the 
sacrament, fixing his left hand as a throne for his right, which is about 
to receive its king. Hallowing his palm, he receives the body of 
Christ, saying, “Amen.” Touching his eyes, to hallow them, he eats 
the bread, avoiding the loss of a crumb, .as if one of his own mem- 
bers. Indeed, the deacons stood fanning away the flies, for the same 
reason. The candidate then bowed, and saying “Amen,” took the 
wine, hallowing his hands, brow, lips, and other senses, by touching 
his moistened lips. ‘Then wait for prayer,” says Cyril, “and give 
thanks to God.” These rites were all made clear to the novice within 
a few days, and he was then free, rejoicing in the name, at least, of 
Sibial. .....4. 

The catechumenate seems to have reached its greatest development 
about the close of the fourth century, though increased strictness in 
some respects is visible, and has been pointed out, in the canons of 
the next century. Its decline was of course gradual. Indications 
appear here and there of its existence, but not in its former power. 
Charlemagne? wrote to Amalarius, asking the reasons of the ceremo- 
nies of the sacraments. He asks why an infant is made a catechumen 
before baptism. Amalarius says that baptism is essential to salvation. 
Instruction must precede, then the catechumen is called instructus, 
or auditor. ‘“ We make the sign of the cross above the children, as 
we find it written in the Roman order, and a genuflexion and aspira- 
tion; and we teach the Lord’s Prayer to the parents, that they may 

1 Lect. 21, 3 4 (Oxf.), or 5 (Ben.), 2 Alcuini, Opera, Vol. II, pp. 520, sq. 
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do likewise to them whom they are about to receive from sacred 
baptism. Likewise we teach them the creed.” Here we see the old 
forms, but without their old significance. The catechumenate pre- 
cedes baptism, but infant baptism has contracted its formerly proud 
dimensions into an almost meaningless rite. It is easily seen that 
while infant baptism hastened its downfall, the general prevalence of 
Christianity would obviate its.supposed necessity, even had not the 
tendency of more modern thought made it an impossibility. 

Such was the catechumenate. It is perhaps impossible for us to 
fully enter into the spirit of those ancient days, and thus to make 
real to us the existence and peculiar conditions of the uninitiated 
believers. Under the changed conditions of to-day we can scarcely 
believe that such an institution ever imposed itself upon aspiring 
faith. It is almost impossible to believe that the exclusiveness of 
Christianity could be so distorted and exaggerated. It has already 
been intimated that it was grounded in a necessity. Indeed, Fleury? 
tells us that Xavier established schools of catechumens in India, 
about 1550, to train the candidates “ for a long time,” because other- 
wise they were apt to return to idolatry. This seems to be a fair 
illustration of the beginnings of the catechumenate of the early 
church. We pass by Bellarmine’s suggestion that the catechumenate 
is evidence that the church held to the Real Presence. Coleman’s ? 
supposition that it was caused by persecution, accounts for but few 
of the facts. Jamieson’s* opinion that it was to guard the purity of 
the church is worthy of note, but does not cover its development. 
These all bear upon the reasons for the institution, but not upon the 
facts of its peculiar progress. Perhaps we cannot better explain its 
development than by referring to the well-known corruptions of 
Christianity by the heathenism of the first centuries, the adoption of 
Pagan rites and customs, and their incorporation into the Christian 
service. The procession of the Host, the rise of the mass, the ex- 
clusive character of the priesthood, are familiar illustrations. The 
catechumenate followed in the wake of the ancient religious mys- 
teries—the Pythagorean secresy, the esoteric doctrines of the Thera- 
pute. It grew with the growth of the idea which sprang out of the 
philosophic Christianity of Alexandria, that religious conversion, or 
personal change, is a thing of human teaching rather than of the 
operations of the Holy Spirit—that men were to learn religion, rather 
than experience it. It was one of history’s repetitions, arising from 

1 Hist. Eccles. Tom. 41, ch. 112. 2 Chr. Antiq., pp. 36 and 50. 


$ Quoted by Coleman from “ Manners of Primitive Christians.” 
* Cf. Theol. Eclectic, May, 1870. Abbe Hue’s Travels in Tartary. 
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the action of the force of progress upon the constant factor of the 
human mind. It held its truth, as does every error. It declared 
the need of instruction for the ignorant Pagan. Its error was in an 
extravagant provision for the need. It involved the truth of believ- 
er’s baptism, and so declined as infant baptism became universal. Its 
error was in covering the requirements of God with a crust of rigid 
formalism, the commandments of men. It held its germ of truth, as 
Mariolatry, as infallibility ; and fell, as they will fall, when its truth 
fell away from it, and left its error unalloyed. 


JAMES MonroE TAyYLor. 
SoutH NorwA.x, Conn. 
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THE KINGDOM OF THE GOD OF HEAVEN. 


And in the days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up a kingdom, which shall 
never be destroyed: and the kingdom shall not be left to other people, but it shall break in 
pieces and consume all these kingdoms, and it shall stand for ever.—DAntEz ii. 44. 

HE subject suggested by this verse is “The Kingdom of the God of 
Heaven.” We do not propose, in the discussion of this subject, 
to follow a logical order, but will be guided in our remarks by the 
phraseology of the passage. Nor will we attempt, for the present, to 
define the phrase—The Kingdom of the God of Heaven. The mean- 
ing we attach to the expression will depend, to a great extent, upon 
the interpretation of the statements made in regard to it in the 
passage. We will consider— 


I. The Period when this Kingdom is set up. 


In the days of these kings, etc. These words are found in Daniel’s 
interpretation of the vision of Nebuchadnezzar. Nebuchadnezzar saw 
a great image with a head of gold, breast and arms of silver, belly 
and thighs of brass, legs of iron, and feet and toes of iron and clay, 
or earthen-ware. By the different metals were represented four uni- 
versal monarchies. In the Old Testament Scriptures we learn the 
names of three; namely, the Babylonian, the Medo-Persian, and the 
Grecian. In the New Testament we learn the name of the fourth— 
the Roman, the empire of the Czsars. A short time before the birth 
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of Jesus, as recorded in Luke, chapter ii, “‘ There went out a decree 
from Cesar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. 

In the book of Daniel we have revealed “the course, character 
and consummation” of Gentile power. The Saviour said of the Jews 
(Luke xxi): “ They shall fall by the edge of the sword, and shall be 
led away captive into all nations: and Jerusalem shall be trodden 
down of the Gentiles, until the times of the, Gentiles be fulfilled. ” 

God had committed the sovereignty to his chosen people. ‘ When 
the Most High divided to the nations,” 7. ¢., the Gentiles, “their in- 
heritance, when he separated the sons of Adam, he set the bounds of 
the people according to the number of the children of Israel.” Deut. 
xxxii.8. When they obeyed him, and trusted in his power, they 
kept in subjection the surrounding nations; but when disobedient, 
God used these nations to chastise them. He was long suffering, 
however, towards them, and dwelt in the midst of them until the period 
of the Babylonian captivity. Ezekiel saw in vision the withdrawal of 
the symbol of the Divine presence from Jerusalem; first from the 
Temple, Ezekiel x. 18: “Then the glory of the Lord departed from 
off the threshold of the house,” and next from the Holy City. Ezekiel 
xi. 23: “ And the glory of the Lord went up from the midst of the 
city.” Sovereignty in the earth was committed to the Gentiles, and 
the “times of the Gentiles began.” Paul said, though Nero, the 
basest of men, was emperor: “The powers that be are ordained of 
God.” God said to Nebuchadnezzar by the prophet: “Thou, O king, 
art a king of kings, for the God of heaven hath given thee a king- 
dom, power and strength and glory. And wheresoever the children 
of men dwell, the beasts of the field and the fowls of the heaven, hath 
he given into thine hand, and hath made thee ruler over them all. 
Thou art this head of gold.” In the prophecy of Jeremiah the same 
grant of power is spoken of, chapter xxvii. 5, 6: 


Thus saith the Lord of hosts. . . . I have made the earth, the man 
and the beast that are upon the ground, by my great power: and by my 
outstretched arm, and have given it unto whom it seemed meet unto 
me. And now have I given all these lands into the hand of Nebuchad- 
nezzar the king of Babylon, my servant; and the beasts of the field have 
I given him also to serve him. 


In the great image of the second chapter of Daniel we have the 
alphabet of prophecy. The outline of anticipative history, written 
by the Spirit of God, as to the course and crisis of Gentile power. 
In the seventh chapter we have the same history—the great mon- 
archies being represented by four beasts. In the intervening chapters, 
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* from the second to the seventh, we have the characteristics of this 


same Gentile power as foreshadowed in its first head, and his successor 
on the throne of Babylon. This part of the book, namely, from the 
fourth verse of the second chapter, to the end of the seventh, is 
written in Chaldee; from the eighth chapter, to the end of the 
book, written in Hebrew. We have the history of the same power 
in its relations to Daniel’s people—the Jews; and in the Apocalypse, 
in its relations to apostate Christianity. 

We have taken this wide survey in order to show the unity of this 
book. God teaches us by successive visions; and in interpreting the 
first, which is a brief outline, we must avail ourselves of the details 
of subsequent visions. 

We again turn to the phrase, “In the days of these kings.” In 
these prophecies the terms king and kingdom, are sometimes used 
interchangeably. Are we, therefore, to understand by “these kings,” 
the representative heads of the four great monarchies? This cannot 
be the correct interpretation, for the term is plural, “kings.” The 
four kings were not contemporaneous, but succeeded each other; and 
the phrase, “the days of these kings,” when applied to them, would 
not serve to mark a definite period. We learn also from the vision 
that the fourth monarchy was in its last form as represented by “ the 
feet and the ten toes,” when the “stone” fell upon it. We pass, 
therefore, to the seventh chapter in which the four monarchies are 
represented by four beasts. A lion, a bear, a leopard, and a name- 
less beast, “dreadful and terrible, with great iron teeth; and it had 
ten horns.” In the Apocalypse we learn why this beast was not 
named in the book of Daniel. The beast, as seen by John, “ was 
like unto a leopard, and his feet were as the feet of a bear, and his 
mouth as the mouth of a lion.” The characteristics of the former 
three were found in the fourth. The dead peoples lived in their suc- 
cessors; and the meaning of an obscure parenthetical statement in 
Daniel, in regard to the former three, is clearly revealed ; namely, 
“they had their dominion taken away, yet their lives were prolonged 
for a season and a time.” The last beast is a counterpart of the 
“image,” which stood intact until the stone fell upon its feet. ‘“ Then 
was the iron, the clay, the brass, the silver, and the gold, broken to 
pieces, and became like the chaff of the summer threshing floors.” 

In the seventh chapter of Daniel we are taught that the ten horns 
of the fourth beast, are ten kings that shall arise. The fourth, 1. ¢., 
the Roman empire, would be divided, as intimated in the vision of the 
second chapter, by the ten toes of the image, and also by the use of 
the plural number in the passage, “In the days of these kings,” etc. 
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In the seventh chapter we have further instruction. A little horn 
was seen to arise amongst the ten horns, before whom three of the 
first horns were plucked up by the roots. This horn had eyes like 
the eyes of a man, and a mouth speaking great things. In the inter- 
pretation of the vision we are told that the little horn symbolizes 
another king who shall rise after the ten, and shall be diverse from 
the first; and he shall subdue three kings, and shall speak great 
words against the Most High, and shall wear out the saints, and 
think to change times and laws, and they shall be given into his hand 
until a time, times and dividing of time. At the close of this 
period, owing to the connection between the beast and the potentate, 
the beast is slain, and his body given to the burning flame, because 
of the actings of the horn of blasphemy. But the instruction of this 
vision is not confined to the events occurring on the earth. The veil 
is withdrawn, and we behold the Ancient of Days seated upon the 
throne of judgment. We hear the decisions of God in heaven, and 
we behold the fulfillment of his will on earth. ‘One like the Son of 
Man came with the clouds of heaven, and came to the Ancient of 
Days; and they brought him near before Him, and there was given 
him dominion and glory, and a kingdom, that all people and natiuns 
and languages should serve him,” etc. On the earth the horn made 
war with the saints, and prevailed against them until the Ancient of 
Days came; and judgment was given to the saints of the Most High ; 
and the time came that the saints possessed the kingdom. In the 
twenty-seventh verse it is announced: “And the kingdom and 
dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom under the whole heaven 
shall be given tc the people of the saints of the Most High,” etc. 

It is evident that we have in these verses fuller details of the 
establishment of the kingdom spoken of in the passage under con- 
sideration. We have a definite time stated as the period when the 
kingdom of God is set up. The Roman empire which, at the birth 
of Jesus, and for centuries afterwards, was undivided, appears under 
ten divisions; and there will arise a ruler who, by subduing three 
kings, and by leaguing the others with himself, obtain absolute sway ; 
and during a defined period, arrays himself against God and his peo- 
ple, claiming for himself divine honors, as we learn from Daniel and 
the Apocalypse, until God comes forth in the person of his Son, and 
the kingdom of the beast is utterly destroyed. 

We have no data given us in the Word of God by which we can 
determine the period when this horn of blasphemy will arise. All 
interpreters agree that the phrase, “a time and times, and ihe divid- 
ing of time,” having reference to the interval between set feasts, 
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means three years and a half. It is expressed in the Apocalypse by 
twelve hundred and sixty days, and also by forty-two months, and is 
the half of the “ reserved week” of years, of Daniel ix. We know 
that at the end of this period the kingdom of God will be set up; but 
as to the beginning of this period of infidel persecution and blasphemy, 
the “budding of the fig tree” will alone determine. ‘“ When these 
things begin to come to pass,” said Jesus, “ know that your redemption 
draweth nigh.” 

It is said, however, that in prophecy a day represents a year, and 
hence, that the duration of the actings of the horn of blasphemy, 
extends over a period of twelve hundred and sixty years. I cannot 
take up this question now as a subject of formal discussion; but if 
this is stated as a canon of interpretation, one example to the contrary 
invalidates the claim. While we believe that it can be shown that this 
canon has no real Scriptural basis, we choose the shorter method of 
proving its unreliability by showing that it is not capable of universal 
application. The prophecy that Jesus was to remain three days in 
the grave will not admit of such a rule of interpretation. It is con- 
tradicted also in this book. Nebuchadnezzar was to be driven from 
his throne, until seven times passed over him, just double the period of 
a time, times and a half. If the so-called canon were applied in this 
case, we would be compelled to assent on the authority of prophecy, 
and in opposition to sacred history, that he was still dwelling with the 
beasts of the field. 

In the prophetic pictures of Daniel and the Apocalypse we learn, 
1. The kingdom of God as to its manifestation on the earth is still 
future. “The times of the Gentiles” must first be fulfilled. 

2. In the last days of Gentile supremacy the Roman empire, which 
still virtually exists in its divisions, for no universal monarchy has 
succeeded it, will appear under the ten divisions, occupying the entire 
territory of the ancient empire both east and west, for five toes are 
on each foot of the image. 

8. That a king shall arise represented by the horn of blasphemy, 
whom we identify as the “man of sin,” the “son of perdition” of 
Paul, and the “Antichrist of John,” that denies the Father and the 
Son, who will gain absolute control of the empire, so that his actings 
and the actings of the beast, the symbol of the fourth monarchy, are 
not distinguished in prophecy. 

4, That after the harlot rider of the Apocalypse representing apos- 
tate Christianity in its connection with the world-powers has been 
made desolate and naked, and burned with fire, this potentate casting 
aside all forms of revealed religion, whether Jewish or Christian, 
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enters upon his brief but fearful career of three and one half years, 
seats himself in the temple of God, and claims divine honors, showing 
himself that he is God. 

5. “The transgressors having come to a full,” the Lord consumes 
that wicked one with the Spirit of his mouth, and destroys with the 
brightness of his coming. 

The beast, and the false prophet Antichrist, and his emissary, having 
been cast into the lake of fire, and Satan bound, the God of heaven 
sets up the millennial kingdom. 


II. The Instrumentality employed in the establishment of this Kingdom on the Earth. 


“A stone cut out of the mountain without hands smote the image 
upon his feet, and break them to pieces.” It is said of the king- 
dom, “it shall break in pieces and consume all these kingdoms.” 
Evidently the period of the kingdom is ushered in, as we have seen, 
by the destroying judgments of the Almighty. “ By terrible things 
in righteousness.” 

It has been asserted by many that the influence of the gospel would 
overcome all opposition, and that the stone symbolizes the spiritual 
kingdom which Christ established at his first advent, and the growth 
of the stone represents the gradual diffusion of gospel truth. But 
observe, it was not until after the stone smote the image, and utterly 
destroyed it, that it became a great mountain, and filled the whole 
earth. At Christ’s first advent the fourth kingdom was not in a 
divided condition, as represented by the feet and toes upon which the 
stone fell. It cannot represent the influence of the gospel, because 
the disciples of Jesus are not taught tc aim at the destruction of the 
governments under which they live, but to pray for kings, and all 
that are in authority, since the powers that be are ordained of God. 
The stone without doubt symbolizes the Saviour, but it is used as a 
symbol in reference to him in different senses in the Scriptures. He 
was to the Jews a stone of stumbling and a rock of offence. They 
stumbled upon this stone and were broken, scattered and sown 
throughout the earth, and are to this day without king or nationality, 
but they are not consumed. To believers he is a stone most pre- 
cious—a living stone to whom they, as living stones, are united in 
the spiritual temple. This stone which the Jewish builders disallowed 
is now made head of the corner. The Saviour speaking of himself 
(Matthew xxi. 42, 44), says: . 


Did ye never read in the Scriptures, The stone which the builders 
rejected, the same is become the head of the corner: this is the Lord's 
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doing, and it is marvellous in our eyes? . . . And whosoever shall fall 
upon this stone shall be broken: but on whomsoever it shall fall, it will 
grind him to powder. 

There is a marked distinction between falling upon the stone— 
terrible as that has been in its consequences to the Jewish people—and 
being in the place where the stone shall fall. It is to this action of the 
stone our minds are directed in Daniel. Jesus is symbolized not in 
his gracious aspect towards the sinful and the lost, but as he is re- 
vealed “in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that know not God, 
and obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 2 Thess. i. 8. 

The question is asked: Is not this kingdom already in existence ? 
As the phrases, “kingdom of God,” “the kingdom of the Father,” 
“the kingdom of God’s dear Son,” “of the Son of his love,” are 
sometimes used, we say “yes.” As another has said: “The king- 
dom of God must be wherever the authority, power, and will of God 
are actually paramount.” Thus I understand our Lord to have 
alluded to himself when, in Luke xvii, he replied to the question of 
the Pharisees: “ The kingdom of God is within you—in the midst of 
you—if you had eyes to discern me. I am the nucleus of the king- 
dom of God in man and in the world, as the beginning of the new 
creation when God must be all in all.” We have no objection to the 
use of the phrase which attributes to Christ the kingship of his peo- 
ple, although the Scriptures represent him in his state of exaltation 
not as king, but “as head of his church.” Whatever Christ may be 
to his people, and he certainly reigns in their hearts, his authority is 
not recognized on the earth. His citizens still say we will not have 
this man to reign over us. The disciples still pray, ‘Thy kingdom 
come, thy will be done on earth as it isin heaven.” If we have fairly 
- interpreted the passage under consideration, we must admit that the 
kingdom of the God of heaven is not set up on the earth. Jesus was 
born king of the Jews. The kingdom of heaven during the Saviour’s 
life on earth, was announced as being near at hand. He came in good 
faith to offer himself to that people. He declared, “I am not sent 
but to the lost sheep of the house of Israel.” He rode into Jerusalem 
six days before the Passover, in fulfilment of prophecy, as king of the 
Jews. The nation refusing to repent of their sins, and to seek the 
righteousness of the kingdom, rejected him. The establishment of the 
kingdom in its outward visible form was, so to speak, postponed. This 
was all foreseen, and is referred to by the prophets. The Saviour 
endeavored to prepare his disciples for this foreseen result of his 
mission. He spake to the multitude in parables which he interpreted 
in private, for to the disciples it was given to know the mysteries of 
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the kingdom of God. Thechosen three on the Mount of Transfigura- 
tion beheld “ foregleams of his kingdom,” but they were to tell the 
vision to no man until he was risen from the dead. He spake a 
parable when near to Jerusalem, because they thought the kingdom 
of God should immediately appear, which accords in its general 
features with the seventh chapter of Daniel. A certain nobleman 
went into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom and return. 
In Daniel it is one like the Son of Man coming to the Ancient of 
Days, and is there invested with kingly authority. He leaves upon 
the earth chosen servants who are to “occupy till he comes,” and 
rebellious citizens who say, We will not have this man to reign over 
us. On his return he rewards his faithful servants, and commands 
that his enemies who would not submit to him should be slain. 
After the resurrection of Jesus he showed himself alive to his dis- 
ciples, being seen of them forty days, and speaking of the things per- 
taining to the kingdom of God. It was at the close of this period of 
speciai instruction that they asked him, “‘ Lord, wilt thou at this tume 
restore again the kingdom of Israel.” In his reply, Jesus did not 
intimate that there would be no future restoration, which, it is im- 
probable, they would have still held as a “Jewish notion” after the 
instruction received ; it was of the time in regard to which he refused 
to speak. “It is not for you to know the times and the seasons 
which the Father hath’ put in his own power.” It may be said this 
question was asked before the Spirit was given, and the disciples 
enlightened as to the nature of the kingdom. Let us hear Peter on 
this subject after the day of Pentecost. He applies to Jesus the 
declaration of the Psalmist (Acts ii. 34, 35): “The Lord said unto 
my Lord, Sit thou on my right hand, until I make thy foes thy foot- 
stool.” This is the present attitude of the exalted Saviour. “ Seated 
and expecting” until his own Messianic throne is prepared. This 
agrees with the Saviour’s promise to his faithful ones: “To him that 
overcometh will I grant to sit with me in my throne, even as I also 
overcame, and am set down with my Father in his throne.” (Revelation 
iii. 21.) 

Peter says to the Jews (Acts iii. 19-21), “Repent ye, therefore, 
and be converted, that your sins may be blotted out, [in order that] 
times of refreshing may come from the presence of the Lord; and 
he shall send Jesus Christ [your predestined Messiah], whom the 
heaven must receive until tne times of restitution of all things, which 
God hath spoken by the mouth of all the holy prophets since the 
world began.” 


We now live during the “ mysteries of the kingdom.” That great 
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mystery which Paul was especially chosen to reveal, “that the Gen- 
tiles should be fellow-heirs and of the same body, and partakers of 
his promise in Christ by the gospel.” (Eph. iii. 6.) Through the sin 
of the Jews in rejecting their King, salvation has come to the Gentiles. 
The Jews, as a nation, are no longer recognized as the people of God. 
(Lo Ammi.) Individual Jews accepted Jesus as a Saviour, and we 
labor in faith for their conversion at this time; but in entering the 
body of Christ they cease to be Jews; “for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus.” The distinctive characteristic of the present dispensation, 
however, is that God visits the Gentiles, “ to take out of them a people 
for his name.” 
IJI. The Duration and Extent of this Kingdom. 


The kingdom shall never be destroyed, and shall not be left to 
other people. This language seems to teach that this earth will be, 
throughout eternity, the abode of the subjects of the Messiah. We 
do not regard this, however, as a necessary inference. In 1 Corin- 
thians xv, a time is spoken of when Christ will yield up the authority 
committed to him, that ‘‘ God may be all in all.” We speak of certan 
things as being everlasting in relation to the earth, when we do not 
mean to assert that they are infinite in duration. The hills are ever- 
lasting, because as long as the earth exists in its present form they 
remain. So in regard to the kingdom established on the earth by 
the Saviour ; it is to have no successor. “ It will not be left to other 
people.” As long as a kingdom exists on the earth this is to be the 
kingdom. It supersedes all earthly monarchies, 

The same remark may be made as to its extent. All that we can 
establish from the text itself is that as to this earth it is universal, 
and occupies the territory of which the Gentile powers were dispos- 
sessed. From other Scriptures, however, we learn that Christ must 
reign until he has put down all authority and power. 

We are now prepared to notice— 


IV. Some of the characteristic Features of this Kingdom. 

We cannot enter upon a full discussion of this division of the 
subject. It is too wide, and comprehends particular features that are 
revealed throughout all the prophecies of the Word of God. We will 
confine ourselves to the hints given in the interpretation of these 
visions. 

In this kingdom the Son of Man, the adorable Redeemer, will be 
the acknowledged head. But we are taught that he associates with 
himself the redeemed in the administration of the government. 
“ And judgment was given to the saints of the Most High [places], 
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and the time came that the saints possessed the kingdom.” The 
phrase, “ the saints of the Most High [places],” (in the use of which 
we adopt the translation of the distinguished scholar, 8. P. Tregelles), 
is the Old Testament designation of the heavenly saints of the New 
Testament (see Eph. i. 3), and includes all the redeemed -until the 
coming of Jesus. The “one body ’—the bride of Christ, those who 
suffer with him now and who will reign with him hereafter They 
are to reign with Christ over theearth. We are by no means to infer 
from the expressions used that those redeemed ones whose home is 
now with Christ if they sleep in Jesus, and whose hope is to be with 
Christ if they are still on earth, will take up their abode with men 
in the flesh, during the period of Christ’s millennial reign. The inter- 
course between earth and heaven will no doubt be vastly different 
from what we now experience. We employ the concise statement 
of another : 


Before sin entered our world, the heavenly and the earthly were not 
severed, as they now are. Angels hovered over the earth or descended 
to it on their ministries of love. The Lord God ‘himself walked and 
talked with man in Eden's bowers. And so will it be again. The dark 
clouds of sin will be swept away by the Saviour’s coming, and heaven 
and earth, the dwelling-place of God and the dwelling-place of man, not 
commingled, but conjoined. Just what the relation of the heavenly to 
the earthly will be, we cannot tell. The fact of relationship is revealed, 
but not its nature. That Christ will appear from time to time as the 
earth’s acknowledged ruler; that he will appear especially at Jerusalem; 
that through the ministry of his saints in the heavenly sphere and the 
ministry of restored and repentant Israel in the earthly sphere, he will 
rule the world in righteousness; all this [we may affirm] is clearly 
revealed. 


In Daniel vii. 27, it is said that the kingdom, etc., wnder the 
whole heaven shall be given to the people of the saints of the Most 
High [places]. On this verse Mr. Tregelles' remarks: “ This ap- 
pears to me to be a different statement, informing us that a certain 


1 The circumstances under which this exposition was written seemed to render unnecessary 
any attempt to cite authorities, or to trace the origin of thoughts expressed. It is the result 
of the study of several years—if a busy pastor’s efforts are worthy of the name—and while 
the author lays no claim to originality, it would be impossible for him to give credit to the 
writers to whom he is indebted. We wish, however, to make one exception, and acknowl- 
edge our indebtedness and direct attention to one author and his work, viz., ‘“‘ REMARKS ON 
THE PROPHETIC VISIONS OF THE Boox or DANIEL, BY S. P. TRAGELLEs, LL. D. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Samuel Bagster and Sons. London: 1864." If this paper leads anyone to consult this 
able production, or if it should by any means lead some publisher to issue an American edi- 
tion of a work which first appeared in printed form over a quarter of a century ago, and hay 
had the advantage of several revisions by its learned and pious author, so that it could be ob- 
tained at a reasonable price, we could not feel that the publication of this paper was useless, 
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kingdom not co-extensive with that of the Son of Man, will be given 
to a certain nation.” I think the distinction referred to by this able 
critic is important. A certain people are referred to, sustaining such 
relations to the heavenly saints as to be called the people of the saints 
of the Most High. The people referred to in this prophecy are Dan- 
iel’s people—the Jews. We are taught in this place, and more in 
detail by other prophets, that the Jewish remnant who survive the 
calamities of the last days, having looked upon Him whom they have 
pierced and accepted the Messiah, will occupy again a preéminent 
position in the earth, and that the spared Gentiles will be blessed 
through and with them. These are the “elect,” for whose sake the 
. days of tribulation will be shortened. Men in the flesh will inhabit 
the earth as the subjects of Messiah’s kingdom. Our Gentile pride 
leads us to overlook the lessons of propheoy and the teachings of 
Paul in Romans as to the “ olive-tree.” We forget that in the first 
ages, it was regarded even by apostles as wonderful that Gentiles 
should be admitted to the fellowship of the “one body” on equal 
terms with the Jews. 

As to the blessedness of Christ’s reign, we need only to divest our 
minds of the spiritualizing tendency of the present age, and read in 
the prophets, in language far more sublime than any uninspired com- 
position, of the righteousness and peace and pleniy of that period 
. when “the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea.” 

Finally. We will not occupy time with practical reflections. Our 
Father has taken us into his confidence, and makes known to us what 
he is about to perform in the earth and what is to be the final issue 
of all things, in order that the hearts of his children may be cheered 
by the glorious prospect, and that they, being instructed, may find 
their proper place and work in the midst of present things; and we 
do well to take heed to these lessons of prophecy “as unto a light 
that shineth in a dark place, until the day dawn and the day-star 
arise in [our] hearts.” 

B. F. Woopsurn. 

ALLEGHENY City, Pa. 
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A BIOGRAPHICAL AND BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 
ACCOUNT OF DR. H. A. W. MEYER. 


O* the twenty-first day of June, 1873, the world lost a man the 

like of whom does not, perhaps, now exist. Doctor H. A. W. 
Meyer, who has been for many years the recognized head of New 
Testament exegesis, was on that day called from his life of toil on 
earth to his heavenly rest. When a man distinguished for piety or 
for talent or for extraordinary learning passes away, we delight to 
read the story of his life. Doctor Meyer was distinguished for all of 
these together, as well as also for a force of character not always 
found in pious, talented and learned men. I am convinced that to 
most people who are given to the reading of fiction, the biographies 
of great and good men, properly written, were they placed within 
their reach, would be full as interesting, a thousand times more pro- 
fitable. Itis not an occasion for discussing at length the great 
importance of biographical literature. Biography is a department 
of history—history as far as it goes—the history of individuals di- 
rectly, and for the most part indirectly of the time, in so far as it 
reflects the genius, the institutions, the thought of the time. What- 
ever importance, then, attaches to history in general, attaches to 
biography, or the history of prominent and representative individuals. 
But apart from the importance and interest that attach to history as 


such, I do not hesitate to affirm that biography is the most inspiring 
(438) 
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of all literature. It stimulates to exertion as can nothing else. What 
youth that has read biographies of Niebuhr and Bunsen, of Edwards 
and Stuart, has not felt within him a quickening of all his energies? 
“What these men have done, under great difficulties for the most 
part, surely I too can do, if I will only work as they worked. Could 
they live in the world without stooping to vice or dishonesty, main- 
tain within themselves the integrity which was their birthright? So 
can I, if I will but conduct myself as they conducted themselves. 
By patient and long-continued study did they arrive at eminence and 
usefulness? Nothing hinders me from pursuing the same course, with 
the same result.” Such is the influence of the stories of good men’s 
lives upon boys and men—upon all who are are capable of being 
aroused to exertion. 

The life of a great Biblical scholar cannot but exert a salutary in- 
fluence upon the student of theology. Happily for us, Doctor Meyer’s 
own son has given us a sketch of his sainted father. Nobody else 
was, it is probable, so well fitted for this labor of love. His sketch 
is brief. It was incompatible with his design to extend it. It omits 
much that we would gladly know; but it reveals to us in its briefness 
much more than we could otherwise have known—much that deserves 
the thanks of every admirer of the works and the person of Doctor 
Meyer. ‘“ Admirers of the person,” did I say? Most of those who 
are familiar with the works of Doctor Meyer know scarcely anything 
of the incidents of his life. How can they be designated as admirers 
of his person? Let me suggest. There are two kinds of books, per- 
sonal and impersonal. The latter might as well have been written 
by the king of the Sandwich Islands as by the German scholar or the 
French savant; they are without individuality ; they merely embody 
the thought of the time in the form of the time. The former, while 
they embody the results of other men’s investigations, while they 
fully express the condition of the world’s knowledge in the particular 
sphere of inquiry, express also the firmly-grasped, sharply-defined 
opinions of individual men. Everything about a work of this kind 
makes you think that the author is a man of thought and feeling, 
that his work is not that of an automaton, but of a living spirit. 
Such are the works of Doctor Meyer. No one can study them with- 
out being impressed with the individuality of the author. All of us 
who have made use of his commentaries must have been filled with 
admiration, not for the commentaries simply, but for the commentator. 
We love the person of him who has contributed so much to the right 
understanding of the word of God. Whoever reveals to us some- 
thing of the inner life of so worthy a man, does for us a very great 
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service. Upon this sketch by Mr. Meyer, and upon the many per- 
sonal allusions in the prefaces to the commpnnienion, 2 are we dependent 
for most of our information. 


I. Sketch of Doctor Meyer. ! 


Doctor Meyer was born on the tenth of January, 1800. His birth- 
place was Gotha. On the twelfth of January, in the church of Saint 
Margaret, he was baptized and received his name, Heinrich August 
Wilhelm. His father was court-shoemaker to the duke, and came 
from Riigheim. In an old family document, a certificate of baptism, 
dated 1781, there is this peculiarity in the orthography of the name, 
that it is never Meyer, but always Majer and Mayer. Meyer was a 
delicate child, and the extant pastel picture of him, drawn when 
about seven years old, shows an effeminate face, in which, however, 
the large and earnestly glancing eye reveals an active spirit. Not- 
withstanding his natural delicacy, by much exercise he became capable 
of great endurance. He practiced swimming and skating, not only as 
pupil and student, but also much later in life, when indeed these 
amusements had already been given up by many of his fellows. One 
of his earliest recollections was that of harvest-time, 1806, when he 
was not quite seven years old. It was then that he saw the prisoners 
from the battle of Jena locked up in the church of his native town. 
The line of retreat of the beaten French in October, 1813, passed 
over Gotha. Thus we see that Meyer grew up, not in undisturbed 
peace and quiet, but rather in turmoil andexcitement. It was at this 
early age, doubtless, that he, in common with many of his country- 
men, contracted that love of country, that hatred of foreign oppres- 
sion, that intense interest in political matters, which formed so 
important a part of his character in after years. The events of this 
period, momentous and striking, could not fail to make a deep im- 
pression upon the ardent and intellectual boy who was to become one 
of the greatest of Biblical scholars. 

His preparation for the University young Meyer received at the 
gymnasium of his native town—an institution known and patronized 
far beyond tke boundaries of the little province. His teachers at the 
gymnasium were Doring, Kaltwasser, Galleti, Kries, Schulz, Regel, 
Uckert, Rost, and, toward the close of his gymnasium course, Bret- 
schneider (as religious teacher), At this institution Meyer laid the 
foundation for his classical attainments. Here he gained that insight 

1 Phe facts of the present section, when no other source is indicated, as well as much of the 


expression, are derived from Mr. Meyer’s sketch, published as an introduction to the new 
edition of Meyer's Handbuch tibur die Briefe Pauli an die Philipper, u. s. w. 
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into the laws of the Greek and Latin languages upon which depended 
a characteristic feature of his later works, and which was not unfre- 
quently the occasion of his being reproached for pedantic stiffness. 
The interest which Meyer took at this period of his development in 
the classical languages, is important, as showing not only the bent of 
his mind, which found its proper employment in exegesis, but also as 
showing us how well prepared he was, even with his brief university 
course, for carrying on his studies independently. The gymnasium 
course was far from being so extensive then as now. The gymniast 
of that day could not by any means pass the “ abiturient ” examina- 
tion of the present. Meyer failed to acquire the modern languages 
at this period, and this was to him a subject of the deepest regret. 
He was of the opinion that what has been gained in breadth in the 
gymnasium courses has been lost in depth; and that it was at that 
earlier time much more possible to discover and develop individuali- 
ties than at present. However this may be, and the question is not 
one that we need to decide, the gymniast August Meyer, who had all 
along held the rank of select, and who was afterwards advanced to 
that of primus, must have been prized by his teachers as one who 
had employed his time in a preponderating and almost one-sided di- 
rection upon the classical languages. 

The third anniversary of the Reformation was solemnly celebrated 
in the gymnasium at Gotha. Meyer had been appointed to deliver 
the Latin festival speech, which was to be written in hexameters. On 
this occasion was presented to him, at the recommendation of his 
teachers, by some citizens, a copy of the third edition of Heyne’s 
Tibullus, which he always kept. This was in 1817. A few months 
after this, at Easter, 1818, Meyer passed his “abiturient”” examination 
and entered the University of Jena as a student of theology. ‘‘ Those 
were different times from the present,” he used afterwards to say, 
“everything was much simpler and less luxurious than to-day, when 
a student’s expenses are more than doubled, and yet not double the 
amount is learned.” ‘True, there was far greater simplicity than 
now as regards exteriors, argues the biographer, but had not money 
had a far greater value then than now it would have been impossible, 
even by the most rigid economy, to study with so little expense. 
Meyer’s father seems to have been by this time much reduced in 
means. The long-continued turmoil of war, the quartering of sol- 
diers upon him, sickness and other misfortunes, combined to make 
the formerly well-to-do shoemaker unable to do for the young theolo- 
gical student what he would otherwise have done. Meyer’s expenses 
at Jena were only eighty thalers per term of six months. He had 
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no stipendium, no free board, only for the most part free clothing, 
the first use of which he usually reserved for his vacations. 

Student-life at that time seems to have possessed many charms. 
The spirit of liberty, after the recent wars, must have been exceed- 
ingly active. Meyer was a member of the great Burschenschaft—a 
society which, originating at Jena a little previous to this, soon spread 
over all Germany. The object of this grand fraternity of university 
students seems to have been the promotion of liberty and the denun- 
ciation of oppression in all its forms. But it was carried to great 
excess, and was suppressed by the government in 1819, in consequence 
of the assassination, by the misguided and fanatical Karl Sand, of a 
man who was supposed to be an enemy to German liberty and a Rus- 
sian spy. Most of Meyer's album-leaves of this time bear the device 
of the Burschenschaft—a cross, with the letters G. E.F.V. Very 
simple must have been the life of the academic youth of 1818 and 
1819. Drinking and playing the guitarre, fencing with rapiers—all 
in the open street—formed most of their amusement. At the close 
of each term many of the students, and among them Meyer, were 
accustomed to walk from Jena to Gotha, a journey of fifteen hours, 
without stopping to sleep. After the dissolution of the Burschen- 
schaft Meyer no longer participated in college-life, but devoted himself 
with increased assiduity to his studies, which, however, he had not 
neglected before. His theological teachers were Gabler, Schott, 
Baumgarten —Crusius, the orientalist Kozegarten, the philologist 
Eichstadt, the philosopher Fries, and the historian Luden. Meyer 
often remembered, not without regret, the lectures delivered in Latin 
in the university, as a thing of the past. He used to think with 
pleasure of the disputations on theological subjects, carried on in 
Latin by the young students on their walks. Here also his whole 
tendency was decidedly towards the linguistic province. 

After studying three terms, Meyer left the university, and entered 
as tutor at Grone, near Gittingen, into the institution of pastor Op- 
permann, afterwards his father-in-law. It was not now as shortly 
afterwards. The long and wearisome tutorial career through which, 
in the superfluity of candidates for the ministry, theological students 
were afterwards obliged to pass, was altogether, or almost altogether, 
spared to the student of that time. At Easter, 1821, Meyer passed the 
candidate’s examination, and soon had a choice between a situation 
in the gymnasium of his native town and a pastorate. He chose the 
latter; and in January, 1823, just twenty-three years old, he was 
installed as pastor in Osthausen. In July of the same year he took 
home his young bride from Grone into the beautiful Tiringen. A 
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few years afterwards, when candidates thirty years of age had just 
passed their examinations, and whose hair not unfrequently had 
become perceptibly gray, it must have seemed like a tale to hear of a 
young theologian of twenty-three years settled over a flock as inde- 
pendent pastor. “God, who granted_him this great favor,” says the 
biographer, “ preserved to him for a period of forty years this con- 
nubial state.” The agreeable leisure which Meyer now enjoyed, 
settled over a community of four hundred souls, had no power to 
make his spirit sluggish or his hand inactive. It was to be expected 
that the young pastor would devote some time still to private study, 
previous to his coming before the world as an author. But he was 
busily engaged in preparing the work on the New Testament which 
in a few years he gave to the public. In 1829 appeared the first 
part of his work on the New Testament, including the Greek text and 
a German translation. In 1830 followed his “ Libri Symbolici Ec- 
clesize Lutherane.” In the same year, having previously obtained 
citizenship in that kingdom, Meyer was appointed pastor at Harste, 
near Géttingen. Meyer, like any true pastor, had become firmly 
attached to his people. His departure from Osthausen was very, very 
difficult, and was the occasion of many tears on both sides. On the 
second day of Christmas, in a severe snow-storm, he set out on the 
dangerous road from Osthausen to Géttingen. At that time, before 
the modern facilities for intercourse had assimilated, to a great extent, 
the population of whole countries, a journey of three days sufficed to 
show great differences of manners and thought. Such being the case, 
we may easily account for the fact that at first Meyer’s new field of 
labor was not altogether congenial to him. It was some time before 
he could feel perfectly at home. Buta strong attachment grew up 
here also between pastor and people, and they too regretted his de- 
parture, which took place after a few years. During all this time 
Meyer’s exegetical labor was unremitting. In 1832 appeared the 
second part of his work on the New Testament, containing the Com- 
mentary on the Synoptic Gospels. The original design was to em- 
brace the whole commentary in two large volumes, the first containing 
the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles, and the second containing 
the rest of the books. But this he soon found to be impracticable, 
so rapidly did materials multiply upon him; and he also discovered 
that, with the other duties which he was called upon to perform, to- . 
gether with the preparation of new editions which the public demand 
and his own progress made imperative, his own strength and time 
would not be sufficient to complete the work without assistance. 
Accordingly he secured the services of Doctors Liine aann, Huther, 
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and Disterdieck. These writers holding to substantially the same 
principles of exegesis, and adopting Meyer's commentaries as their 
model, have spared no pains to make the parts assigned to them 
worthy of a place in the series; but lacking much of Meyer’s tact 
and talent, they have necessarily fallen somewhat short of the model. 
It is greatly to be regretted, as Meyer himself regretted most pro- 
foundly, that circumstances would not permit him to carry out his 
original design. 

From what has been said with regard to his devotion to classical 
study, it is easy to understand the facility with which Meyer made 
his own the voluminous Latin and Greek commentaries. But that 
he should have been able to use with such readiness commentaries 
written in English, French and Dutch; that he should have been 
master of Gothic, so far as was necessary for purposes of criticism 
and exegesis—these are proof alike of his unusual ability and of his 
iron industry. Everything new which appeared in the field of 
theological literature, bearing on exegesis, aroused his interest. 
Though frugal in everything else, he must always have at hand the 
money needful for procuring books. For edition, place, form, rare- 
ness, etc., he had an astonishing memory. He esteemed it an enviable 
lot to have control of a great library sustained with munificence. 

It was doubtless largely due to the favor which his commentaries 
enjoyed that, in 1837, though still a comparatively young man, 
Meyer was called as superintendent to Hoya. In addition to the 
requirements which a pastorate in a large town made upon him as 
pulpit orator, his office as ephor imposed upon him the work of a 
practical business man. As a business man he was scrupulously 
exact. ‘Always to be ready,” he made his fundamental maxim. 
Never was he known to put off business because it was disagreeable 
or tedious. He practiced and recommended, as a means of saving 
time, early rising. “As pulpit orator,” says the biographer, “he 
was candid, and labored with success to explain the word of the Cross 
plainly and simply as the power of God which maketh happy; and 
he was gladly heard so long as he was active as a preacher (midsummer, 
1848).” At Hoya Meyer remained only four years. During this 
time he continued to prepare and to publish his commentaries. In 
1841 he was called to Hanover, where he spent the rest of his life as 
Consistorialrath (or counsellor of the Consistory), superintendent, and 
head pastor of the St. John’s church of Neustadt. To fill these very 
laborious and very responsible positions, was possible only to a 
man at the height of his physical and intellectual power. Hither of 
the positions would have occupied an ordinary man. All of them 
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together would have been crushing. Clerical help he had little, 
although the community numbered five thousand souls. To preach 
on Sunday forenoon was a part of his business; a poorly paid court 
chaplain, who was obliged to earn a livelihood by private teaching, 
preached regularly in the afternoon, and was to take his place in 
other matters in case Meyer should be in any way prevented. But 
very often Meyer had to administer baptism to those in danger ot 
death, communion to the sick, etc., because his chaplain was neces- 
sarily away giving private lessons. As preacher, also, he exemplified 
his maxim, “aways be ready,” inasmuch as he invariably prepared 
his sermon on Monday, in order that he might, by having most of 
the time otherwise unoccupied, remain true to his calling as exegete. 
It was the early morning that he employed in this exegetical work. 

In 1845 Meyer received as an honorable recognition of these per- 
formances the degree of Doctor of Theology from the faculty of the 
University of Géttingen: “ Propter eximiam eruditionem artemque 
theologicam eamque precipue editis excellentissimis doctissimisque 
in libros novi testamenti commentariis, quibus consensu omnium de 
ornanda et amplificanda hermeneutica sacra preclarissime meruit, 
comprobatam.” 

Hitherto Meyeyr’s lines had certainly fallen in pleasant places. Now 
follows a chapter of sufferings, physical and mental. In the winter 
of 1846 he was prostrated by a severe attack of dysentery. For a 
time it was feared that the disease would prove fatal. “But,” says the 
biographer, “the grace of God warded off the danger, and preserved 
him still a series of years to his own and to his work.” The biogra- 
pher mentions the kindness shown to his father during his sickness 
by the late Hofrath Holscher, who seems, by having induced Meyer 
to resort to the baths of Marienbad, to have put him in the way to 
a gradual recovery. Henceforth he could never work as before. He 
now began, what previously he had never had time for, to take a 
walk every morning. Arising at 4 o'clock, he would work at his 
exegesis till 7 o’clock, after which, in wind and in rain, in summer 
and in winter, even on Sunday morning, when he was to preach, he 
always took a walk. To this he ascribed, in great measure, the gradual 
restoration of his strength. He was also a zealous water-drinker, and 
water and walking he used to call his two great physicians. In 1848 
Doctor Meyer gave up his offices as ephor and pastor, retaining only 
his position in the consistory. In this alone the work both qualita- 
tive and quantitative wasimmense. Here his business was to examine 
graduates of the universities who were candidates for the ministry. 
In the universities there are no examinations proper ; all examination 
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is deferred until the student is about to enter upon a profession. Then 
he is examined most rigidly. These examinations were at that time 
conducted in Lat.n, and Meyer was noted for his fluency and clear- 
ness in asking questions. The death of his aged mother in 1851 who, 
having seen him rise to distinction, could not but be proud of him, 
continues the chapter of sorrows not yet concluded. In December 
1858 he stood at the coffin of a hopefu’ son, teacher in the deaf and 
dumb school at Hildesheim. He was swept away by typhus at the 
early age of twenty-three. This was to Meyer a very severe blow; 
much more severe, indeed, than when, several years previously, he 
was bereft of a son of seven years. In May, of the year 1861, he 
was promoted to the office of Oberconsistorialrath, or head of the 
Consistory. The feebleness of his health made him look forward to 
a pension at no very distant time, and a retirement from all public 
duties. ‘In 1864,” writes his son, “the hand of God dissolved the 
bond of matrimony which, in 1823, it had tied.” There is a touch- 
ing passage in the preface to the fifth edition of his Commentary on 
Matthew, written not long after the death of his wife. The passage 
has reference not simply to the loss of his companion, but also to his 
physical sufferings. 


During the preparation of this fifth edition, painful trials have befallen 
me. Amid the manifold suffering incident on broken health, the edition 
could be finished only slowly and with frequent interruptions, and when 
at last, having been somewhat strengthened by the springs of the richly 
blessed Hamburg, I had nearly reach the goal, the hand of the Lord 
encroached upon my happy life of quiet, and bereft me of my dear com- 
panion who for forty years had shared with me the joys and tears of life 
in true Christian communion. I bow to the counsel of the Almighty. 
My own day also has nearly set. The protection of my God will remain 
to me, and the word of his promise to those that mourn will not fail. 


Verily the hand of God seemed to be laid heavily upon him, but 
the grace of God was sufficient for him. 

Soon after the death of his wife, Doctor Meyer went to live with 
his son, the author of the Biography, and remained till his death, 
“tenderly cared for by his son’s wife, a teacher, a friend, in a certain 
sense, a companion of his two granddaughters.” 

Retiring from public life in 1865, Doctor Meyer received as a still 
more honorable recognition of his services, the commander's cross, 
a higher decoration of the Order of Guelph, which he had borne 
since 1847, 

For a while Meyer continued to participate in the examinations, 
but this also was soon given up. Among the last public acts of his 
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life was an attendance of a Bible translation conference, where the 
fruits of his protracted and exhaustive study were contributed to a 
most important cause. He could now live in quiet leisure among his 
friends, as never before. His two granddaughters always accom- 
panied him on his walks, and he entertained them not only with 
important instruction, but also with many a stroke of humor. Meyer 
was no longer dependent upon his labor for support. He received a 
pension from the government, as is usual in Germany, so that his 
last days were not embittered, as has been the case with some of our 
own scholars, by pecuniary embarrassment. With reference to his 


pensioning Meyer says, in one of his prefaces written shortly after- 
wards : 


“ Deus nobis hec otia fecit.” By this have I intended, in another sense 
perhaps than that of the Roman poet, to acknowledge with humble 
gratitude the eternal love which has sustained me in great forbearance 
and grace during the many most laborious, in part, momentous years, 
and has helped me at last to surmount the difficult step of giving up my 
calling, which has become part and parcel of my inmost life. 


The calling here referred to was that of Consistorialrath. 

After his pensioning Meyer used to say that his time was measured, 
and that he must be very economical with it. Of course he could no 
longer apply himself continuously to his exegetical work. Still, until 
a few days before his death, he persevered in doing something every 
day. All the time that he could work was devoted to the revision of 
his commentaries; and a comparison of the latest editions with the 
preceding reveals the fact that he still kept track of all the important 
literature of criticism, exegesis, and introduction, and introduced what 
was noteworthy, either to sanction or to refute. His last literary © 
work seems to have been the revision of Part IX of his commentary, 
including Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon.’ With reference to 
his willingness to be opposed by others when they have anything just 
to say; but of the presupposition in favor of his own judgment, with 
reference to the younger exegetes, on account of his greater maturity, 
Meyer quotes the following couplet from ischylus : 

Mexdpevog Adyoraw obx dvaivopal 
"Act yap %Ba tots yépovew edpadety, 

As is the case with most scholars, Meyer became somewhat more dog- 
matic in his old age. The very process of long continued maintenance 
of a view has a tendency to make a man more and more certain, and 
hence more and more ready to express his certainty. This is the 


1 Since the above was written I have learned that the very last literary work of Meyer is 
the preface to the English translation of Romans. 
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case not only when the opinion is true, but equally when it is false, 
as witness the examples of Baur and Strauss. 

To political partisan strife Meyer had the greatest aversion; but 
he was intensely interested in the momentous events of 1866 and 
1870. When Germany united into a single mighty empire, he had a 
most heartfelt sympathy for the little kingdoms that must fall; but 
he gloried in the united and strengthened whole. He regarded the 
cause of Germany, in the war with France, as the cause of God, and 
though old and infirm, he might frequently have been seen at the 
telegraph office, anxious to hear of new victories and new deeds of 
heroism. 

“The pendulum stroke of his day’s work,” writes his biographer, 
“grew gradually slower and slower, so that a complete cessation at 
at no remote time was naturally feared.” 

Meyer was spared a long and painful final illness. On the 15th 
of June he took his usual morning walk, and at 8 o'clock, P. M., as 
was his habit during the later years of his life, he retired. At about 
one o’clock he awoke the family, racked by violent pains in the abdo-. 
men. He declared himself ready to depart, but prayed that he might 
have a speedy and not too painful end. 

The physician’s art availed nothing. Death was evidently near at 
hand. For a short time, on June the 19th, his condition seemed 
slightly improved. “Still,” he said the day after a restless night, 
“T remain with you; but I am ready to depart when God calls me.” 
Soon after this he fell into a half-conscious state, during which a pic- 
ture of himself, pipe in mouth, sitting before a great page of the New 
Testament, on which he was preparing a commentary, passed before 
his mind. “Many a quiet morning hour,” writes the biographer, 
“when his window alone on the whole street was lighted, had he 
spent in this way.” Then his patriotic feeling seemed to return to 
him, and he was heard to exclaim, “Germany, Germany, above every- 
thing!” Then the Cross, whose blessings he had so often experienced 
and preached, was clearly revealed to him. On the 2Uth of June the 
power to enjoy food and drink returned to him. He availed himself 
of it only so far as to drink a little beer, “of which he had always 
been a friend.” But this return of appetite was only for a little 
while. Soon even his pipe and his snuff-box were no longer noticed.’ 
About ten o'clock, on the 21st of June, Doctor Meyer was no longer 
among the living; but had gone to the joys of the faithful. He was 
buried in the church-yard of Neustadt. On his plain tomb-stone 


1 Whatever we Americans may think of beer drinking, smoking, and snuffing, they are 
by German students ranked among the indispensables. 
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are inscribed the following words from Romans xiv. 8: “ Whether we 
live, we live unto the Lord; and whether we die, we die unto the 
Lord: whether we live, therefore, or die, we are the Lord's.” What 
could be more appropriate? Of whom could this be said with more 
truth than of Doctor Meyer ? 


II. The Works of Doctor Meyer. 


We pass now from a sketch of his life to a brief account of the 
works of Doctor Meyer. Much that bears on this subject, especially 
on the chronology of the works, has been incorporated in the preceding 
section. I shall attempt to furnish a just estimate of the value of 
Meyer’s works, derived from my own acquaintance with them, and 
from the views of eminent authorities, some of whom I shall quote at 
considerable length. 

In order to form a just estimate of the service which Meyer has 
rendered to the cause of sacred learning, we must compare hisjworks, 
both as regards spirit and learned acuteness, not with his contempo- 
.raries only, for they soon imbibed his spirit and availed themselves of 
his results, but with his predecessors as well. 

The age of Meyer's incipient activity was an age of rationalism. 
True, rationalism was on the wane; but entering as it did into the 
very life of the time, it still maintained a powerful influence for evil. 
Deep religious feeling was contemptuously designated Pietism, and 
this was regarded as a form of fanaticism. Vital Christianity, 
except among these Pietists, was at a very low ebb; but was being 
awakened in a most unsound phase by Schleiermacher. Paulus had 
just shown, he thought conclusively, that the miracles of Scripture 
could be explained on natural principles. Gabler, a theologian of the 
same school, was one of Meyer's teachers. Bretschneider, than whom, 
with all his learning and candor, few have been more daring in their 
speculations and doubts, had to do with Meyer's early religious 
training, and was held by him in the very highest esteem. Gesenius 
was exerting a powerful influence for Rationalism in the University 
at Halle. Ewald, Winer, and Bleek began to publish a little before 
Meyer, and their influence, though far more wholesome than that of 
the school of Paulus, was far from being for orthodoxy. Not only was 
Meyer subjected to the baneful influences of rationalism, but the 
materials for study were unspeakably inferior to those of the present 
day. He had, of course, the Greek Testament; but with very little 
critical apparatus. The old Latin and Greek commentaries offered 
him their contents. The works of Luther and Calvin, of Bengel and 
Michaelis, of Grotius and Erasmus, all learned for their time—in 
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short, whatever of value existed in any language, was soon accessible. 
Fritzsche and Liicke were somewhat his predecessors, and to their 
works, so far as they extended, he was much indebted. Tholuck and 
DeWette, and others of the recent commentators, began to publish 
either shortly before, or shortly after Meyer. But even of those that 
have since become famous, he could use in the preparation of his works 
only the very early editions, which were emended again and again, 
making fully as much use of Meyer’s works as he did of theirs. We 
must remember, also, that New Testament Greek was at that time in 
a very unsettled state. One class of theologians claimed for it the 
purity of Attic Greek ; another found in it only a popular idiom which 
had lost much of the delicacy and accuracy of the classic period. 
Little had been done either'in grammar or in lexicography which will 
bear comparison with the works of the present day. The first edition 
of Winer’s Grammar had just appeared; but what a contrast there is 
between the first edition and the seventh! Meyer was not alone in 
the revival of exegetical study; but he was prominent, and did as 
much as any one man to bring it to its present advanced state. The 
disadvantage of finding exegesis in a very imperfect state, proved to 
Meyer rather an advantage, in that it gave him full scope for the 
exercise of his powers. 

Did he escape so successfully the influence of rationalism? Was 
Meyer a rationalist? I answer, yes. Not in the sense in which Les- 
sing and Herder, Gesenius and Paulus were rationalists. Not at all 
in the sense in which Baur and Strauss were rationalists. Meyer 
may be considered a rationalist in somewhat the same sense with 
Neander and Tholuck, and many of the greatest theologians of the 
present and preceding generations. Meyer believed in the inspiration 
of the Scriptures—nobody more firmly than he ; but he did not believe 
that inspiration to have been plenary or verbal. He knew that the 
Bible was composed by men, and that the same influences that affect 
literary productions in general have affected the Scripture books. 
He thought himself justified in treating the Bible as any other histor- 
ical document, and was ever willing to! let it stand or fall on its own 
merits. If true, it would stand any test ; if false, it deserved to fall. 
Still he never doubted the divine origin of the Bible, and he made it 
his rule of faith ; and, except in matters of church order, his rule of 
practice. Whatever may have been Meyer's dogmatic views, and his 
ideas of church discipline — and as he was for many years an official 
in the German state-church, he must have acquiesced at least in the 
dogmas and practices of that body — he never failed to interpret the 
Scriptures according to the meaning of the language, so far as he could 
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arrive at this, and he spared no pains to go to the bottom of every 
difficult question of sacred philology. But we may as well let Doctor 
Meyer speak for himself. I will translate a number of passages from 
the prefaces to the various editions of his commentaries. These pre- 
faces abound in useful matter, and set forth more clearly than could 
any words of mine the principles and methods of the learned author. 
These prefaces would make a most interesting volume, should some- 
body take the trouble to translate and publish them. Many passages 
are truly eloquent; all are sensible and straightforward. The passages 
adduced must needs be short and few. I have tried to select such as 
would throw light upon the author’s views of Scripture and the true 
method of interpreting it ; his defence of philology; his contempt for 
blind orthodoxy; his estimate of the extreme rationalists and im- 
pugners of Scripture truth. And here I may observe that Meyer 
prided himself, as perhaps on nothing else, on his complete indepen- 
dence. The declaration of this feature of his works he reiterates 
again and again, so that we would be almost ready to declare him 
morbid on the subject. That he was thoroughly independent is patent 
to every reader of his commentaries. The wonder is that he should 
have thought it worth his while to proclaim it so lustily. To this 
effect, as well as showing Meyer’s manner of dealing with other men’s 
results, is the following from the preface to the first edition of Jonn: 


Most of all among my predecessors am I indebted to the excellent 
Liicke; yet I have in very many instances declared myself against him 
—= natural consequence of my having worked independently, and of my 
having never spared myself the labor of personal proof and independent 
investigation. ... Blame and criticism, some of which is to be expected, 
I shall not fail thankfully to prize according to the maxim of the ration- 
alistic school of Paulus: to put everything to the test, and to keep the 
good. 


It was, of course, to be expected that having begun to publish when 
quite a young man, the subsequent editions would show great improve- 
ments. Indeed so much have they changed, that the first and the last 
editions can hardly be regarded as the same work. With reference 
to this progress Meyer has the following in the preface to the second 
edition of MaTTHEW : 


That I myself, since the publication of the first edition, have received 
much correction and furtherance in the sciences concerned, through daily 
occupation with these sciences and their literary phenomena, I recognize 
so much the more thankfully as I am vividly conscious how much I 
needed, and still need, this improvement. 
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I should like to quote a number of Meyer's fine sentences against 
partisanship, and in favor of an unprejudiced search for truth ; but, 
as space is limited, one or two must suffice : 


But from whom we learn is in itself altogether indifferent; we are to 
learn from everybody who offers anything that can set right our judg- 
ment, and correct and enhance our apprehension of truth, since in science 


nothing depends upon the quis, but everything upon the guid; and for” 


the latter the only requisite, as the condition of value and acceptance, is 
that it be true; no matter in what relation the truth, if it be only 
genuine, stands to what is generally received and established. 


Meyer quotes with approval, Cyprian’s dictum: Conswetudo sine 
veritate vetustas erroris est. 

The following extract gives us Meyer's view of the Bible. Having 
again declared his entire independence of the banner of any school of 
philosophy, he continues : 

But the banner to which, in writing and in preaching, I sincerely, 
from the bottom of my heart, profess myself, is just the Bible; but this 
studied and explained without an interpretation prescribed by a confes- 
sional; since to ascertain the content of Scripture according to ecclesias- 


tical pre-supposition is, and must be, a procedure in which one has 
before he finds, and finds what he has. 


Meyer believed that there are many errors in Scripture. Apparent 
errors and contradictions he took little pains to explain and to har- 
monize. Indeed he looked with displeasure upon every process which 
seems like torturing the gospel accounts into perfect conformity. The 
true way, doubtless, is with a presumption in favor of perfect har- 
mony, to show how the accounts might agree. But this method 
seemed to Meyer unscientific, and he thought it a far better and truer 
way, far more honorable to Scripture itself, to admit the existence of 
errors, than unscientifically to attempt to explain them away. He 
maintains that “faith in the‘gospel will not be thereby endangered.” 
The main facts of the gospel, the life and works of Christ, in all essen- 
tial particulars, are unassailable, and so long as we have these we are 
on firm ground, “Faith in the gospel, which is made the condition 
of salvation, is faith in the Jesus Christ made known in the gospel.” 

Exegesis Meyer viewed as in the strictest sense a science. Hence 
he thought it necessary to apply to it the conditions and principles 
of science in general. The following, from his preface to the first 
edition of Romans, is note-worthy : 


Science is and must be a republic, in the most unprejudiced and ho- 
liest sense of the word, and only the never-stagnating, free and fresh 
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life in it, directed with strict conscientiousness and fundamental striving 
to advance, always conducts to the high mark—to see the strife of party 
differences disappear, and to see the truth victorious over subjective 
interests. 


Meyer thought that the needs of German science, in order that it 
may redound more blessedly to the welfare of the church, are “in 
addition to the indispensable culture of natural gifts, living Christian 
religious interest, profound philological study, and that love which 
rejoices not in unrighteousness, but in the truth.” 

Meyer, as was observed in the preceding sections, has often been 
reproached for a one-sided philological tendency. This reproach has 
some good ground, doubtless, as it is made by such scholars as Ols- 
shausen and Ellicott. But let us hear his defense. The extract is 
from the preface to the second edition of 1 CoRINTHIANS: 


With the spirit of such a reproach compliance is impossible, nor do I 
expect that this renewed work will blunt it. Philological rigor is of a 
relative nature. It will not raise an equal claim in the bloom of the 
Attic Greek and in the language of the New Testament: but it knows 
also the elements in which it can yield nothing in either. 


‘In opposing the notion, quite prevalent a half century ago, that the 
language of the New Testament, is an altogether degenerate idiom, 
entirely devoid of the subtlety and delicacy of the Attic Greek, Meyer 
probably went to the opposite extreme. But none of us, especially 
none that have sat at the feet of the learned and much-loved Hackett, 
will be inclined to find fault with him on this score. 

The following extract expresses Meyer's view of the relation of the 
Scriptures to the church : 


Right and left, by stiff orthodoxism in its inaccessibleness, as by sub- 
jectivism in its heterogeneous phases, is the Holy Scripture, according to 
its original purely historical sense, beaten in the face; while just this 
word alone remains the only fundamental power of the church, and so 
far as it is rightly interpreted and is appropriated according to its primi- 
tive life, the activity of God’s Spirit interposes, which creating anew, 
sweeps over the depths of the troubled church. 


To show how far Meyer was from being a rationalist, in the worst 
sense of the word, I will subjoin a passage in which he gives us his 
estimate of Rénan, and men of that type. Meyer regarded “the 
fact that in Christ the veritable divine life and the veritable divine 
redemption have miraculously visited humanity,” as the focus of the 
whole New Testament. 
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Unless the divine human totality in the manifestation, development 
and perfection of the Lord and his work is justified by Scripture, we 
Jabor in vain to construct a life of Jesus out of the New Testament. 
We gain one-sided abstractions, arbitrary combinations, with an empty- 
ing of the history and an obliteration of the great, active, objective 
truth. Thus especially Rénan’s book bears in its title the antiphrasis of 
its content. With the light geniality of his daring romancing it runs so 
completely counter to the rules of scientific exegesis that it is neither 
fit nor worthy to be noticed, to be criticized, to be refuted, inasmuch as 
it has emancipated itself from the fundamental intuitions of the Bible, 
and from the clear sense of the historical sources. 


Meyer was deeply pained to know that such a work as this had 
met with any acceptance on German soil. 

Meyer’s first publication, a revised Greek text of the New Testa- 
ment with a German translation, introduced him very favorably to 
the theological public. This work, unlike his commentaries, most of 
which reached the fourth, and some of them the fifth edition, seems 
never to have gone beyond the first edition. The text, though perhaps 
an improvement upon those of Tittmann, Knapp, Griesbach, Wetstein, 
and Bengel, on which it was based, in view of the great advance 
which has since been made in textual criticism, is not particularly 
valuable. The design of the translation was, without being strictly 
literal, to present in German the exact meaning of the Greek. The 
original plan of Meyer’s work on the New Testament, as stated in 
this first part was to give (1) a text critically revised with the 
greatest possible accuracy ; (2) a not scrupulously literal true trans- 
lation; (3) a careful presentation of the noteworthy variations, 
together with a brief critical commentary ; (4) an ‘exegetical com- 
mentary, written with the utmost conciseness and clearness, and 
perhaps (5) a conspectus of the critical and exegetical literature of the 
New Testament. This plan has been carried out on an enlarged 
scale, and with far greater thoroughness, perhaps, than the author, 
with all his enthusiasm, could at this time have hoped; except the 
parts of the commentary that were assigned to others, and the con- 
spectus which was rendered unnecessary by the works of others. The 
first edition of Meyer’s commentaries gave him a very high reputa- 
tion as critic and scholar. New editions were rapidly called for, and 
these were made to embody the fruits not only of the author’s own 
later investigations, but also of the investigations of others up to date. 

I have affirmed Meyer to have been the greatest New Testament 
exegete; but by this I do not, of course, mean to intimate that he 
was altogether the greatest man among New Testament exegetes. 
There have been, and are, many broader men than Meyer. Tholuck 
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far surpasses him in breadth. Meyer's advantage over Tholuck 
consists in an immensely greater accuracy, and in superior logic. De 
Wette may have been Meyer’s superior in mere exegesis, though I 
doubt this exceedingly ; but when we take a complete view of Meyer, 
with his superior grammer, his exegesis, his greater reverence for 
Scripture, his more devout spirit, we cannot but place him far above 
De Wette. Olshausen is widely known in this country through the 
excellent translation of his commentaries revised by Kendrick. 
Wherein does Meyer surpass Olshausen? In critical accuracy and 
exegetical tact ; indeed in almost every particular except, perhaps, the 
homiletical elements, to which Meyer gives scarcely any attention. 
Lange’s “ Bible Work” is now claiming a large share of public atten- 
tion. The objects of Lange’s and Meyer’s commentaries are altogether 
different. Meyer’s commentary is simply critical and exegetical; 
Lange’s is not only this, but homiletical, practical, etc. Meyer's 
commentary, though embracing the results of other men’s work, is 
still an organic whole; Lange’s is little more than a conglommerate. 
We feel that the editors have very inadequately digested their 
materials ; we can scarcely see the perscuality of any author. Meyer 
was not a many-sided man. Exegesis was his calling, and he made 
everything else secondary to this. Though much of his time was 
spent in the active ministry, and in the performance of official duties, 
exegesis was what he regarded as his life-work. He was not a sys- 
tematic theologian, he was not a church historian, except in so far as 
these departments of study bear upon exegesis; he was not a thousand 
things; but one thing he was, and as such will always be remembered— 
he was an exegete, with all that this term in its widest acceptation 
implies. 

But do Meyer’s commentaries still stand at the very head of New 
Testament exegesis? New works are continually appearing, and new 
editions of old ones, by men who, still in the prime of life, are enabled 
to make use of Meyer’s results, as well as of the progress of exegetical 
science in general. Has anyone surpassed Meyer, or, indeed, is any- 
one now living likely to surpass him? I think not. Most of the 
recent commentators have made constant, some of them almost un- 
warranted use of Meyer. Hilgenfeld follows Meyer so closely as to 
lose, in a great measure, his own individuality. Alford, while giving 
Meyer no special credit, must have had Meyer’s commentaries con- 
tinually before him, and his principal work must have been to find the 
passages in which he could not agree with Meyer, and to state the 
grounds of his disagreement. Had Alford entitled his work, “‘ Notes 
on the New Testament, based upon the German work of Meyer, with 
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such corrections and changes in form as would fit them for the author’s 
purpose,” there would, perhaps, have been greater fairness. Towards 
giving still more completeness to our view of Doctor Meyer’s works, 
I will subjoin a number of extracts from the works of eminent 
English and German writers, showing tlieir estimate of Meyer. 

Says Ellicott in his preface to GALATIANS : 


To the recent German commmentators I am under the greatest 
obligations, both in grammar and exegesis. - Meyer, especially as a 
grammarian, commands the highest attention and respect, and to him, 
though a little too Atticistic in his prejudices, my fullest acknowledg- 
ments are due. 


Again in his preface to EPHESIANS : 


I need hardly add that the last edition of the accurate, perspicuous 
and learned commentary of Doctor Meyer has been most carefully con- 
sulted throughout, and I must again, as in the preface to the GALATIANS, 
avow my great obligations to the acumen and scholarship of the learned 
editor. In many doctrinal questions I differ widely from Doctor Meyer, 


but as a critical and grammatical expositor I entertain for him a very: 


great respect. 


Says Lightfoot in the preface to his excellent commentary on Gala- 
tians: “Among German writers I am indebted especially to the tact 
and scholarship of Meyer.” 

Says Gloag in the preface to his new commentary on Acts: 


By far the most valuable work on Acts, and that from which the au- 
thor has derived greater assistance than from all other works put toge- 
ther, is Meyer's Apostelgeschichte. This work cannot be too highly 
praised; it is the perfection of a commentary, at once full and concise, 
though unhappily somewhat tainted with rationalistic opinions. 


The following is very important and trustworthy, both from the 
unsurpassed candor of De Wette, and from the fact that he and 
Meyer were in a certain sense rivals in the field of New Testament 
exegesis. Though long, I think the extract well worth translating. 
It is from the preface to the third edition of the author’s “ Critical 
Exegetical Hand-book.” I may observe that on most points in which 
De Wette criticises Meyer we would agree with the latter. 


To the revision of the interpretations before given, the new edition of 
the commentary of H. A. W. Meyer, a work entirely renovated and 
containing many retractions, gave me much inducement. I rejoice to 
see that the highly esteemed editor has acceded to me in many explana- 
tions; but on the other hand I find much and sharp contradiction, which 
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I was obliged either to meet or to flee. Both have I done. We shall 
not soon agree in everything. He reproaches me asarbitrary; I find his 
lexical, grammatical and syntactical rigor excessive, while his sternly 
literal historical apprehension of the dogmatical ideas seems to me not 
only unfruitful but historically false, resting upon a mistaken view of 
the ideal nature of these conceptions. To the revising of the critical 
observations on the gospel history, Meyer gave me abundant inducement. 
Meyer's view, however, remained at times somewhat obscure to me, when 
the relation of the parallel accounts came up for discussion. 


I had made a number of other extracts, to much the same effect, 
from other writers, especially a very valuable one from Auberlen’s 
“Divine Revelation ” (pp. 364, 365), but these must suffice. 

It is a matter for congratulation to students who have been so un- 
fortunate as to learn, either not at all or imperfectly, the German lan- 
guage that an English translation of this greatest of exegetical works 
is being published. Yet our congratulation should be accompanied 
with a warning against the rationalistic views which so frequently 
find expression there, and which are liable to mislead those that have 
not had the advantage of broad and profound study. We might per- 
haps say with some justice, that in their original language, Meyer’s 
works are accessible to almost everybody to whom they ought to be 
accessible. In other words, almost everybody who ought to use these 
commentaries, either has acquired or can easily acquire the German 
language. It is to be feared lest the multitude of translations that 
are being published, should lessen the inducement to study German. 
Let us hope, on the contrary, that many students having once tasted 
the strengthening waters in this somewhat impure state, may be led 
to seek access to the living fountain. 


Atsert H. Newman. 
RocHesterR, NEw York. 























THE MUTUAL RELATION OF BAPTIST CHURCHES.* 


‘wee practical importance of this topic is evident. We are having 
a rapid growth, our churches are multiplying, our influence as 
a Christian people is great and constantly increasing, while our 
denominational work in publication, mission, and educational enter- 
prises is annually enlarging all its proportions, and extending the 
area of our operations. Hence the necessity of making our unity 
perfect and efficient to the highest degree possible. This is pressing 
itself on us because our aggressiveness is bringing out with greater 
distinctness our special mission, and in this way rendering yet more 
apparent the object of our denominational existence. If, therefore, 
we fail to meet this question, discuss it calmly and with the largest 
scope of Christian charity, yet maintaining the most unyielding 
loyalty to Jesus Christ, it is possible our position in this respect may 
not only become indefinite to yourselves, but the vagueness of our 
expressed opinions, the inconclusiveness of our discussions, and the 
absence of strong conviction embodied in decided action in test cases, 
will leave us without authorized definition or settled polity by which 

* We have special reference to American Baptists. Other bodies in this country bearing 
the ecclesiastical designation ‘ Baptist,” and a section of the English Baptist denomination 
have more or less departed from the theory of unity here discussed. The results of such de- 
parture confirm the soundness of the principles on which the American Baptists are established, 
Respecting English Baptists, we are of the opinion that it can be shown that these departures 


were innovations; with American Baptists they undoubtedly are. The Welsh repudiate them. 
(458) 
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others may judge us intelligently and fairly. As yet, this is not the 
fact; but the drift of thought on this subject, and the vital practical 
bearings of the subject itself, both call for its thorough examination, 
while the life and vigor of the denomination is, as we believe, press- 
ing it to a final solution. And if the first assertion ‘: this statement 
be true, the proposition embodied in the second is of superlative im- 
portance in order that while the mutual relation of Baptist churches 
is being redefined, we may carefully guard all pertaining legitimately 
to church independence, and also secure the most complete co-opera- 
tion, based on the unity of our one life and common faith and practice 
possible. Hitherto this has been our object, and we have largely 
realized it, while at the same time the intelligent student of the his- 
toric development of our existing unity, and the candid observer of 
the “signs of the times,” in all relating to the perpetuity of this unity, 
will concede that independency has been zealously preserved while 
unity, resting on the foundation we have defined, has been and is now 
each year becoming more and more apparent. 

In making this statement we have reference to the characteristic 
features of our denominational work and development. That there 
have been incidental abuses in both directions is doubtless true. 
Churches have abused the principle of independency; organizations 
emanating from the churches may have overstepped their vested pre- 
rogatives, though while instances of the former are frequent, instances 
of the latter are scarcely known. In both the exceptions are such as 
to prove the rule. They appear as abuses of a principle, as usurpa- 
tions of delegated prerogatives. And if in Baptist associations at 
times there have been suspicions that there were tendencies toward 
assumptions of authority over the constituency of those bodies, the 
occasion of such suspicion has always been the readiness of the 
churches to constitute the association a sort of court of appeal to 
which they referred all their internal disputes, or submitted questions 
to the solution of which they felt their wisdom inadequate. The 
minutes of the Philadelphia Association, for the first century of its 
existence, afford confirmation of this. At every session they had 
.church troubles or “queries” submitted to them for adjudication or 
solution. The frequency of such references is explained by the agree- 
ment into which the.churches constituting the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion in 1707 entered, that grievances might be presented at the 
“general meeting” of the “brethren of the several congregations, 
and with such as they might nominate to decide the difference ;” and 
also “that the church and the person so grieved do fully acquiesce in 
their determination.”! Evidently what they designed was Christian 
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arbitration, and not to constitute the association an ecclesiastical 
court, from the decisions of which, as such, there must be no appeal. 
The object was neither that of a presbytery, nor of a Congregational 
consociation, such as at an early day were established among the Con- 
gregational churches of Connecticut. It was to give advice. As 
churches increased, troubles and queries multiplied, dissatisfaction 
was occasioned by opinions given; some grew jealous lest the asso- 
ciation should claim more than the original compact contemplated ; 
and, hence, in 1768, the word appeal was thought to savor too much 
of ecclesiastical judicature, and it was agreed that “the association 
claimes no jurisdiction nor a power to repeal anything settled by any 
church; but if before settlement, parties agree to refer matters to 
the association, then to give their advice.”? This disclaimer related, 
however, only to such “matters” as belonged to those dissensions 
and practical queries. It did not extend to terms of church fellow- 
ship in faith and practice, which we propose in its proper place to 
show. This jealousy on the part of churches lest any compact into 
which they might enter should in process of time culminate in eccle- 
siastical domination, and so destroy the independency of the churches, 
. led not a few of the early churches, especially in New England, to 
remain for a considerable time unassociated. The Warren Baptist 
Association was not organized until 1767, sixty years after the Phila- 
delphia. Dr. Backus says, in giving account of its origin, that 
“ Baptists had suffered so much” from ecclesiastical oppression, both 
in the Old and the New World, “that they could not be persuaded 
to meet in associations for many years.” And when in 1767 ten 
churches met by delegates to organize the Warren Association, but 
four were ready to become constituents. Gradually the others con- 
nected themselves, “They waited until they could be satisfied that 
this association did not assume any jurisdiction over the churches 
before they joined.”* Twenty years after this, 7. e., 1787, the Bow- 
doinham Association was formed in the state of Maine. In communi- 
cating to the “ Baptist public” their object, they said: 

In associating ourselves we disclaim all pretensions to the least con- 
trol on the independence of particular churches; our main design is to 
establish a medium of communicalion relative to the general state of 
religion, recommend such measures, give such advice, and render such 
assistance as shall be thought most conducive to the advancement, peace, 
and enlargement of the Redeemer's kingdom.* 

1 Minutes, page 25. 2 Minutes, page 105. 


* History of Baptists. By Dr. Backus. Vol. II, pp. 408-409. Edited by Rev. David 
Weston, D. D. , 


4 Millet’s History of Maine Baptists, page 103. 
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Similar declarations made by the founders of other associations 
might be given, showing that in their origin, as well as in the history 
of the model and mother of them all—the Philadelphia—the inde- 
pendence of the churches was guarded with a care equally jealous by 
both the churches and the associations; but it is unnecessary. It is 
a point about which there is no historic doubt. And just because 
there has ever been this jealousy of church independency, the thing 
itself has in some instances been pressed not only beyond the limita- 
tions of denominational brotherhood and forbearance, but in violation 
of Christian honor, courtesy and charity. The legitimate preroga- 
tives of independency have been abused by Baptist churches. 

There is, however, for this vigilant guardianship of the rights and 
privileges of the independent church an adequate explanation in our 
underlying principle, 7. e., the doctrine of a regenerated church-mem- 
bership. Of this independency is both a Scriptural and a logical result. 
It is essentially democratic in its nature, and a regenerated constitu- 
ency is the only condition under which it can be harmoniously and 
efficiently realized. Consequently it ever antagonizes all civil and 
ecclesiastical despotism, and severs all organic union of church and 
state.' For this reason we have ever diverged from the great mass 
of Protestant Christendom in church polity, as well as in our con- 
ception of the constituency of the visible church. There are many 
organizations, variously formed, known as churches; but these all, as 
visible organizations, approximate one of two conceptions, and their 
polity indicates with more or less definiteness which of the two. It 
grows more centralized as they approach the one, more democratic as 
they realize the other. We allude to the Roman Catholic idea of the 
church, and to the Baptist idea of the church. That of the former 
is that the visible church is a universal corporation originating in 
the Apostolic era, having as its constituency the entire number of 
the faithful, together with their baptized children, and so perpetuated 
without destruction of its unity at any time to the consummation of 
the present dispensation. Hence the whole structure of the Roman 
Catholic Church has grown out of and consistently crystallized itself 
about this conception. Papal infallibility is a part of it, an essential 
result of it. The Romish Church would be incomplete without it. 
So is their theory of sacramental grace, and of the efficacy of priestly 
administrations. Their denial! of salvation to all without their com- 
munion is true, granting their theory of the church, of the ordinances, 


1 Compare Christleib’s Modern Doubt and Christian Belief, page 20. 


2 See ‘The True Idea of the Church.” By Rev.J.W. Willmarth. American Baptist Pubs 
lication Society. 
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and of the priesthood. The Baptist’s idea is the exact opposite of 
this. Hence he subjects his form of external organization to his con- 
ception of the church as an internal spiritual entity, of which Christ 
is the Head and the Life. This he finds in the simplest form of 
organization, and he apprehends danger in ecclesiastical centraliza- 
tion. He is jealous of hierarchy, of oligarchy, of presbytery, of synod, 
or of consociation ; and this very jealousy has sometimes made him an 
extremist, a Brownist, in his interpretation of Congregational church 
polity. Now church polity has taken its form just as one or the other 
of these antipodal conceptions has been held. If the former has been 
most prominent, centralization and the exclusion of the laity from 
the functions of government, have characterized the polity adopted. 
If the latter, a greater degree of freedom and the larger recognition 
of the rights of the laity. The latter has always provided for the 
largest liberty to the Christian brotherhood of the churches. When 
Luther and his co-reformers came out from Rome they brought that 
conception of the church with them. In that they were Roman 
Catholics still. They insisted on the same sort of unity in the church 
they established. English Episcopacy did the same thing. Ritual- 
ism, whether as advocated by Dr. Pusey, or the “ Mercersburg Re- 
view,” has the same foundation. It appears with various degrees of 
prominence in the polity adopted by all Pedobaptists. Even Congre- 
gationalists have not been wholly free from its influence, though their 
theory of the constitution and functions of the local church is so 
nearly identical with ours. This has always been conspicuous in the 
state of Connecticut where the “consociations of ministers and 
churches are standing councils to which all unsettled difficulties in 
the churches within their several districts are referred. The decisions 
of these bodies are final.”? This is virtually Presbyterianism; hence, 
in opposing it, Dr. Emmons said: “ Consociationism leads to Presby- 
terianism ; Presbyterianism leads to Episcopacy; Hpiscopacy leads 
to Roman Catholicism, and Roman Catholicism is an ultimate fact.” § 
“‘He thought, moreover, that he detected tendencies in some well mean- 
ing Congregationalists to introduce various elements of Presbyterian- 
ism.”* It is true that the two recognized expounders of Massachusetts 
Congregationalism, Dr. Punchard and Dr. Dexter,® pronounce the con- 
sociational system a virtual subversion and departure from the doctrine 
of independency ; yet two such eminent expounders of New England 


1 Com. Dexter’s Congregationalism, chap. I. 

2 Punchard’s Congregationalism, Ed. 1840, page 74. 

3 Dr. E. A. Park’s Memoir of Dr. Emmons page 163. 4Tbid. 
5 Dexter, page 224. Punchard, page 74. 
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Congregationalism as a whole as Dr. Dwight and Dr. Woods, were 
warm advocates of it. The evidence is, therefore, sufficient to sus- 
tain our assertion, while the most incontestable proof is found in 
the fact that they did employ the secular power to crush out dissent, 
and maintain their supremacy. 

Now, why this divergence of Baptists from Pedobaptists in church 
polity? Why has the only body of Pedobaptists—the Congregation- 
alists—who ever accepted independency, shown tendencies to central- 
ization ; and why is their history stained with the charge of religious 
persecution,’ while Baptists have developed no such tendency, and 
have ever been the advocates of religious and civil liberty? Is this 
accidental, or is it not the logical and inevitable result of the theories 
of the church we have referred to ? How does it happen that Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Methodists, and all others retaining infant 
baptism, have either adopted centralized forms of polity, or else shown 
tendencies toward the establishment of a central authority to which 
all must be subject ? It is not within the scope of this essay to discuss 
this incidental question. We submit it, however, as one meriting 
examination in the study of church polity. To us the true explana- 
tion of the zeal Baptists have always shown for the independence of 
the churches is found in the clear definition they have ever given to 
religion as a personal transaction between the sinner and his Saviour, 
and the uncompromising demand they have always made that every 
trammel of civil and ecclesiastical interference should be removed. 
It is simp: impossible to conceive how they could hold such principles 
and not be independents. The acceptance of the former makes the 
latter inevitable. Pedobaptists have not held these principles with 
that consistency we have. They could not. Infant baptism renders 
it impossible. Holding it, they must give a different definition of 
the church. Those approaching nearest to Baptists retain a lingering 
vision of the Roman Catholic idea: they regard the visible church as 


1 Dexter, page 224, note 5. 


2 Religious persecution must in some form connect itself with the secular power, or else it 
is not possible. The early Congregational churches of New England persecuted because 
they were allied with the secular power. Citizenship in Massachusetts was coterminous with 
church membership. Comp. Felt’s Ecclesiastical Hist. of N. E., Vol. II, pp. 492,493, and 
Palfrey’s Hist. of N. E., Vol. II, pp. 39,40. Dr. Palfrey says: ‘‘ No person could be a free- 
man without being a church-member.” Ibid Vol. I, p. 432. Persecution was inevitable. 
Baptists asked of the state, “ protection, and nothing more.” It was all they sought for them- 
selves in Rhode Island. Their doctrine of a regenerated church membership, denial of infant 
baptism, and adoption of the independent church polity, render the union of church and 
state impossible, and hence put religious persecution out of the question. Secular power 
never can pass into the hands of Baptists. Pedobaptists have again and again sought and ob- 
tained it. The movement in favor of a religious amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States will ever be opposed by Baptists. It isa legitimate proposition from Pedobaptists. 
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moulded after, indeed a sort of continuation of, the Jewish theocracy ; 
they make infant baptism a substitute for circumcision, thus bringing 
the children of believing parents into 4 vague and indefinable relation 
to the visible church; and therefore have always transferred the 
control of the local organization to a central jurisdiction vested with 
‘ more or less authority. The less evangelical and more ritualistic 
they have become, the more apparent is this tendency, as Episcopa- 
lian High-Churchism proves. As the polity adopted has developed 
the churchly feeling, and thus intensified the idea of organic unity, 
infant baptism has prevailed, and the theory of baptismal regenera- 
tion has been more nearly approached. On the other hand, as the 
independence of the local church has become prominent, infant bap- 
tism has been neglected, and regeneration, as the condition of baptism 
and church membership, has been more generally received. New 
England Congregationalists are an illustration of this remark, for 
infant baptism is more generally’ neglected by them than by any 
other body of evangelical Pedobaptists. 

Thus diverging from Pedobaptists it is obvious there can exist no 
such unit as the Baptist Church in the same sense in which the Epis- 
copal, Presbyterian, or Methodist Church each exists as a unit. Every 
Baptist church is in itself a unit, and for this reason the Baptist de- 
nomination is an aggregation of units. To us alone has God given 
the opportunity of preserving uniformity without despotic rule; of 
maintaining the unity of our faith and practice though having no 
central organization. Always conspicuous for our advocacy of inde- 
pendency, we have stood firm in the defence of “ the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints.” We have loyally defended “ one Lord, one faith, 
and one baptism.” No other Protestant denomination has been per- 
vaded by a life so common, so intense. We have been animated by 
one life, and have manifested a uniformity begotten of common con- 
victions, and in this way have demonstrated the superiority of inde- 
pendency to all other forms of church polity. Our unity has power 
from within outward. It is not a unity embodying itself ‘n a conso- 
ciation, or a conference, synod, general assembly, or house u: bishops, 
and clerical and lay deputies. It has grown out of our personal and 
independent convictions as no unity, whether civil or ecclesiastical, 
has ever grown. And for this reason there is no denomination having 
fewer elements of discord, less internal strife, less discussion designed 
to unsettle principles and practices accepted, less of the spirit of inno- 


1 Congregationalists concede the decline of infant baptism. See Bib. Sacra, Vol. XXVIII. 
p. 263. Rev. G. F. Wright, in Bib. Sacra, Vol. XXXI, p. 277, note, says: “A large majority 
of our members, take the country through, do not practice infant baptism, as the periodical wail 
in our various state conferences over the neglect of the ordinance shows.” 
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vation, less anxiety to change, or that has so much hearty sympathy 
in the prosecution of its distinctive mission as characterizes us, though 
we concede so much to the independence of each Baptist church- 
Existing as so many units, we have hence drawn toward each other 
and are bound to one another by the fullest voluntary consent con- 
ceivable. We constitute a brotherhood because our convictions are 
the result of our independent investigation, our recognition of the 
same views of the ordinances, and our fellowship in the same truths 
make us brethren. 

It was out of this sympathy in conviction, faith and practice that 
the grouping of our churches in associations arose. If it had not 
existed such a thing as a Baptist association would not have been 
known. This common sympathy made them desirable and led to 
their formation. They are not divine institutions as a Baptist church 
is a divine institution, nor have Baptists in any instance ever claimed 
that they were; and for this reason they have closely watched their 
doings lest they should assume some legislative prerogatives. The 
object was advice, counsel, sympathy, aid. It was to afford an op- 
portunity to the churches to hear from one another, confer with one 
another, and act in concert, so far as possible, without infringing on 
the functions of the local church in extending the kingdom of Christ. 
At a general meeting held in Philadelphia, in 1707— 


It was concluded by the several congregations of our judgment, to 
make choice of some particular brethren, such as they thought most 
capable in any congregation, and those to meet at the yearly meeting to 
consult about such things as were wanting in the churches, and to set 
them in order.’ 


Dr. Backus, in describing the benefits resulting from associations, 
says : 


By these means, mutual acquaintance and communion has been be- 
gotten and promoted ; the weak and oppressed have been relieved ; errors 
in doctrine and practice have been exposed and guarded against; false 
teachers have been exposed and warnings against them have been pub- 
lished ; destitute flocks have been occasionally supplied; many have 
been animated and encouraged in preaching the gospel through the land, 
and in our new plantations in the wilderness.? 


It was in such a spirit and for such objects that our churches at an 
early period associated themselves together, surrendering no right 
belonging to them as independent bodies. They sought the forma- 

1 Minutes of Phila. Asso., p. 25. 
3 Hist. of Baptists, by Dr. Backus, Vol. II, p. 413, Weston’s Ed. 
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tion of such relations that they might give and receive practical 
sympathy, know each others’ trials and needs, and so combine their 
talents, energies and resources in providing for the preaching of the 
gospel in “ the regions beyond.” 

The formation of associations originating in such a spirit and for 
such objects, of necessity defined the faith and practice of the churches 
composing them. If the associations disavowed all right or inten- 
tion to interfere with or regulate the internal affairs of the local 
church, they did not stultify themselves by coming together without 
terms of fellowship, mutually understood and cordially acquiesced in 
by all the churches so uniting. They understood the principle of 
voluntary organization. They regarded harmony of views as essen- 
tial to the prosecution of the object for which an association was 
formed. They had tests of associational fellowship. They did not 
hesitate to avow them, and to apply them also, when occasion de- 
manded; and we have no recorded instance in which the churches 
regarded the holding or the application of these tests as either vio- 
lating their independence, or transcending the provinee of the associ- 
ation. They claimed the right to sit in judgment on the reception 
of a church ; and when a church in fellowship with them departed 
from the faith on which the association was formed, they asserted 
and exercised the right to investigate, and if irreclaimab!s, to with- 
draw from it associational fellowship. Says Dr. Backus: “If the 
church departs from her former faith or order, she is left out of the 
association.” “Faith and order,” 2. ¢., the doctrines believed and 
the order in which the ordinances were kept and discipline exercised, 
plainly indicate that there was in these things uniformity in the 
churches associated, and that departure from such uniformity was 
held to be sufficient reason for associational disfellowship. TheSeventh 
Day Baptists, and the few churches practicing mixed communion, had 
each their own associations at the time of which Dr. Backus writes.” 
All churches adopting the independent polity, and holding to be- 
lievers’ baptism, were not:promiscuously associated, but lines of dis- 
tinction were drawn; and those strict Baptist associations never 
changed the conditions of their fellowship, or surrendered their right 
as associated bodies to grant the privilege of membership to such 
churches only as they judged to be in harmony with them. 

The Philadelphia Baptist Association is not only the senior of all 
our associations, but it has ever been regarded as a model both of 
orthodoxy in faith and consistency in practice. It has always stood 
firmly, and is to-day no less “steadfast and immovable” — more 

1 Backus, Vol. II, p. 413. 2 Compare Backus’ Hist., Vol (?), pp. 414, 415. 
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vigorous and prosperous than ever before. It has never invaded the 
independence of the churches, but has sacredly honored it. This 
venerable organization may therefore be regarded as having furnished 
both plan of organization and precedent for action to other associa- 
tions. In fact, when the Warren Association was formed, in 1767, 
there was present a delegation of “three ministers from the Phila- 
delphia Association, and a letter from thence on the subject.”* The 
same thing was, and still is, done in the formation of new asso- 
ciations composed of churches previously connected with it. It is an 
act of Christian courtesy on the part of the parent body, and has 
always been desired and appreciated by the new organizations that 
have gone out from her. At an early day in her history, the Phila- 
delphia Association, by the delegates of the churches present, wnani- 
mously defined its nature and prerogatives as an associated body ; 
and none of the churches connected with it then or since have dissented 
from the definitions then given. This was done September 19th, 
1749, forty-two years subsequent to its organization. The object was 
that it might— 


Appear what power an association of churches hath, aad what duty 
is incumbent on an association; and prevent the contempt with which 
some are ready to treat such an assembly ; and also to prevent any future: 
generation from claiming more power than they ought, lording it over 
the churches.’ 


This document is too long for insertion here. A few extracts, 
however, will answer our purpose as well. It declares “that an 
association is not a superior judicature, having such superior power 
over the churches concerned”; but while thus disavowing all au- 
thority over the independent church, it urges every church to enter 
into the associational relation, “‘ where providence gives them their 
situation convenient”; assigning as a reason for the exhortation, 
“their mutual strength, counsel, and other valuable advantages,” 
But in churches thus uniting “there must be agreeing in doctrine 
and practice, and independent in their authority and church power 
before they can enter into a confederation.” And thus formed the 
association “is not to be deemed a superior judicature, as having a 
superintendency over the churches ; but subservient to the churches, 
in what may concern all the churches in general, or any church in 
particular.” Having thus clearly stated those points, they go on 
to say : 


And though no power can regularly arise above its fountain from 
1 Ibid, p. 408. 2 Minutes of Phila. Asso., p. 60. 
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where it rises, yet we are of the opinion that an association of the dele- 
gates of associate churches have very considerable power in their hands, 
respecting those churches in their confederation ; for if the agreement of 
several distinct churches, in sound doctrine and regular practice, be the 
just motive, ground and foundation or basis of their confederation, then 
it must naturally follow that a defection in doctrine or practice in any 
church in such confederation is ground sufficient for an association to 
withdraw from such church or party so deviating or making defection, 
and to exclude such from them in some formal manner, and to advertise 
all the churches in confederation thereof, in order that every church in 
confederation may withdraw from such in all acts of church communion, 
to the end that they may be ashamed, and that all the churches may 
discountenance such, and bear testimony against the defection.’ 


The opinion here expressed is somewhat elaborately defended in 
the essay; but we have quoted enough to prove that such was the 
claim made by this association respecting the right to disfellowship 
a disorderly church, and that they regarded agreement in faith and 
practice essential to associational fellowship. 

Whether this association, or any other, ever exercised the right 
claimed is not the question. It has nothing to do with the historical 
fact that such right was asserted, or with the validity of the argu- 
ments on which they based the right. The propriety of exercising 
the discipline authorized by the right was to be determined by cir- 
cumstances, and always must be. This however is certain respecting 
the Philadelphia Association: its protests, admonitions, counsels, 
and decisions, were invariably of such a nature as to promote the 
maintenance of uniformity in faith and practice among the churches 
in its fellowship. Space prevents the citation of all the facts contained 
in their history for the first century of their existence proving the 
truth of this affirmation. We can therefore refer to only a few, most 
of them bearing on questions of present interest. In 1740 the Co- 
hansie Church proposed the inquiry: ‘“ Whether a pious person, of 
the number of Pedobaptists, who,forbears to have his own children 
sprinkled, may be admitted to our communion without being bap- 
tised ? And doth not the refusing admittance to such an one discover 
want of charity in the church so refusing?” The result reported is: 
“Given to vote, and passed all in the negative. NWemine contradi- 
cente.”* The reasons for this decision are given. In 1784 the ques- 
tion was submitted by one of the churches, “‘ What measures ought 
to be taken with a sister church who holds, and actually admits, un- 
baptized persons to the Lord’s Supper.” To this it was replied: 
“That such a church may and ought in the first instance to be 

1 Minutes, p. 61. 3 Ibid, p. 42. 
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written to by a sister church, exhorting them to desist from such a 
practice, and to keep the ordinances as they were delivered to them 
in the Word of God.”* In 1785, the First Church, in Philadelphia, 
proposed a “ query ” relative to the “ Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper among any of our brethren and sisters, however numerous 
they may be in any one place during the period of their remaining 
unorganized or unconstituted as a distinct regular church by them- 
selves.” This question evidently received more than ordinary con- 
sideration, for the reply was not given until the following year, when 
it was answered : 


First, That the Lord’s Supper ought not to be administered to persons 
who are not members of any church, though baptized. Second, That this 
ordinance should not be administered to members of churches in a scat- 
tered condition, without the consent of one or more of those churches; 
but permission being first obtained they may proceed.’ 


These three facts show unmistakably the position of this body on 
two important points. It discountenanced and condemned open com- 
munion, however plausible the plea urged in its favor; and it most 
emphatically pronounced the Lord’s Supper a church ordinance. 
They made close communion a condition of both church and associa- 
tional fellowship.* Nor did they restrict their utterances to the 
ordinances; but they were equally pronounced on other matters con- 
cerning the purity and harmony of the churches. About 1743, Mr. 
Joseph Eaton, of the Montgomery Church, having denied the divinity 
of Christ, there occurred a Socinian schism in that church. This was 
brought before the association in 1743, and in their circular letter to 
the churches for that year, the delegates avow their determination to 
employ all legitimate methods for the preservation and vindication of 
the faith accepted by the churches in its fellowship. “ And herein we 
were nemine contradicente, fully united to repel, and put a stop, 
as far as we may, unto the Arian, Socinian, and Anti-trinitarian sys- 
tems ; protesting unto the world our joint belief of, and our resolution 
to maintain the eternal, inconceivable generation of the Second Per- 
son in the ever adorable Trinity, and have, we hope, prevailed 

1 Minutes, p. 200. Comp. p. 54. 2 Ibid, pp. 206-218. 

8 Nor was this true of this Association only. In 1795, ten years subsequent to these queries, 
Dr. Backus writes: “ Tne Church in Dighton, the Second Church in Attleborough, and some 
others, have given up communion in the Lord’s Supper with any who were only sprinkled in 
infancy, and the rest of those churches appear inclined to do the same, and to come into 
fellowship with our associated churches.”’ Hist. of Bap., Vol. II, p.415. Two things here are 
evident: 1. The “ associate churches” of New England were close communion; and 2, Open 
communion churches were required to cease to be such before they could be received into 
associational fellowship. 
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effectively, so as to bring the persons chiefly concerned as questioning 
the same to a free confession of their mistake therein.” In 1781 
“the committee appointed to consider the proposals and queries from 
Pennepek, Hopewell, and Philadelphia churches, respecting the doc- 
trine of ‘universal restoration,’ and the proceedings of the Philadelphia 
church on that affair,” reported: 


First, That the proceedings of the protestors in the business were 


regular and fair. Secondly, That the declaration of the ministers who | 


were called to their assistance, respecting the protestors, was weighty, 
full, and decisive. Thirdly, That although the nonsigners are already 
excluded, . . . the Philadelphia church be advised to appoint at their 
meeting of business two of their regular male members to go with the 
protest to the nonprotestors, one by one, in order to their signing it, and 
warn them that in case they refuse to sign, they should openly and 
formally, by name, be excommunicated. 


This report is signed by such representative American Baptists as 
Samuel Jones, D. D., Oliver Hart, A. M., Abel Morgan, A. M., and 
James Manning, D. D., President of Brown University. After the 
acceptance of this report it was— 


Resolved unanimously, That the above report of the committee is 
approved; and this association advise all the churches to beware of 
Elhanan Winchester’ and not admit him, or any who advocate “ univer- 
sal salvaticu,” to the office of public teaching, or suffer any who avow 
the same to continue in their communion.’ 


In this case the association decided which of two parties kept the 
faith, and having been appealed to, also gave a decision respecting 
the finding and conclusions of a council called by the church to advise 
with them respecting the proper course to be pursued toward the 
heretical party. In this entire affair the only function claimed or 
exercised by either the council or the association was advisory, but 
the advise was given to those they regarded as in fellowship with them. 
The others the council condemned, and the association refused to fel- 
lowship. In all this there was no suspicion on the part of either the 
churches or of the association that they were violating any right 
either of churches or of individuals. They were simply exercising 
the right to say what they believed, and to determine who had a just 
claim to their sympathy, fellowship, moral and material support. 
And while claiming only this, they acted with perfect consistency in 
warning the churches in their connection against all ministers who had 
been expelled for immorality or defection from the terms of their 

1 Minutes, page 48. 2 Ibid, page 174. 
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fellowship. At the very beginning of the association this received 
attention, and it was— 


Agreed that a person that is a stranger, that has neither letter of 
recommendation, nor is known to be a person gifted and of good 
conversation, shall not be admitted to preach, nor be entertained as a 
member in any of the baptized congregations in communion with each 
other.’ 


And they practically accepted this agreement in their future ses- 
sions whenever occasion rendered its application necessary. They 
frequently warned the churches against unworthy ministers. In 
1781 the church in Stamford having expelled their pastor, Rev. 
Robert Morris, “for gross immoralities and departure from the faith 
as held by us,” they notified “the churches that they may beware of 
him.” The same year they took measures for “informing the pub- 
lic that David Beanson, who imposes on them under the character of 
a Baptist preacher, is an excommunicated pérson, and ought not by 
any means to be countenanced.” This was inserted “in one of the 
Philadelphia (secular) newspapers.”* In 1790 they cautioned the 
churches of their own and sister acwociations, “and Christian brethren 
of every denomination” to beware of “Mr. Nicholas Cox, late a 
brother in the ministry,” who had “artfully, as well as strenuously, 
endeavored to propagate the fatal notion of the universal restoration 
of bad men and devils from hell.3” In 1800, “understanding that ob- 
jections lie against the character of Andrew Harpending,” they 
“desire the Shaftsbury Association to enquire into the grounds of 
these reports.”‘ And, as this action implies, associations, as repre- 
senting churches, thought it ir those earlier times within their sphere 
to warn each other, and so the churches composing them, against 
unworthy preachers who, being expelled, still sought to impose them- 
‘ selves on the churches, and the religious public generally as minis- 
ters of Christ.° An instance of this is found in the Minutes of 1787, 
when the Virginia Association, by their messenger, warn the Phila- 
1 Minutes, page 25. Comp. pages 27-121. 2 Ibid, page 173. 
8 Minutes, page 256. Comp. also page 247. 4 Ibid, 381. 


5 Our fathers employed this method as most available for protection against unworthy 
men. We have substituted newspaper notification. Something more is evidently necessary, 
We are scandalized too frequently by bad men. If ministers were more prompt in apprising 
one another and churches having vacant pulpits, and if the churches would show a higher 
appreciation of the warning of ministers against imposters, and ministers themselves were 
more true to each other, much that scandalizes would never be possible. Churches and min- 
isters need to be more earnest and severe in repudiating unworthy men, and more hearty 
and brotherly in standing by men who are good and true. We greatly need more of the 
spirit of the fathers in this. 
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delphia Association to beware of a certain Duncan McLean, late one 
of our ministers, who has embraced the doctrine of “ universal salva- 
tion.”* An examination of the minutes of other Baptist associations 
would present similar results as to the principles on which they are 
founded, and the conclusions and decisions reached by their fraternal 
deliberations. Such examination is impossible, But accepting the 
facts in the history of the oldest and most influential of all our associa- 
tions as representative, three conclusions are evident. 

First. The Baptist denomination has a status. It hasits boundary 
lines, its denominational position and limitations just as marked as 
any other, though not defined and determined in the same way. It 
has its avowed doctrines, and its accepted practice respecting the 
ordinances. The existence of the Baptist denomination is just as 
much a fact as is that of the Episcopalian, Methodist, Congregational, 
or Presbyterian, and the lines that enclose us are as exactly drawn 
as those separating each of those from all the rest. On certain de- 
fined principles, the constituency and order of the visible church of 
Christ, which we regard as fundamental, we have taken our position. 
By taking it we have severed ourselves from all others, and hence in 
those things on which we are denominationally founded we are, of 
necessity, the positive and uncompromising antagonists of all others. 
It is this positive antagonism in our fundamental conception of the 
church that gives us our status; and it is the consistent fidelity of 
Baptists to their fundamental conception that has determined and ever 
must harmoniously determine their exact position. Where we allow 
sentimental notions of Christian courtesy, or the dreamy theorizing 
of well meaning Christian men on the subject of Christian union, to 
modify our conception of the New Testament church, or to tone down 
and lessen the comprehensiveness of our conviction as to the nature 
and order of a gospel church, we are without a status, we put our- 
selves in a state of transition, invite disintegration and ultimately 
dissolution. And for just this reason: now that a few would insist 
that we have no status, the self-consciousness of the denomination all 
over the land, with a unanimity and ardor and an intensity never 
before known, is reaffirming and redefining its status. It is not 
creating a status, but avowing its unswerving fidelity to what has 
always been accepted as included in the fundamental position of Bap- 
tist churches. If we had no status we could not do this. Why 
cannot the Unitarians do so? Why can they not define to the world 
their position? The reason is obvious and the thing impossible, be- 
cause their creed is made up of negations. Unitarianism has no 


1 Minutes, page 227, 
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fundamental idea, and so it drifts from Channing to Theodore Parker, 
from believing in a personal God, a supernatural agency in controlling 
the affairs of men, and in forming individual character, and in the 
inspiration of the Scriptures, to the idealistic pantheism of Emerson. 
Its negative creed is comprehensive enough to include all scientific 
and religious speculations, but so narrow as to rigidly exclude all 
things pertaining to orthodox Christianity; and so the utmost Uni- 
tarianism can do toward defining its position is to earnestly repudiate 
all belief in, or sympathy with orthodox views. Strikingly analogous 
is the position and the tendency of the theory of those who deny that 
we have or should attempt to have a status as accurately defined as 
others ; and who object to our affirming, on proper occasions, our 
continued fidelity to that status and our determination to maintain 
it inviolate. They strain out very carefully the Baptist gnat, but 
with smiling countenance and courteous bow, swallow the entire 
Pedobaptist camel. 

Second. This status has been determined by our historical develop- 
ment. As we have shown, our adoption of the independent church 
polity was neither an accident, or by preference. It was the logical 
and necessary result of our conception of the visible church. These 
several independent bodies were drawn toward each other by affinities 
arising from their acceptance of a common faith and practice, and 
hence they sought more intimate and fraternal relations to each other 
in order to promote more efficiently the end common to all of them. 
Hence arose the formation of associate bodies composed of these in- 
dependent churches; and so the former, as well as the latter, chrys- 
tallized themselves about the central principle of a regenerated church 
membership. Of necessity, while the process of associational organi- 
zation was going on, and while denominational unity was in this way 
being realized, so far as the principle of church independence would 
permit, incidental questions, from time to time, were submitted for 
associational consideration, and the decision or recommendation pro 
or con of the association in all cases gave expression to the denomina- 
tional feeling within the association itself, as to whether the principle 
or policy in the case submitted involved anything fundamental to the 
denominational position. And if on any question there were from 
time to time in most of the Baptist associations, the same decision, and 
if no association dissented in policy from such general decision, then 
certainly the denomination, as a whole, expressed itself, and so decided 
what it held to be Baptistic, and what it did not so regard. This is 
our meaning when we say that our status has been determined by 
our historical development. It was thus the Philadelphia Associa- 
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tion declared itself against the Socinian schism in the Montgomery 
Church, and that it and other associations protested against and 
purged themselves of the dogma of the “final restoration of bad men 
and devils from hell,” which evidently was at one time widespread 
and threatening, having been’ embraced by some of their most 
eminent ministers. In the same manner at a later period, and when 
the denomination had grown large and influential, it protested against 
and withdrew itself from all organized relation, co-operation, and . 
communion with the heresy of baptismal regeneration, introduced 
by Rev. Alexander Campbell. In much the same way it has separated 
itself from Anti-mission Baptists, from Freewill Baptists, and from 
the Christians, though each of these bodies are independent in polity, 
and practice immersion. And, further, it is in just the same way we 
have always guarded ourselves against all open communion innova- 
tions, so that all that has been done by Baptist associations and 
ministerial conferences in reaffirming our position on this question, is 
in perfect accordance with the past record of our denomination in 
defining our status on this, and every other question. It is the only 
method we have ever taken, and it is the only method our church 
polity allows. Ifthe right to do this be denied, then we submit how 
can we define our position? Thus, by the manner in which our status 
has been historically determined, we present a feature not found in 
the history or character of any denomination. Our unity has steadily 
developed itself from within. Historically viewed, it is the out- 
growth of a life. Free and elastic, it is nevertheless unified and 
harmonized by the vigor and force of our living faith in “one Lord, 
one faith, one baptism.” No denomination can have such true elas- 
ticity as the Baptists; for all others have made a creed, and not the 
Bible, their basis, and have determined their status by this, in con- 
nection with the acceptance of a form of church polity which both in 
design and practical working regards the visible church as a universal 
corporation, and enforces unity not only by ecclesiastical legislation, 
but when it was possible, resorting to the civil power to maintain and 
enforce such unity and uniformity by “pains and penalties.” 

Third. Our denominational unity has, therefore, always, and in 
the nature of the case ever must express itself in the fellowship of 
churches having a common faith and practice. We have never 
thought of realizing it in any other way, nor would it be possible. 
The attempt would in itself be a departure from the fundamental 
principles by which we have ever struggled to realize the New 
Testament ideal of a church, and so of the true theory of the visible 
unity of Christ’s renewed people. Others do not, so absolutely and 
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necessarily, depend for the preservation of their unity on a common 
faith and practice. They may preserve ecclesiastical unity without it 
better than we could. And as a matter of fact, in the confirmation 
of this statement, in the Episcopal Church reverence for the prelatical 
polity does keep in the same ecclesiastical fold the Low and High 
Church parties, though so antagonistic to each other. The ruling 
motive with both is obviously the preservation of the unity of the 
Episcopal body. This must be more or less true in all centralized 
forms of church polity, and hence that of the Roman Catholic Church, 
the most absolute and despotic of all, holds within its fold contra- 
dictory theories and antagonistic parties so long as they do not break 
from the unity of the church, or renounce the Pope. With Baptists 
this is not the fact, and cannot be without denominational paralysis 
and disintegration. For ours is essentially the unity of a life, and 
that life is self-limiting and defined by the laws of Him by whom it 
is imparted. It must, therefore, develop itself within, and not with- 
out, the conditions prescribed by his ordinances and determined 
by the whole of his inspired word. And it is fidelity to this that on 
the one hand has made us ever scrupulously jealous of all human tra- 
ditions, and of all inference of the civil authorities in the affairs of 
the kingdom of Christ; and on the other, zealous for conformity in 
all things “to the law and the testimony” he has given. The fellow- 
ship by which we are bound together is the outgrowth of a life 
normally developing itself in harmony, the doctrines that give it 
strength and character, and the ordinances by which it is symbolized. 
For this reason there is a certain degree of elasticity possible, and 
even necessary in the Baptist denomination; but it is the elasticity 
of the purest steel and not of dough, as ‘some would have us believe. 
It is liberty, not license; freedom, not anarchy; reverence for the 
authority of Jesus, and not lawlessness. It is the fellowship of agree- 
ment, co-partnership, and association. 

Nor does the maintenance of such fellowship trespass in the least 
on the independence of the churches. It only declares who and what 
we fellowship, and who and what we do not. It interferes in no 
respect with the right per se of a church to do whatever, by the con- 
sent of a majority of its members fairly obtained, it may elect to do. 
It only claims the privilege of protesting against action taken by any 
particular church in violation of the original terms of fellowship; 
and when such action is contumaciously persisted in by a church the 
right to withdraw the hand of fellowship. The church is free from 
first to last. For it is a fact that when a Baptist church is organized 
the next step taken by it has direct reference to obtaining denomina- 
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tional endorsement; and for this reason a council of Baptist churches 
is called to examine, at the request of the new body, everything re- 
lating to their organization, with special reference to their agreement 
with the principles and practices of the denomination. If satisfactory, 
it receives the formal sanction of the denomination as represented by 
the council. The next step taken by the church thus recognized is 
to connect itself with some Baptist association. Now, if a company 
of Baptists withdraw from a church and organize themselves into an 
independent body, but refuse to convene a council of recognition, and 
then to unite with a Baptist association, they would not have denomi- 
national fellowship, because they would have no right to it, and we 
should have none to proffer it. The fair presumption in such a case 
would be that the church was not in accord with us, or it would 
have taken the steps requisite for satisfying other Baptist churches, 
and so co-operating with them. But it would nevertheless be an 
independent church; might be in harmony with us in most respects, 
and possibly in all, yet would not be in fellowship for the obvious 
reason that it never expressed a desire to be, and, as a fact, pre- 
fers to stand aloof from the denomination. For our whole system 
of church-fellowship is based upon and determined by our bona fide 
pledge to all we hold in common; and the sole object of a council or 
the appointment of a committee by an association to examine the 
status of a church applying for admission, is to settle this very point 
of fellowship by the test we have mentioned. But having been thus 
fellowshipped, and afterwards possessing, as before, all the prerogatives 
of an independent body, it may, as such, change its articles of faith. 
It may allow some of its members to have their children sprinkled. 
It may deny that baptism is a prerequisite to the Lord’s Supper, or 
deny the divinity of Christ, or embrace the dogma of baptismal 
regeneration, or elect to its pastorate a Pedobaptist, or accept the 
theory of universal salvation. No one denies its power as an inde- 
pendent body, do all or either of these things. But it cannot do 
either of them, and be in fellowship with other Baptist churches ; for 
in doing them it breaks the covenant to which it became voluntarily 
a party when it asked for recognition, and sought admission into the 
association. To violate this agreement, and yet defiantly persist in 
retaining its place is, to say the least, dishonorable, not only because 
the terms accepted are disregarded, but the harmony of the body is 
disturbed, to the maintainance of which it was as strongly obligated 
as any other member; it attempts the overthrow of what it pledged 
itself to defend. A sense of honor, therefore, ifno higher motive, 
ought to restrain any Baptist church, subsequently dissenting from 
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those views, on the avowal of which it was received into fellowship, to 
apprise it associate churches of its dissent, with the reasons for the 
same. In 1768, the Philadelphia Association received “a letter from 
the Church in Stratfield, in Connecticut, intimating a separation on 
account of washing feet and the Lord’s Supper administered every 
week.” On the reception of this letter it was “agreed that Revs. 
John Gano, Isaac Stelle, and Benjamin Miller do pay them a visit.”? 
This is an instance of that beautiful courtesy possible, and ever desir- 
able, among our churches, The Stratfield Church surrendered nothing 
of her independence; yet having taken, or being about to take, such 
action as she believed would be regarded as dissenting from her sister 
churches, she regards herself as bound by the fellowship existing pre- 
viously to act with due courtesy toward them; and they, in their 
associate capacity, met the Stratfield Church in the same fraternal 
spirit. Both parties recognized and honored the rights of church 
independence and of church fellowship; and at the same time took 
such steps as would, if possible, perpetuate that fellowship; and if 
this were not possible, that they might dissolve all formal expressions 
previously adopted, and part without causing a needless agitation in 
the association, or making their separation the cause of bitter memories 
and angry hostilities. This is the true spirit, and is an example to every 
Baptist church dissenting from the position of the denomination. It 
shows a correct understanding and a high appreciation of the nature 
and obligations of church fellowship. For there are such obligations ; 
and if, after having been exhorted, expostulated with, and admon- 
ished, a dissenting church persist in violating the terms and mutual 
understandings of the compact in which these obligations are volun- 
tarily assumed, then the withdrawal of the hand of fellowship becomes 
a duty. When this ought to be done must be determined by circum- 
stances. But we insist on the right; and hence, when circumstances 
justify, on the prompt, but kind, exercise of the right. Because, in 
the nature of the case, there is a limit beyond which if an independent 
Baptist church press the power of self-government, it compromises 
its fellowship with the denomination ; and if persistently setting aside 
the obligations of the latter it maintains its dissent — so widening 
the breach—it forfeits all recognition on the part of the denomination 
as a regular Baptist church ; fellowship, as a fact, has no existence; 
as a form, it is a mockery and a falsehood. Consistency, right, duty, 
and honor, justify its discontinuance, and ought to make such.a church 
ashamed of asking the continuance of fellowship. And if in.any case 

1 Minutes, p. 104, 

2 If a Congregational church should repudiate, partially, or wholly; infant baptism, should 
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of radical departure from the accepted principles of the denomination 
this be not done, then we open the door for every innovation, under 
the specious plea of church iridependence; we have no status, no de- 
fined limitations, and so vitiate our life, emasculate our theology, and 
invite every sort of opinion and speculation and practice to shelter 
itself under the broad covering of Baptist liberality. But the Baptist 
denomination has not so learned Christ ; and through the grace of God, 
and an open Bible, never will. 

It is evident, therefore, that the mutual relation of Baptist churches 
is such that each church should regard its fellowship with the denom- 
ination as a check on any extreme assertion of its unquestioned pre- 
rogatives as an independent organization, and for this reason be 
restrained from any act that would mar the harmony or scandalize 
the reputation of the body ; for if “one member suffer, all the mem- 
bers suffer with it.” This is the check we believe placed by the King 
in Zion on excessive individualism in the church, or the abuse of 
self-government. In this way only can the golden mean between 
centralization on the one hand, and faction, disorder and chaos on 
the other, be held fast. Ecclesiastical history shows the perils of 
centralization ; but the true safeguard against those perils is to avoid 
drifting into radical individualism, the speedy result of which must 
be hopeless anarchy. The fellowship of our churches, rightly under- 
stood, is the conservative force by which the radical tendencies 
possible in the doctrine of independence are to be counteracted. The 
latter is centrifugal, the former centripetal, and each exerting its 
legitimate influence on the other will keep independent churches 
within the circle of true gospel liberty in thought and action. The 
independence of the churches and the fellowship of the churches 
interpret and limit each other. We can repudiate neither. We 
cannot safely press either to an extreme. ‘The two foci of our ellipse 
are on the one side the independence of the local church, and on the 
other the mutual friendship and helpful working of all the churches. 
Around and from these two centres the circumference of duty is 
drawn.”* We must, by the study of God’s Word, by prayerfully 
seeking divine guidance, and hence by the most comprehensive survey 





the Congregational churches disfellowship it? Is not its course in the interest of Baptists? 
Ought it not to remain, and would it not be detrimental to us if the action here insisted on 
were taken? The answer is obvious. A Congregational church has a right as an independent 
body to depart from any part of Congregational usage; but if it does it has no right to insist 
on retaining fellowship with Congregational churches, The principle is precise y the same 
And the action would be as just and as necessary to the maintenance of fellowship as if both 
church and association were Baptists, 


1 Dexter, Congregationalism, p. 299. 
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of duty possible, decide what falls within this limitation, and what by 
the laws fixing it is without. Sentimental notions of Christian cour- 
tesy can never supplant duty as thus defined for every Baptist 
church. Social affinities can never be substituted for such prior 
obligations. Sympathy, whether of Christian affection, or natural 
ties, will not justify setting aside our covenant with “ the household 
of faith,” who strive to keep the ordinances as they were given by 
Christ to his people. As regards other religious organizations, there- 
fore, the first duty of every Baptist church is to maintain the most 
complete harmony with other Baptist churches; and not, in order 
to draw nearer to other denominations, do anything that occasions 
discord, or alienates from it those with whom it stands pledged to 
cooperate. 

And never was this more necessary than at the present time. The 
work to be done is great. Opportunities multiply on all sides of us. 
The harvest is white and invites the reaper. As a denomination we 
never had so much power, such vast resources. Never could we do 
so much for the world, for Christianity, and for God, as now. But if 
we would take advantage of these opportunities and develop our re- 
sources, we must preserve and perfect our mutual relation as indepen- 
dent churches. And this, not for mere denominational reasons, but 
for what by doing it we may accomplish for the cause of Christ. We 
cannot afford to countenance schismatics, for the schism they would 
create, and the consequent alienations and conflicts, must hinder the 
development of our- highest efficiency in Christian work. This we 
peril if we turn aside from “ the old paths” and try new experiments. 
We area united people; none so much so, and in so true a sense- 
But we must respect our unity by increased activity in our mission, 
both denominationally, and in common with our fellow Christians. 
We need to be so enthusiastic in spreading the gospel “among all 
nations,” so decided in our defence of the truth, and so united in our 
object to restore the purity of the ordinances, and thereby of New 
Testament Christianity, that none will pause from such labor to coun- 
tenance innovation, or invite discord. Thus drawing still more closely 
together, we will the more sharply define our position, and “ mark 
those who cause divisions,” thereby promoting our largest develop- 
ment and greatest usefulness. In this way it will become increasingly 
apparent that we have “ one body and one spirit even as we are called 
in the one hope of our calling.” Our foreign and home mission work, 
our educational enterprises, every department of our Christian en- 
deavor, and the vindication and perfection of the work of our fathers, 
begun so nobly and carried forward so successfully, all demand the 
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realization of the highest degree of unity, unanimity, and codperation 
among Baptist churches. And whatever is done by Baptist church 
or minister that in design or influence hinders this consummation, is 
treason against the plain indications of God’s providence respecting 
our mission as a people. They who do this are guilty of sowing 
“ discord among brethren,” for which no claim to superior Christian 
charity or courtesy can furnish justification. 

Finally, the spirit of Christ is indispensable if we would have the 
mutual relation of our churches what it ought to be. Without his 
spirit we cannot be both firm and charitable; decision will become 
sectarian bigotry, and charity degenerate into pliable religious senti- 
mentalism; and so the two extremes meet; for the latter ultimately 
becomes the former, only directing itself towards a different object. 
What we want is undeviating loyalty to Christ, and within the restric- 
tions of that loyalty a fraternal feeling toward all men. Possessing 
this we shall employ all valid means for the promotion of the most 
perfect fellowship among the churches, Thus drawn nearer to one 
another, bitter criminations and recriminations, harsh utterances and 
severe denunciations, will seldom be heard in our counsels. Without 
it, mere advocacy of orthodoxy, however earnest and sincere the 
former or immaculate the latter, we shall lack the essential thing in 
our unity, the thing to be constantly sought in maintaining and 
further perfecting it. If we have this we can to the limits of Chris- 
tian charity and loyalty to Jesus, “ bear the infirmities of the weak,” 
and, at the same time rebuke, reprove, and exhort, with all long suf- 
fering and meekness. We will not close our eyes and ears to objec- 
tions and abuses, but will so protest as, if possible, to save the erring 
or correct the abuse, rather than repel the former or confirm the 
latter. If compelled, when all other methods have failed, to disfellow- 
ship a minister or a church, we will then do it for Christ’s glory, and 
not to gratify personal or vindictive feelings, or even mere denomi- 
national pride. For the glory of our denomination is the headship 
of Christ and the brotherhood of Baptists; and, therefore, divested 
of all mere sentiment of any kind that might cause us to sacrifice 
principle, or compromise our denominational integrity, our Golden 
Text should be: “One is your Master, even Christ, and all ye are 
brethren.” It is by this we must cement our churches, exalt our 
true mission and hence realize in our polity the true conception 
of the visible church. Doing this we shall successfully resist all 
innovations subversive of those principles and practices on which the 
fellowship of our churches is founded. 

SALEM, Mass. W. H. H. Marsu. 
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THE HIGHER EDUCATION AND THE STATE. 


66 : ges the state appropriate money for the higher education, 

an education which, from the nature of the case, must take 
sides in religion?” This question was some months since propounded 
to the present writer by a friend who is at once a successful educator 
and a candid inquirer for truth. At his instigation the following pages 
have been written. He and the other readers of the QUARTERLY 
will judge how far they go towards furnishing an answer to the 
question. 

The right of the state to appropriate money involves the right to 
tax the property of the citizens to raise the money. Has the state a 

_right to tax the people to support institutions for the higher education? 

Statesmen and political writers do not perfectly agree respecting 
the functions of civil government. We must needs, in the present 
discussion, avoid all disputed ground. It wili probably serve our 
purpose to state a few principles which are either self-evident or 
universally admitted. 

I. Civil government, being ordained of God, has a right to be, and 
therefore a right to provide for its own safety and perpetuity, and so 
a right to do whatsoever is necessary for'self-preservation. Here we 
find the right of defensive war, and the right to prepare for war in time 
of peace, and the right of taxation for military purposes. This right 
of civil government to perpetuate itself is not the right to resist all 
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change. Though a despotism may, at one time, be the best form of 
government for a given people, it is not the right of that government 
to suppross the efforts of its subjects to fit themselves for the enjoy- 
ment of constitutional liberty. Though government ought to guard 
against and resist tendencies to dvterioration, it has the same right 
and duty as individuals to avail itself of all means for its own improve- 
ment. When a people become capable of self-goverument, they are 
entitled to a government republican in principle and form ; and such 
@ government once established has a right to preserve itself from 
lapsing into monarchy or anarchy, and to strengthen itself against 
the danger of lapsing. 

Intelligence and virtue in the body of the people are admitted to 
be essential to the perpetuity of free government. <A republic may 
therefore take measures to maintain virtue aud intelligence among 
the people. The most effectur! way of doing this is by means of free 
schools for the instruction of all the children and youth of the 
country. The right of the state to tax property for the support of 
common schools is but one item of the universal right to do whatever 
the safety of the state requires. 

II. Government exists not for its own sake, but for the sake of the 
people.. The people were not made for the state, but the state for the 
people. The first function of the state is the protection of the people 
in respect to their rights — as those of person, property, reputation 
and conscience. Whatever is necessary to such protection the state 
ought to do to the limit of its power. 

It is also generally conceded that the state may rightfully render 
to its citizens some positive service in addition to mere protection. 
For example, we acquiesce in the assumption by the government of 
the postal service, though we may not be ready to transfer the rail- 
roads and telegraph lines to it. We are glad to have government 
experiment in imported seeds and plants, though we do not propose 
to allow it to go into the general business of farming. 

How far the state may rightfully or profitably go in such directions 
it may not be easy to say; but there are landmarks in certain direc- 
tions which all will recognize. 

1. It is not the duty of the state to do what can and will be as 
well done by individuals, singly or in organizations. The cultivation 
of the soil is indispensable to the perpetuity of government, because 
the existence of the race depends upon it; but so long as the state 
affords protection and encouragement to agriculture, it may safely be 
left to individual enterprise. 

2. The state has no right to impose a general tax for the benefit 
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of individuals or a class beyond the limit of mere protection. The 
state creates an office, not for the sake of giving a place and salary to 
some individual, but for the public benefit. It charters a railroad 
company, not to give the stockholders a chance to make money, but 
to give to the public certain advantages of travel and transportation. 
The office-seeker and the capitalist have a right to look out for their 
own interests ; the state must have an eye single to the public good. 

This principle, as guiding the action of the state in providing public 
instruction, is thus enunciated by Dr. Gregory in his report as Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction in Michigan for 1861: 


This aim evidently is to train up the children of the country to be 
good citizens of the state, and good members of society. It is in their 
assumed ability to promote these great public ends that the schools rest 
their sole claim for public care and support. It is doubtless true that 
the public schools produce much personal and private good. They afford 
facilities to parents to secure that education for their children which is 
at once their duty and interest to bestow. And so also they provide for 
every child the opportunities for that culture so necessary to his well 
being and success in life. But not for these private and personal ends 
does the state maintain its system of public instruction. It is the 
broader and grander interests which society holds in its members, and 
the state has in its citizens, that constitute the true aim of a public-school 
system as such. 


III. The state ought not to do anything, however necessary it may 
seem to its own safety or to the public good, which would be a viola- 
tion of any citizen’s rights of conscience. 

Thousands in our land believe most firmly that the inculcation of 
the doctrines of the Bible is essential to the perpetuity of free govern- 
ment. They believe, just as firmly, that Christian churches are 
essential to the inculcation of these doctrines. And yet these same 
persons would resist, even unto blood, the attempt on the part of the 
state to tax the people for the maintenance of Christian churches. 
They believe that God has not entrusted to the state any authority 
over men’s consciences or purses in matters of religion. They deny 
the right of the state to appropriate money for the support of churches, 
not on the ground that the churches teach false doctrines, nor on the 
ground that they teach doctrines contrary to the belief of a portion 
of the people; but on the ground that the state transcends its 
province in undertaking the work at all. 

Let us now see how these principles, thus limited and defined, 
apply to the question of the duty of the state in respect to the higher 
education. 

1. Is the so-called higher education, as well as the lower, necessary 
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to the perpetuity of free government; or at least to the attainment 
of the highest ends of that government ? 

There is probably little difference of opinion on this point among 
intelligent friends of popular education. The college and the normal 
school supply the life-blood to the public or district school. They not 
only provide competent teachers, but they elevate and maintain the 

standard of scholarship, and keep alive an enthusiasm for study in 
the public schools. If the higher rests upon the lower, the lower 
are vitalized by the higher. They are members of one body. United 
they stand, divided they fall. If our institutions for higher education 
had no other end except to promote and foster popular education, we 
could not afford, we should not dare, to dispense with them. 

2. But cannot the state safely depend on institutions established 
and maintained by private munificence for all the work of higher 
ed.cation it needs? The question has respect only to the wants 
of the state. The state is not bound to provide for the wants of 
particular individuals or classes. 

Some difference of opinion probably exists on this point ; but who- 
ever will consider the alarming amount of illiteracy among the voting 
population of our country, the alarming fact that the ratio of this 
illiteracy has for several years been steadily increasing, and the recent 
extension of the right of suffrage to the whole body of uneducated 
freedmen (not to speak of the prospect of another and wider exten- 
sion), may well consent to a fair trial of the experiment which nearly 
every state in the Union is now making in the establishment of 
state universities and normal schools. The experience of the past does 
not encourage us to rely wholly on private munificence and enterprise 
to provide the means for the higher education which the safety of the 
state demands. Universal suffrage necessitates universal education. 
If we would give the tree a wider circumference of branches we must 
give it a greater depth and breadth of root. The experiment seems 
to be working successfully. The importance of the object sought — 
the better training of all the youth of the land—justifies us in giving 
it a fair trial. As a hopeful experiment, then, the state is justified 
in appropriating money for the higher education, with the view of 
promoting thereby the instruction of all the youth of the country. 

It is not clear however that the professional schools, as those of 
law and medicine, promote popular education. The benefits they 
confer are not public and general, but private and personal, except 
in the same way that every useful avocation in life is a public benefit. 
Tax-payers might well ask why they should pay for educating their 
physician any more than their tailor, or why the state should main- 
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tain schools to qualify men to practice in courts any more than in 
work-shops. There seems no necessity for the support of these pro- 
fessional schools by the state. Every city and village and hamlet 
can have all the lawyers and physicians it wants; and every student 
of law and medicine could find competent instruction in schools es- 
tablished and maintained without state aid, if these departments of 
state universities were closed to-morrow. They simply cheapen the 
cost to the student at the expense of the tax-payer, and thus by means 
of state patronage have an unfair advantage over schools which 
depend for support wholly, or in part, on lecture fees. 

Granting then that the experiments most the states are making of 
establishing and maintaining institutions where our youth can receive 
instruction in the higher departments of literature and science and 
art (including the science and art of teaching), is warranted by the 
nature of free government, and by the character of the people who 
have the ballot in their hands, we now touch the question whether 
any right of conscience would be violated if the state should appro- 
priate money for a higher education such as has been described ? 

As the question for discussion is stated at the opening of this article, 
it is assumed that the higher education “ must, from the nature of 
the case, take sides in religion.” Is this true? Probably no one 
denies that education should include moral instruction and training. 
Few, if any, would dissent from the emphatic words of Dr. Gregory : 
“The great ends in education, whether to the individual or the state, 
are chiefly moral.” The real question is: Can we teach morality 
without teaching religion; or can the moral faculties be developed 
and rightly disciplined without addressing the religious nature with 
religious truth? It must be manifest that even though it were pos- 
sible to teach moral truth to children as we teach them the alphabet 
—on the mere ipse dixit of the teacher—young men and women need 
to be taught the grounds of obligation. For example, it is important 
to good citizens that they have right views respecting the Sabbath 
and the marriage institutions. Schools supported by the state must 
give correct and thorough instruction on these subjects. But this 
will involve taking sides on religious questions. Can a teacher when 
he has reached the boundary line which separates morality from re- 
ligion — granting there is any such line — as a military commander 
halts when he touches the territory of a neutral power, and say to 
his pupils: “Thus far we have come, but we must proceed no further ; 
another step would land us on religious ground, which is to us forbid- 
den territory”? “We cannot enter it without violating somebody’s 
right of conscience.” 
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Or, consider another feature of the case. Christianity is an exist- 
ing institution. Its existence is a fact. It has a history of its own, 
and that history is interwoven with the history of civilization on both 
continents. It is an important, not to say the chief, factor in our 
existing civilization. The student of history is encountering facts at 
every step which owe their existence to Christianity. 

Now shall the higher education ignore Christianity ? Shall it sup- 
press and leave unanswered every question which pertains to Christi- 
anity which the student of history encounters? 

Or can it recognize its existence, its history, its influence in mould- 
ing our civilization, and its power to-day, and yet maintain “an armed 
neutrality ” respecting its claim to be of divine origin and authority. 

Or suppose the evidences of Christianity be studied just as the evi- 
dences for the genuineness of the Iliad might be, can an author or 
teacher avoid taking sides? And if the author or the teacher prove 
and teach Christianity to be a revelation from God, will any tax-payer’s 
rights of conscience be violated ? 

The higher education must also deal liberally in natural science. 
It must keep fully abreast of the age in its treatment of the latest 
discoveries in science. But does any one believe that modern science 
can be taught without trespassing on the province of religion? Are 
not the gravest religious questions constantly cropping out of every 
quarry and leaping out of every crucible ? 

And then there are no definite lines separating moral and religious 
subjects. They are the vine and the branches. Morality must be 
rooted in religion, and the attempt to develop and train the moral 
faculties without setting forth the grounds of moral obligation in our 
relations to God, would be like an attempt to produce grapes from a 
vine severed from its roots. Itis to be feared that we are trying that 
experiment too extensively already. 

Granting then that the question under discussion rightfully assumes 
that the higher education must take sides in religion, this is not the 
same as assuming that it must be sectarian. Religion is broader, 
higher and better than sectarianism. To conduct education in the 
interest of a sect or denomination is to make it sectarian. To conduct 
it solely in the interest of the state, by seeking, in the use of the best 
means, to fit the youth of the country to be good citizens and good 
members of society, is so far from making it sectarian, that it is the 
only sure method of avoiding sectarianism. Education may be made 
sectarian by excluding religion as well as by introducing it. Our 


public schools are more in danger of becoming irreligious than of 
becoming sectarian. 
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If, then, the higher education cannot avoid taking sides in religion, 
will its support by the state violate any citizen’s rights of conscience ? 
Let it be remembered that it has been proved (or granted) that the 
safety of the state, or at least the public good, makes these institu- 
tions necessary. Now if a man choose to live under a republican 
government it is right that he be required to pay his just portion of 
the expenses of that government. But suppose he does not believe 
in republicanism, but in the divine right of kings, and pleads consci- 
entious convictions against aiding to uphold a government which he 
believes to be founded in falsehood and wrong? We should say to 
him: “ Your person and family and property, and right of free 
speech, and of religious worship, and of thought, are protected by 
the government. We ask you to pay for this protection. The ques- 
tion whether you believe in republicanism or in absolutism has no 
more to do with the right of the state to tax your property than with 
your duty to pay your butcher or your servant. It is the duty of the 
state to protect the rights of its subjects. It is the duty of the 
subjects to pay the cost of this protection. 

But, it is said, if religious instruction is given in public schools, 
parents who entertain views opposed to those taught cannot con- 
scientiously allow their children to be taught what they regard as 
hurtful error, and so are deprived of their just share of that for which 
they pay their money, and so injustice is done. The reply to this is, 
that the right to tax the people for the support of schools is not 
claimed on the ground that each tax-payer gets back the worth of 
his money in the instruction his children receive, but on the ground 
that each citizen receives impartial protection from the state, and 
public schools are a necessary part of the machinery of government, 
as much so as the army or the navy. No law compels any parent to 
send his son to a state university any more than to the military 
academy at West Point, and there is no more injustice in levying a 
general tax for one than for the other. Public schools are main- 
tained at public cost, on the ground that they are necessary to the 
public safety and welfare in which every citizen shares. If it be 
asked who shall determine what the safety of the state and the public 
good require, the only answer, in a democracy, is, the majority. 
There is no other way. Though the majority may err, the minority 
is quite as liable to err, and one or the other must decide. The 
Quakers are conscientiously opposed to all war. The majority of the 
people believe defensive war to be the duty of government. They 
do not compel the Quaker to bear arms, but they tax his property 
for war expenses, What sort of a government would that be which 
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should allow its subjects to withhold pecuniary support from every 
measure to which they should plead conscientious objections; or, 
rather, what sort of a government would that be which should 
attempt to do nothing to which a minority, however small, pleaded 
conscientious objections? 

The majority, as well as the minority, have conscientious convic- 
tions, and the responsibility rests upon them, and not on the minority. 
It is their duty, having the power, to do what they believe the pub- 
lic good requires. The minority are bound by the fairly expressed 
will of the majority, and the majority are responsibie to God for the 
right exercise of their power. To decline to do what they believe 
the public good requires because somebody pleads conscientious ob- 
jections would be to shirk responsibility and surrender their own 
consciencious convictions. To neglect to do the right thing is as 
wrong as to do the wrong thing. 

But it is claimed that the roots of this question lie deeper still. 
Has the state a right to teach or support religion in any circwm- 
_ stances? Baptist doctrine has always been that the state would 
have no more right to support churches if every citizen consented, 
than if every citizen objected; and this is believed to be now Ameri- 
can doctrine. It is not that somebody is taxed to support a religion 
which he does not believe in, but that he-is taxed to do what the 
state has no right to do; in short, that the state passes beyond its 
province when it sustains religion even as a means of self-protection. 
Dr. Hovey’ says: “No government can do this (sustain religion even 
as a good police force) without going out of its own proper domain, 
and attempting to bear rule in another’s.” 

It is important that we know just what is involved in this doctrine. 

1. It does not mean that the state may not support Christianity 
in the sense of protecting it and its institutions. The property of a 
church is as much entitled to protection from the state as the pro- 
perty of a bank, and an assembly of worshippers as any other 
assembly. 

2. It does not mean that the state may not lawfully receive benefit 
or support from Christianity, or Christian churches. When, during 
the late war, the churches sent sanitary stores and nurses to the aid 
of the government they were not rejected, nor when ecclesiastical 
bodies sent up resolutions of sympathy, were they refused a welcome 
because of the source whence they came. 

3. It does not mean that, though the state may avail itself of what- 
ever it finds anywhere else which can contribute to its security and 

1 BaprisT QUARTERLY, January, 1872. 
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promote the public good, it must not draw anything from Christi- 
anity. It does not mean that, though in training up the youth of 
the country to become good citizens and good members of society it 
may teach every other fact and truth within the domains of science 
and history and literature, and even of morals, it must teach no fact 
or truth for which it is indebted to Christianity. It does not mean 
that because a truth, however vital to good citizenship, is found in 
the Bible, it is unlawful to teach it in schools supported by the state. 
Though it is not the province of the state to propagate religion, it is 
its province to take care of itself, and in doing this it may avail itself 
of the best means within its reach wherever found. Whatever truths 
are necessary as a foundation for moral instruction, and whatever 
are so intertwined with history and science as to be inseparable from 
them, these at least the higher education may include without doing 
violence to the doctrine above stated. Nor should it be made an objec- 
tion that the state in strengthening itself by inculcating truths for which 
it is indebted to Christianity, gives incidental aid to Christianity, so 
long as the state aims solely to promote the public and general good. 

The state has no right to do anything with the purpose of pro- 
moting religion, but it is not bound to refrain from doing anything 
needful to the public good because religion will thereby be promoted. 
The difference is radical between teaching religion for the sake of 
saving men’s souls and building up churches, and teaching certain 
religious truths for the purpose of making good citizens and 
strengthening the state. The former is the work of the church; the 
latter the state may find it necessary todo. Christianity asks for 
itself of the state only such protection as every lawful institution is 
entitled to. It asks neither charity, nor patronage, nor endorsement. 
It finds its blessedness in giving, not in receiving. It gives freely, 
asking nothing in return. It offers its truths to the state, as well as 
to individuals. If the state accept them, and teach them to its 
citizens, it does not thereby become the patron or the benefactor of 
Christianity, but its beneficiary. It is absurd to talk of the state as 
the patron and supporter of Christianity because it receives from it 
and teaches to its children the truths most important to its own 
safety. As well might the patients of a charity hospital claim to be 
its patrons and supporters because they give employment to its funds 
aad nurses and physicians. The hospital is indeed prosperous in 
proportion to its number of patients, that is, in proportion to the 
amount of charity it bestows. So Christianity is prosperous in pro- 
portion as individuals and states receive its truths, and are benefited 
thereby. Shall the state be jealous of such prosperity? Shall the 
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hungry man allow himself to starve because to accept the bread 
offered him would make the giver blessed? What benefit accrues to 
Christianity from the inculcation of its truths by the state, except the 
increase of its benevolent influence ? 

Let us disabuse our minds of the absurd notion that the state be- 
comes the patron and supporter of the church or of Christianity by 
accepting and teaching truths necessary to its own safety furnished 
it by Christianity; that the state may cull freely, for its purposes, 
from the writings of Plato and Newton and Webster and Tyndall 
and Huxley, but must have nothing to do with Moses or Jesus or 
Paul. It would be strange, indeed, if it were lawful to resort to 
every other expedient for the safety of the state, except the inculca- 
tion of religious truth in the minds of the youth. In the early part 
of the late war President Lincoln distinctly stated that the war should 
be prosecuted solely for the preservation of the Union, and not for 
the overthrow of slavery; but when it became manifest that the 
Union could not be preserved without the destruction of slavery, he 
issued the immortal Emancipation Proclamation. There was no in- 
consistency in this. Public schools must be conducted, not in the 
interests of Christianity, but of the state. If some measure of re- 
ligious instruction be found necessary to secure the end sought by the 
state, this does not change the purpose or aim of these schools, nor 
make the state the patron or supporter of Christianity. 

4s few thoughts on the duty of Christian men in respect to the 
higher education, will close this article. 

If any still doubt the need of institutions for the higher education 
supported by the state, their doubts should not blind their eyes to the 
fact that these institutions already exist, and are exerting a powerful 
influence. If they be regarded as an experiment, it is desirable that 
the experiment be fairly conducted. Christian men must desire that 
these institutions prove a public blessing. While, therefore, they 
will not be willing that they should be diverted from the end which 
alone justifies their support at public expense, they will desire to see 
them pervaded and imbued with a wholesome religious spirit. The 
duty of Christian men towards them is to cast their votes for fit men 
to constitute their boards of control, to encourage Christian men to 
accept positions in their faculties, to make the churches in the places 
where they are located strong and influential, with competent men 
in the pulpits; and in every possible way to strengthen the Christian 
elements within them. But Christianity has as its special mission 
the conversion of the world to Christ. As the state educates in 
order that it may have good citizens, the church must educate in 
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order that it may have good members. The state wants enough of 
the religious element in education to make men loyal citizens of the 
state and good members of society. Christianity wants enough to 
make them loyal citizens of the kingdom of Christ, and efficient 
workers in his cause. The unlikeness of these kingdoms makes 
necessary a training different in some important particulars. If the 
state cannot depend on institutions sustained by the churches to do 
all the work 7 needs done, still less can the churches depend on in- 
stitutions supported by the state to do all the work they need done. 
The two interests are not conflicting, but co-ordinate; and the state 
and Christianity may work, each for its own ends, in harmony; but 
all the state does which accrues to the interest of Christianity, being 
merely incidental, falls far short of what is demanded for the accom- 
plishment of its mission. It must, therefore, provide means for 
educating men and women with special reference to Christian work. 
The establishment of state universities does not supersede the necessity 
for denominational colleges. 

The denominational college having its origin in religious zeal, 
drawing to it, both as instructors and pupils, a larger proportion of 
earnest Christians than the state institution, will furnish an atmos- 
phere more favorable to Christian development and training for 
Christian work. Its curriculum can be arranged with direct refer- 
ence to the end sought—development of Christian manhood, woman- 
hood, and equipment for Christian service. The standard and tone 
of morality maintained in it may be kept high and pure, and thus it 
will exert a favorable influence upon the state institutions. Colleges 
constitue a kind of fraternity, and acquaintanceship becomes intimate. 
By means of college periodicals and intercourse between the members 
of their faculties they come to be well acquainted with each other's 
moral character and scholarship. This is specially true of colleges 
within the boundaries of the same state. 

State institutions, being furnished with ample means, can command 
the best talent and provide the best facilities in the way of libraries, 
museums, apparatus, etc., and so can set up the standard of instruc- 
tion for other institutions. Denominational colleges, by virtue of the 
religious atmosphere pervading them, can give law to state institu- 
tions in respect to good order and high moral tone. There will thus 
be awakened a healthy emulation between the two classes of institr- 
tions—the denominational college striving to keep pace with the 
state university in the breadth and thoroughness of its culture, and 
the state university not daring to allow its tone and standard of 
morality to fall below that of the denominational college. 
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The liberal provision made by many of the states for higher educa- 
tion has already provoked the friends of Christian education to like 
liberality in placing their institutions on a pecuniary, basis which 
will make them the worthy compeers of those nourished by the state; 
so that the establishment of state institutions, instead of sapping the 
foundations of denominational colleges, has strengthened and enlarged 
them. The same men who pay their tax cheerfully for public schools, 
give their money with equal cheerfulness to endow Christian colleges. 
In the one case they are acting as wise citizens of a free state, in the 
other as good stewards of the kingdom of God, and in each case they 
have their reward. 

Denominational colleges enlist many in the higher education who 
would not otherwise become enlisted. Often we do not feel our need 
of a thing till it is placed within our reach. Denominational colleges 
awaken a feeling of need, and so a desire for a liberal education, by 
bringing it within the reach of many who would not be reached by a 
state university. 

There are reasons why Christian young men should choose for 
themselves, and Christian parents for their sons, a college belonging 
to their own denomination in preference to a state university. The 
religious influence may be presumed to be stronger and more positive 
in a college sustained in the interest of religion than in one supported 
by the state, and hence more favorable to conversion and Christian 
growth and culture. The Christian young man will find more con- 
genial companions in such a college, and the acquaintance and friend- 
ship formed during his course of study will be a source of pleasure 
and profit and usefulness in subsequent life, as he will have oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with those whose friendship he formed in college 
in Christian and denominational enterprises. In this way too Chris- 
tian men give the best endorsement to their own institutions. This 
they ought to do, provided they are worthy of such endorsement—not 
otherwise. A young man, whose usefulness and success in life are 
so largely dependent on the character of the training he receives in 
college, ought not to be asked to patronize an inferior institution. He 
cannot afford to cripple himself for life by helping to carry a weak 
and sickly college. The children ought not to provide for the parents, 
but the parents for the children. Let these to whom God has given 
the means make the institution worthy of patronage. Why should 
not those who are preparing todo service in the kingdom of Christ re- 
ceive a discipline in all respects as thorough and complete as those who 
strive for earthly honors and rewards? Is Cesar so much richer than 
Christ, or are Czsar’s subjects more just to him than Christ’s to Him? 
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Some may apprehend that if, as here suggested, Christians give the 
preference to denominational colleges, state institutions may fall wholly 
under the control of irreligious men. But if the suggestions already 
made be carried out no serious danger need be apprehended in this 
direction. Special reasons will often justify a Christian young man 
in preferring the state to the denominational school, and there will 
always be a nucleus of such men in these institutions, so long as they 
do not teach irreligion. 

We seem to have reached the following results. Institutions for 
higher education are necessary to the success of those of a lower 
grade. The safety of the state and the public good require the sup- 
port of these institutions at public expense. Tosecure their ends they 
must, to some extent, teach religion, and so “take sides in religion.” 
They can do this without becoming sectarian. Their existence does 
not supersede the need of schools established and maintained in the 
direct interest of Christianity. The two classes of institutions are 
not antagonistic, but provoke a healthy emulation. 


N. 8. Burton. 


Davenport, Iowa. 























NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Life and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of Holland ; with 
a View of the Primary Causes and Movements of the Thirty Years’ 
War. By Joun Loturop Morttey, D. 0. L., LL. D. author of 
the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” and “ The History of the United 
Netherlands.” In two volumes, with illustrations. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. 


Twenty years ago Mr. Motley, before comparatively unknown, by a 
single contribution leaped into the foremost rank as a historian, and 
won an enviable name among the distinguished writers of America and 
Europe. His history of the “ Rise of the Dutch Republic,” which then 
appeared in three noble volumes, was pretty throughly reviewed by us in 
the Christian Review, as was his subsequent contribution, ‘‘ The History of 
the United Netherlands,” noticed at considerable length in the Bibliotheca 
Sacra, as the continuation of the Christian Review. The present work 
consists of an important episode, naturally following the former publica- 
tions; and, as the author thinks, the necessary introduction to that con- 
cluding portion of his labors which he has always desired to lay before 
the public, a “ History of the Thirty Years’ War.” It embraces but 
about the period of the Twelve Years’ Truce with Spain, in which, by 
a combination of untoward events and influences, the situation of the 
Netherlands was in some degree unfitted to act its full part in the great 
struggle which succeeded. Some of these events and influences are here 
narrated with a breadth and fullness even more than satisfactory. In 
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the former periods of the great conflict, France and England had borne 
an important part as aiders of the Dutch Republic in successfully throw- 
ing off the oppression of Spain. It was natural, therefore, that some 
reference should be had to them in this episode. But this can scarcely 
justify the very full particulars we have here minutely narrated of all 
the incidents connected with and antecedent to the tragic death of 
Henry IV of France; and specially the disgusting details, covering 
thirty pages or more, of the unnatural amours of the old king, nearly 
three-score years of age, for a young girl of fifteen, affianced, when the 
king first saw her, to some member of the royal family, and soon after- 
ward married, with the not uncommon but detestable concomitants of 
French morals in high places and low. Ifsuch revealments as occur in 
the second and two following chapters are to be dignified as history, the 
less we know of it the better. More especially do we regret it in this 
instance as the change of this monarch’s relations from Protestant to 
Catholic may be thought to indicate some motive for blackening his 
character or justifying the atrocious deed of Francis Ravaillac in his sum- 
mary taking off. So, too, the very frequent mention of James I of 
England, as “the learned pedagogue,” with other allusions of an uncom- 
plimentary character seem scarcely in place, though his close connection 
with Barneveld, and his multiplied correspondence with the learned and 
able Advocate of Holland, as well as the real foreign secretary of the 
United Netherlands, brings him into closer connection with that illus- 
trious man, and hence more entitled to ample notice in this brochure, 
which gives the amplest details of his life and death. As the successor 
of Elizabeth, wearing the crown of the British Isles, neither James’ first 
inadequate and faltering aid to the Netherlands, nor his willing inter- 
ference in the internal strife between Arminians and Calvinists, or 
Remonstrants and Anti-remonstrants among the Hollanders, and per- 
secuting at home those whom he honored abroad, can be deemed worthy 
of his position. But this only by the way. Mr. Motley does not profess 
to go largely into the religious aspects of this period, or to settle the 
matters of right in the history of the Synod of Dordtrect. Of their vast 
political importance he seems fully aware. 

We have thus sought to clear our way for a brief notice of the main 
subject of these volumes, the life and labors, with the memorable and 
tragic end of Barneveld. John of Barneveld, next after William of 
Orange, deserves to be regarded as the founder of the Commonwealth of 
the United Provinces. He was specifically the Advocate of Holland; 
but more than this, he was virtually and for a long period a kind of 
secretary of state for all the States as well, and was so regarded both by 
themselves and by the foreign powers or governments with which they 
had intercourse. In all the important negotiations which during all the . 
long period from the death of William of Orange to his own death, he 
had been the principal advisor and actor, so far as affairs of state were 
concerned. By his own efforts and influence, the son of William of 
Orange was Stadtholder or servant of the States General as their military 
head, the leader of their armies. And while these chiefs were in agree- 
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ment, and acted in harmony, all went on successfully. Soon after the 
commencement of the twelve years’ truce with Spain, which, by sus- 
pending military operations, was unwelcome to the Stadtholder, and had 
been negotiated chiefly by the Advocate, a coolness, and finally an 
estrangement, sprang up between these two leaders. This was increased 
and intensified by the disposition of Maurice, the Stadtholder, to be 
declared king, which at one period had been nearly the unanimous will 
of the States General ; but now, and on apparently good and valid reasons, 
Barneveld opposed this, interfering with the ambitious aspirations of the 
Stadtholder. “Under these circumstances it is by no means as strange as 
it proved melancholy and disastrous, that an opposition sprang up be- 
tween them, full of peril to the best interests of the State, and in the end 
fatal to the Advocate. 

To trace the progress of this alienation, both at home and abroad, seems 
to be the chief aim of the larger portion of this history, and it forms the 
staple of these volumes. Even if the effort had been an impartial one, 
the ample materials which existed, and now for the first time are made 
accessible by the full correspondence of Barneveld, would almost of 
necessity give great preponderance to his views, so ably and fully stated, 
compared with the meagre contrast of those of his opponent. Moreover, 
the sadness of the catastrophe to the one, presents a strong and con- 
stantly operating motive to the narrator to magnify his virtues and 
condone his faults, that the tragic fate which awaited him might excite 
a livelier sympathy in the readers of the history. Taking into considera- 
tion both these continually operating causes, as much impartiality is 
evinced as could reasonably be expected. 

Mr. Motley is certainly not blind to the faults of Barneveld. Thus on 
a single page (109, Vol. II) he masses the intellectual and moral quali- 
ties of the Advocate: 


Arrogant, overbearing, self-concentrated; accustomed to lead senates, and guide the coun- 
cils and share the secrets of kings; familiar with, and almost an actor in every event in the 
political history, not only of his own country, but of every important state in Christendom, 
during nearly two generations of mankind ; of unmatched industry; full of years and experi- 
ence, yet feeling within him the youthful strength of a thousand intellects compared to most 
of those by whom he was calumniated; confronted and harassed, he accepted the great fight 
which was forced upon him. Irascible, courageous,. austere, contemptuous, he looked 
around and saw the Republic, whose cradle he had rocked, grown to be one of the most 
powerful and prosperous among the states of the world, and could with difficulty imagine 
that in this supreme hour of her strength and her felicity she was ready to turn and rend the 
man whom she was bound by every tie of duty to cherish and revere. 


Yet by a combination among those whom the Advocate had set in 
array against him, and more especially by the very assumption of his 
own superiority, which had been borne so long that men grew impatient 
under it, he was at length forced to succumb. Among the many melan- 
choly concomitants of his fall, this is not among the least, that he was 
not allowed, on his so-called trial, to prepare and offer his defence, as the 
meanest culprit might have claimed ; but with all the power of the state 
arrayed against him, all old enmities concentrated to crush him, and his 
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opponent, the Stadtholder, looking on in a safe covert, and coldly disre- 
gardful of the man, his father’s friend, his own friend and coadjutor for 
so many years, and the undoubted friend of his country in the days of 
its feebleness and its strength, in the sunshine and the storm, for so long 
a period; with a refinement of cruelty, in sight of his own windows, 
crushed and silenced, not answered, he died the death of a traitor. 

But history will yet do justice to his memory, and stamp with its 
irrevocable seal the infamy of his oppressors. ‘‘ The mills of the gods 
grind slowly, but they grind exceedingly small!" and Mr. Motley may 
rejoice that if in unearthing the honors of this true patriot, and rolling 
away the accumulations which two and a half centuries have gathered 
upon it, he has forever fixed the claims of this martyr to the world’s 
honor and renown. R. B. 


The Revelation of John. Expouwnded by Joun Peter Lanes, D.D., . 
Professor of Theology in the University of Bonn. Translated from 
the German by Evetina Moore. Enlarged and edited by E. R. 
Craven, D.D. Together with a double alphabetical index to all the 
ten volumes of the New Testament, by Jonn H. Woops, A. M. 
New York: Scribner, Armstrong and Company. Octavo, pp. 491. 


Writers of the class that has sometimes been designated as the ‘ Pro- 
phetical School’’ are accustomed to enforce the study of the Apocalypse 
and the prophetic parts of Scripture by the consideration of the special 
blessing promised to those who read and hear the words of this book, 
and keep the things that are written therein. If this benediction belongs 
only to those who have arrived at definite views of the internal structure 
of the Revelation, and of the special application of its symbols, the great 
majority of the people of God in all ages are debarred from its enjoy- 
ment. The most diligent and learned investigators differ widely as to 
the meaning of almost every page. How are the mass of the unlettered 
to solve these problems? How is it possible for ordinary men to arrive 
at any satisfactory conclusion on the great question of chronology and 
history, the discussion of which fill the numberless treatises which en- 
deavor to elucidate the meaning of this mysterious book. It must be 
that this blessing is the heritage of Christ’s people, and not of an exceed- 
ingly small minority. The interpretation of this prophecy which Christ 
commends does not lie in the sphere of the intellect, it is not mastered 
by the cunning in arithmetic, or the learned in secular history; this clos- 
ing book of the canon is pre-eminently a book for the heart, designed not 
to prove to the skeptic the truth of Christianity, but to enlighten, en- 
courage, and sustain the believer. More than any other it is emphatically 
the book of the comforter. It takes of the things of Christ and shows 
them to the faithful disciple. It exhibits the true nature and position of 
Christ, of the church, of the relations of the Redeemer to his people. It 
shows the true character and course and end of this world with all its 
seeming prosperity and power. It sets forth the antagonism of the 
church and the world; it reveals the Lamb slain on the throne, ruling 
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in the midst of apparent delays and defeats, of convulsions and distresses. 
It repeats constantly the words of the Saviour, let not your hearts be 
troubled, believe in God, believe in Christ. To the eye enlightened by 
the Holy Spirit, the mysterious visions recorded by the seer are felt to 
be fitting representations of the sweep of those mighty spiritual forces 
that are contending for the possession of man, and in the contemplation 
of the sublime truths embodied in those forms passing before him, one 
cares little how far the figure may apply to some special historical in- 
cident. The devout soul would be like Moses, unto whom God revealed 
his ways, to the less favored multitude he made known his acts. 

In the introduction to his commentary, Lange characteristically says 
of the form of the Apocalypse, that it ‘“Conjoins a fullness of antitheses, 
of which many can conceive only as contradictions. A claim to the 
ripest New-Testamentalness, or Christian knowledge and freedom, united 
to the semblance of an Old Testament spirit of wrath, of a Judaizing 
tendency in general. Utterances of the highest ecstasy, of a contempla- 
tion the most direct, fully merged in the Divine revelation, framed in an 
expression apparently the result of an artistic culture and refraction the 
most exquisite. The richest fulness of Old Testament prophetic, evan- 
gelic and apostolic reminiscences, and at the same time a prophetic 
originality which reminds us of the declaration, Behold I make all things 
new. An ideal peace, which opens each new night-piece of earthly his- 
tory with a pre-celebration of the heavenly, triumphant rule—conjoined 
to a feeling of human horror at the unconverted demoniac abysses, and 
the heavenly wrath-judgments. Finally, a work full of Greek elements 
of culture—in a form technically Hebrew, even in Hebraizing language. 
All these antitheses announce a grandeur which, on a mere cursory view, 
readily assumes the appearance of heterogeneousness. If we consider 
yet further that in the Apocalypse, still more than in the Epistles and 
Gospel of St. John, the severe expression of sublimity (here like a ghostly 
trumpet of judgment) is united to the simplest, pleasantest heart-words— 
words sometimes of sympathy, sometimes of consolation and promise, so 
that the book spreads itself out before us like the mantle of dusky night, 
broidered over with brilliant stars like jewels, we shall understand the 
third mysterious feature of the book, its even enigmatically marvellous 
operation.” 

The Notes of the American editor, Dr. Craven, are a very valuable 
addition to the original commentary. Dr. Craven is a pre-millenarian, 
but his views are not obtrusively presented. His discussions of some of 
the important points connected with prophetic interpretation, show care- 
ful and original study. His excursus on Basileia is specially interesting. 
The kingdom of heaven, in his opinion, is yet future; the offer by Jesus of 
immediate establishment was withdrawn from the Jews because of their 
rejection of him, and the establishment itself postponed until the second 
glorious advent of the Messiah. The Basileia was to be a government in 
which righteousness, spiritual and external, should prevail, whose mem- 
bers should be the spiritually holy ones of the covenanted people of the 
preceding age; it was to be political, in the proper sense of the term, in- 
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dicating an external government exercised over the person and property 
of men, embracing all the earth, to be established in a visible coming of 
the Son of Man, at the end of the age. 

‘In the discussion of the Greek text, Dr. Craven refers to the ‘elaborate 
and valuable article on the Greek Text of the Apocalypse, from the pen 
of the Rev. Thomas J. Conant, of Brooklyn, N. Y., in the Baptist 
QUARTERLY, Vol. IV.” 

The indexes at the close of the volume enhance the value of this 
elaborate commentary on the New Testament. 


An Analysis of the English Language; or, The Elements of Sentences in 
their Forms, Combinations, and Relations. With Methods for 
Determining their Grammatical, Logical, and Rhetorical Uses. 
Designed for the Higher Grade of Schools. By Samvuet 8. GREENE, 
LL. D., author of “ Introduction to the Study of Grammar,” and of 
“English Grammar.” [Professor in Brown University. ] 


The fathers of the present generation who, forty years or more ago, 
sought to gain “the art of speaking and writing the English language 
correctly,” knew only the guidance therein of the Quaker, Lindley 
Murray, small or large. Since then, at least until a recent period, though 
text-books on English grammar “for the use of schools” have been 
multiplied like leaves in Vallambrosa, it has been chiefly Lindley 
Murray still—simpiified, diluted, hashed and re-hashed. If occasionally 
something appeared with a degree of originality, as the treatise of Noah 
Webster, it was still but little in advance of its predecessors. This one 
statement gave the principle on which all were formed: “Letters form 
syllables, syllables form words, words form sentences, sentences form 
discourse.” Here was the method. Begin with the alphabet in orthog- 
raphy and get words; in etymology derive, inflect, and classify words; 
in syntax construct sentences of words; in prosody marshall sentences 
into the various forms of composition. The letter is the unit of language. 

In 1846 a treatise upon English grammar appeared, starting from an 
opposite point, and pursuing a radically different method. It commenced 
with thought, and the sentence, as the expression of thought, and the unit 
of language, and carried it out through a full analysis of its elements 
and component parts. This was the first edition of Greene’s Analysis. It 
marked an epoch in the teaching of English grammar. It was followed 
in due course by “Greene’s English Grammar,” and “ Greene’s Intro- 
duction to English Grammar,” constructed on similar principles, and to 
be used as common school grammars, the analysis presupposing such 
previous study. 

The work whose title stands at the head of this notice, appeared about 
the beginning of the present year. It is the first Analysis re-studied and 
re-written with greater fullness of illustration and application, so as nearly 
to double the quantity of the first. It contains six chapters and an 
appendix. Chapter I introduces the study by a statement of the general 
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principles involved in it. It defines the sentence, gives a general view 
of its analysis, reducing all its component parts to five distinct elements. 
These elements may take three forms, called first, second, and third 
classes. 

Chapter IT treats ‘of elements of the first class and the simple sentence. 
Elements of the first class are chiefly included in single words. The 
chapter begins with propositions in their simplest form, subject and pre- 
dicate. Here, under the idea of subjects, came in nouns and some pro- 
nouns, with their inflections and their varied uses in the sentence. Here 
also, under the head of predicate, come in verbs, adjectives, and parti- 
ciples, with their variations and forms. These are simple elements. 
Then follow modifications of subject and predicate—subordinate elements 
of the first class. Here are (1) attributive combinations, adjectives and 
nouns used adjectively. (2) Objective combinations—objective case. 
(8) Adverbial combinations, Then follow the introduction of subordinate 
elements, forming complex elements. Then compound elements—simple 
elements used co-ordinately. Here are introduced conjunctions and 
conjunctive words. 

In chapter III we have elements of the second class. These are 
phrases. The sentence is still simple. Here prepositions and the infini- 
tive verb are treated. Phrases are analyzed as words under all com- 
binations and elements—subject, predicate, subordinate, co-ordinate, 
simple, complex, compound, attributive, objective, and adverbial com- 
binations. 

Chapter IV treats of elements of the third class—subordinate clauses 
in complex sentences. They may be analyzed as subject, predicate, 
a.tributive element, objective element, abverbial element, conditional, 
and final. 

Chapter V still treats of elements of the third class—clauses, but 
under the class co-ordinate clauses and compound sentences. This 
brings us into the higher and more intricate forms of sentences and their 
analysis, with the various uses of conjunctions in their construction. 

Chapter VI treats of the logical and rhetorical elements of the sentence. 
It connects grammar with the higher aims of logic and rhetoric. Prof. 
Greene in this chapter shows the clear philosophical cast of his mind, 
and gives an impression of large and valuable stores of thought in the 
direction where he has only given us hints. The careful student, while 
grateful for what he finds here, will leave it with a thirst for more, and 
a decided impression that the fountain is far from exhausted. 

Our space only permits us to add that Prof. Greene shows himself in 
this entire work a master in analysis, a clear and precise thinker, one 
who shows in himself a good example of what he has written to cultivate 
in others power of thought and expression. One may note, too, its prac- 
tical character, meeting under almost every head examples of common 
errors and infelicities of expression with their correction. Its study 
would prove of inestimable value, not only in the better education of the 
young, but by all who would effectively use the English language. As 
to typographical execution, in general neatness and beauty, and in the 
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aid afforded the student by the use of different varieties of type, and in 
paper and binding, the book is fairly luxurious, and is all that can be 
desired. 3.2. B. 


Love Revealed: Meditations on the Parting Words of Jesus with his 
Disciples in Chapters XITI-X VII of the Gospel by John. By Rev. 
GrorcEe Bowen, of Bombay; author of “ Daily Meditations.” Phila- 
delphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication. Pp. 392. 


The author of these ‘‘ Meditations” was for many years an infidel, abso- 
lutely unshaken and unwavering in unbelief, wondering how people could 
be so simple as to believe the preposterous and baseless things contained 
in the Scriptures. He was at last convinced that Jesus of Nazareth had 
actually risen from the dead, and was accomplishing results which could 
be wrought only by the sublimest truth in connection with a present 
Divine power. He began to read the Bible, and found himself a sinner; 
he found there also a Saviour whom he accepted, and to whose service 
he gave himself. He went as a missionary to India, at first laboring in 
connection with the American Board, but believing that his influence 
would be greater if he were not in the receipt of a salary from a society, 
the relation was dissolved without any rupture or misunderstanding, and 
for nearly twenty years he has devoted himself to Christian work among 
the natives and the poorer Europeans, trusting to the Lord to supply his 
need. For years. he lived in the native bazaar upon a few rupees a 
month, daily preaching in the vernacular, exhibiting a self-sacrificing de- 
votion whose unconscious influence on the hearts of others has been wide 
and lasting. He shows his good sense and piety in that, while he thinks 
his own mode of life most suited to himself, he does not consider it neces- 
sarily the best for others. In 1865 a volume of “Daily Meditations" 
was published, selected from a series of ‘Hints and Comments”’ in the 
“ Bombay Guardian,” a journal of which he is the editor. They exhibit 
@ rare unction, fervor and thought, evincing at the same time the genius 
and rich mental gifts of the writer. Among books of daily devotional 
reading, we do not know its equal for suggestiveness, heart experience, 
and insight into the Scripture. The present volume will be welcome to 
all who, in the midst of the activities of the present day, wish to medi- 
tate on God’s word, and to be led into its rich pastures and by the side 
of its still waters. On John xiii. 20-32: “‘ Now is the Son of man glorified, 
and God is glorified in him. If God is glorified in him, God shall also 
glorify him in himself, and shall straightway glorify him,” he says: 


Two glorifications are spoken of in the words that follow. One is to be immediately, the 
other is to result from it. One is the glorification of the Son of man and of God in him upon 
this earth; the other is the glorification of the Son of God in heaven and from heaven. The 
latter depends upon the former: “If God be glorified in him.” 

But how shall we speak of that as glory which so greatly resembles infamy? The glory of 
God seems to be utterly trodden under foot in the humiliation and death of Christ: “I am 
& worm and no’man, a reproach of men and despised of the people.” “ He was reckoned 
with the transgressors.” 
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The believer, taught by the Spirit of God, sees the Son of man invested with unspeakable 
glory even in his sufferings and deep humiliations, Peter and John rejoiced because they 
were counted worthy to suffer for Christ. The spirit of glory and of God rested upon them. 
Apart from the glory of Christ, earth has no glory comparable with that of the martyr who 
joyfully testifies to Jesus in the midst of cruel torments. This glory, however, is but a feeble 
scintillation of the glory of Christ. Look at Jesus as he stands before Pilate to receive sen- 
tence of death. He is the elect One of the entire race of man. All populations, all genera- 
tions, from Adam to the last of the human race, were sifted, and he alone remained holy, 
harmless, undefiled and separate from sinners, and meet to be offered for sinners. All that 
was most glorious and admirable in humanity was found to be deeply soiled and stained when 
placed beside him. He was not only the elect One of humanity: He that stands before Pilate 
is the elect One of the universe, All the inhabitants of the heavens were weighed and fcund 
wanting; the Lamb of God was alone found worthy to make an atonement for the sin of the 
world, Christ might, therefore, fitly speak of himself as about to be glorified, and God in 
him, since he was about to occupy a position that none besides could occupy. 

God was pre-eminently glorified in the suffering Jesus, inasmuch as God is love, and the 
fullest exhibition of love is the largest revelation of the God-head. By the “glory” of God 
we mean the manifestation of his perfections; and if we are not able to see it at the cross of 
Christ, then we can never behold it. The god of this world hath blinded the minds of those 
who believe not, lest the light of the glorious gospel of Christ, who is the image of God, should 
shine unto them. Faith, then, is just a capacity to see the glory of God exhibited beyond 
compare in the death of Christ. The Christian is one who, under the guidance of the spirit of 
truth, exerciseth himself to discern in the humiliations and disgraces of Jesus of Nazareth all 
that can enrapture and elevate the soul. We are growing in grace just as we grow in the 
ability to discover the glory of God in those chapters of the gospel and of the other Scrip- 
tures which speak of Christ's baptism of sorrow. How little knew the world of God! The 
highest and brightest manifestation of his glory was made without their surmising anything 
but the shameful death of a heretic. How little isGod yet known even in the church! How 
very faulty still are our conceptions of glory! We pass from earth, and cross tremblingly, 
shrinkingly, the threshold of heaven, expecting to behold an intolerable blaze of glory, and 
we behold in the midst of the throne a Lamb as it had been slain. Did we think that amid 
the glories of heaven we would leave the glory of the gospel behind us? How different! 
It has rushed up before us and taken its place in the midst of the throne, and looking at us 
reproachfully, seems to say, Will you know me now? Thisis a matter of absolute importance, 
of inexorable necessity. We must come to God in God’s way. We must come tohim through 
the broken body of the Lamb. We must find him there with all his perfections, and must 
there rejoice in him with joy unspeakable and full of glory, or we shall never, never see his 
glory. If Christ were now to come in the glory of the Father and of the angels and of him- 
self, it would be simply a terrifying spectacle to us if we had not first beheld his glory on 
Calvary. If Christ should speak to us from heaven with an intent to save us, he could only 
bid us look to Calvary. After Jesus had appeared to Paul near Damascus, Paul abode some 
days in darkness; then Ananias came and communicated, not merely eye-sight, but the Holy 
Ghost, Nor would Paul ever glory in anything save in the cross of Jesus Christ. 


Delivery and Development of Christian Doctrine. The Fifth Series of 
the Cunningham Lectures. By Ropert Rarny, D. D., Professor 
of Divinity and Church History, New College, Edinburgh. Edin- 
burgh: T. and T. Clark, 838 George Street. 1874. Pp. 406. 


This volume consists of six lectures, with one hundred and twenty 
pages of ‘“ Notes.” The first lecture is preliminary, showing what in 
the present condition of religious parties demands a new discussion of 
the subjects treated in the remaining lectures. Those subjects are : 
“ Delivery of Doctrine in Old Testament,” “ Delivery of Doctrine in New 
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Testament,” “ Function of Christian Mind with Reference to Doctrine,” 
Development of Doctrine,” and ‘‘ Creeds.” The lectures are not marked 
with great rhetorical power or beauty, nor with unusual boldness or 
originality of thought. But for candor and fairness of discussion, for 
correctness of doctrinal statement, for wise and just discrimination in 
matters of vital present importance, and for general healthfulness and 
helpfulness, they can safely and strongly be commended. The following 
extract presents in brief the author's views of the development of 
doctrine : 


The starting point of a process of development is not the apostolic teaching, but something 
decidedly lower than that, viz., the initial attainments of the church under that teaching, This 
once admitted, it will also be understood that the development ought to be not so much from 
the Scriptures as a point of departure, but rather toward the Scripture fullness as the goal 
and landing place. (P. 195.) 


The following position is taken as to the constitution of a church, and 
the presumption of terms of membership, especially as bearing on the 
adoption of ereeds: 


I have never been able to see that any church is at liberty to proceed in this matter on any 
principles but those which apply to the universal church, or to accept any rule or mode of 
action which might not be adopted by the universal church were it placed in the same cir- 
cumstances. This does not imply that each church is to throw down its walls to admit all 
the others, but simply that the point of view of the universal church ought to be accepted as 
the fundamental one. (Pp. 270,271.) 


He claims that ‘the church’s attention should be directed to any part 
of the confession supposed to require revision, not asa singular and revo- 
lutionary step, but as something belonging to her ordinary and recog- 
nized responsibilities.” Admitting that this is not true of the Presbyterian 
churches, but that they regard a proposal to revise as revolutionary, he 
affirms that “such a feeling is not consistent with the true position in 
which creeds and confessions ought to stand, nor with a right concep- 


tion of the relation of the church to her doctrinal teaching generally." 
(Pp. 276, 277.) 


The Period of the Reformation. 1517 to i648, By Lupwie Havssen. 
Edited by WILHELM ONcKEN, Professor of History at the University 
of Giessen. Translated by Mrs. G. Sturcz. Pp. 702. New 
York: Robert Carter and Brothers. 1874. 


We cordially welcome an American edition of this valuable work. 
Historical readers will highly prize its help in understanding the great 
period which it examines. It admirably supplements the volume by 
Prof. Fisher, recently issued, as it gives particular attention to the con- 
nection and course of social political events. Prof. Hiusser seems to 
have no theory to advocate, but regards his task as expository, and des- 
criptive rather than polemic. Admiration for Luther, for example, does 
not blind him to Luther's occasional narrowness and prejudice and vio- 
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lence; nor does the general obloquy heaped upon the peasants and the 
Anabaptists blind him to the justice of their complaints, and the gross 
injustice with which they were usually treated. Contemporary docu- 
ments and events are investigated with an evident purpose to get at the 
exact truth, and to set it forth plainly, candidly and tersely. Many 
of the leading portraits—reformers, statesmen, kings—are graphically 
drawn. All the European countries which took part in the Reformation 
struggle are passed in review, the chief sources of information are pointed 
out, and the leading results, religious and political, are clearly described. 
The work may be advantageously used as an auxiliary text-book. 


Religion and the State: Protection or Alliance? Taxation or Exemption? 
By Atvan Hovey, D. D., President of Newton Theological Institu- 
tion. Boston: Estes and Lauriat, 143 Washington Street. 1874. 
Pp. 175. 


The discussions contained in this volume were originally published as 
a series of articles in the Examiner and Chronicle, of New York, and are 
thus familiar to the readers of Toe Baptist QUARTERLY. The book is 
a valuable contribution to the exceedingly important and difficult subject 
of which it treats. The conclusions are not in harmony, in many respects, 
with the practices either of Baptist or of other churches, nor with the 
avowed convictions of many leading thinkers among Baptists, as well as 
in other denominations. They seem, however, to follow legitimately from 
premises which are far more generally accepted and affirmed than are 
the conclusions themselves. it may well be asked, however, whether a 
more thorough investigation of the nature of astate, of “ natural rights,” 
and of the sphere of things “civil” as distinguished from “religion,” 
might not require a modification of the inferences at certain points. The 
very same acts are both civil and religious according to the motive or 
principle that determines them, and this renders impossible that separa- 
tion of human conduct into two distinct spheres which the author seems 
to regard as easy. The last word on this subject has not yet been either 
spoken or written. 
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Analysis of the English Language; Greene’s, 


noticed, 499. 


Anglo-Saxon and English, Study of, 17; ne- 


glect of the study of English literature and 
philology, 17; recent change in this respect, 
18; the study of the Anglo-Saxon and 
English should be required in a liberal 
education, 19; facilities for the study, 20; 
objections considered, 22. 


Anticipations of Science in the Bible, 97. 
Apostles, Diversities of, 399; illustrate the 


wisdom of Christ, 399; the apostles re- 
markably alike, 400; their diversity, diver- 
sity in unity, 401; difference of birth and 
temperament, 401; social position, 402; 
intellectual and moral constitution, 403; 
doctrine, 404 ; no contradiction, 405; diver- 
sity adapted to diversity, 408; repetition 
of these diversities in ministers of modern 
times, 409; illustrations, 410; lessons, 411. 


Atonement, Elements essential toa true Theory 


of the, 379; no theory of the atonement es- 
sential to salvation, 379; a true theory 
valuable to Christian experience, 380; the- 
ologically necessary, 381 ; salvation depends 
on the death of Christ, 382; the forgiveness 
of sins is the primary benefit conferred 
through the atonement, 383; this gives the 
true conception of the relation of the atone 
ment to God, 384; forgiveness removes the 
only obstacle to a complete reconciliation, 
387; the Bible distinctly appeals to the con- 
science, 389 ; by the death of Christ satis- 
faction is offered at once to the justice of 
God and to the sense of justice in an en- 
lightened conscience, 391; Dr. Bushnell on 
Forgiveness and Law, 392; abandonment 
of the ground taken in “The Vicarious 
Sacrifice,’ 393; his present view of the na- 
ture of propitiation, 395; no foundation in 
the Bible, 395; denies the mediatorial office 
of Christ, 395; does violence to the sense 
of the Scripture, 396; makes distinctions 
which are unknown to the Bible, 397. 


Baptist Churches, Mutual Relation of, 222; 


our mission as, 222; establishment of 
religious freedom, 222 ; re-establishment of 
the original order and institutions of the 
church, 223; the theory and constitution 
of the church, 228; the ordinances of the 
church, 225; a majority of Protestants 
have departed from the ancient landmarks, 
226; method and spirit by which the mis- 


sion may be fulfilled, 228; avowal of convic- 
tions, 228; spirit of enlarged benevolence, 
229 ; a serious and prayerful spirit, 230. 

Bascom’s Philosophy of Rhetoric, noticed, 370, 

Berkeley’s Principles of Human Knowledge, 
noticed, 117. 

Bissel’s Historic Origin of the Bible, noticed, 
376. 

Buttman’s Grammar of the New Testament, 
noticed, 377. 


Catechumenate, The, 412; state of the church 
at the time of its origin, 413; testimony of 
Turtullian and Origen, 414; the councils of 
the church, 415; three classes of candidates 
for admission into the church, 416 ; the or- 
dinances, creed, deeper doctrines, and com- 
munity of prayers kept from the catechu- 
men, 420; Christian burial denied him, 420; 
the catechumen in no haste for baptism, 
421; relations of the baptized children of 
believers to the catechumenate, 422; the 
closing ceremonies, 423; decline of the cate- 
chumenate, 424. 

Causes and Final Causes, 165; two methods 
of reading creation and providence, 165; 
the cause and purpose of every event 
sought, 166; the notion of design trust- 
worthy, 166; reasons for discussing at this 
time the teleological argument, 167; scien- 
tists deny the validity of all argument 
except that of cause and effect, 167; no 
evidence of the future continuance of ex- 
isting physical conditions, 167; no basis for 
morality, 168; the denials are widespread, 
168 ; old arguments cannot be relied on to 
meet new forms of error, 169; is the hu- 
man mind justified in inferring design at 
all? 169; two classes of causes, 170; three 
essential differences in them, 171; Aris- 
totle’s fourfold division of causes, 172; am 
I justified in inferring design from things 
with whose origin I have nothing to do? 
173; the notion of design compared with 
the notion of cause and effect, 175; the 
basis of both in the constitution of the hu- 
man mind, 175; experience casts no more 
suspicion on one than the other, 175; our 
ignorance in given cases no just ground for 
distrusting the evidence for design, 176; 
teleology and physical science on the same 
grounds, 177; the arguments of evolution 
and teleology compared, 178; argument in 
logical form, 178; the same result reached 
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from another view of design, 178; source 
of intelligent acts, two independent lines of 
argument, 181; strength of the evolution- 
ist’s argument tested, 182; utility and 
validity of design as a practical basis of 
judgment compared with the same aspects 
of physical causation, 184; comparative 
fields, 184; the question carried into special 
lines of general inquiry, 185; forced op- 
position of science and theology, 186; con- 
clusion, 188, 

Chase and Stuart’s Classical Series, noticed, 
111, 

Christian Doctrine of the Soul, noticed, 122. 


Christianity and Civilization, 50; civilization’ 


the development of man in his entire being, 
51; Guizot’s definition, 51; importance of 
man’s moral nature, 52; Christianity the 
only antidote to moral poison, 53; illustra- 
tions, 64. 

Christlieb on Modern Doubt and Christian 
Belief, noticed, 371. 

Church, The, Distinguished from the King- 
dom, 270 ; the church differs from the king- 
dom in the date of its beginning, 271; in its 
members, 272; organization, 273 ; nature, 
274; object in view, 277; destiny, 278. 

Commentary on the Old Testament, Edited by 
Dr. Whedon, noticed, 105; Keil on Jere- 
miah, 875 ; Lange on the Minor Prophets, 
368; on the Revelation, 497; Junkin on the 
Hebrews, 108; Meyer on Galatians, 128 ; 
on Romans, 362; Milleron Proverbs, 107. 

Credibility of Christ’s Discourses as Reported 
by John, 307; contrast between the synop- 
tical gospels and that of John; this con- 
trast often exaggerated, 308; reasons for 
this difference, 310; the experience of 
Christ at his baptism, 311; henceforth two 
sources of teaching open before him, 312; 
Messianic manifestations in Jerusalem and 
in Galilee, 314; reason for the omission of 
the journeys to Jerusalem in the synoptics, 
314; object of the evangelical teaching im- 
mediately after Pentecost, 315; nature of 
John’s remembrance of Christ's discourses, 
316; resemblance and difference between 
the gospel and the epistles of John, 317; 
conelusion, 318. 

Crusades, Philosophy of, 80; origin of the 
crusades, 80; field, 82; agency of Hilde- 
brand, 82; condition of Europe at this 
time, 84; politically, 84; socially, 84; re- 
ligiously, 85; asceticism, 86; millenarian- 
ism, 86; character of the leaders and 
participants, 89; Peter the Hermit, 89 ; the 
masses of the Crusaders, 90; cause of the 





failure of the movement, 92; effects, 93; 
political consolidation, 93; rise of com- 
merce, 94; social elevation, 94; religious 
reformation, 96. 

Cuneiform Decipherment, Progress and Re- 
sults of, 191; the local sources and cen- 
tres of the'great civilizations of antiquity, 
191 ; early notices of cuneiform inscriptions, 
192 ; beginning of the history of their deci- 
pherment, 193 ; division into seven groups, 
194; order of discoveries, 195; progress of 
decipherment, 196 ; investigations by Botta, 
200; Layard, 200; material for study, 203; 
aids, 205 ; illustrations, 205. 


Darwinism, Hodge on, noticed, 374. 
Diversities of the Apostles, 399. 
Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, noticed, 370. 


Ecclesia: Its Polity and Fellowship, noticed, 
112. 


Elements Essential to a True Theory of the 

* Atonement, 379. 

English and Anglo-Saxon, Study of, 17. 

English Language, Greene’s Analysis of, no- 
ticed , 499. 

Exegetical Studies, 97. 

Expositor’s Note Book, noticed, 110. 


Fetich in Theology, noticed, 368. 

Final Retribution of the Unregenerate, 22; 
facts assumed in this discussion, 22; diffi- 
culties that present themselves, 25; man’s 
moral ccnstitution, 27; memory, 29; an- 
ticipation, 31; experiences and relations of 
the present, 33 ; retribution everlasting, 34. 


Galatians, Meyer on, noticed, 100. 

Gloag’s Introduction to the Pauline Epistles, 
noticed, 376. 

Grammar of the New Testament, Buttman’s, 
noticed, 377. 

Greek of the New Testament, 58; importance 
of the study of New Testament Greek, 59; 

- colloquial Greek, 60; the Hellenistic ele- 
-ment, 60; the Christian element, 61; pro- 
nunciation of the Greek, 63. 


Hart’s Text Books on the English Language, 
noticed, 128. 

Hausser on the Reformation, noticed, 503. 

Hebrews, Junkin’s Commentary on, noticed, 
108. 

Higher Education and the State, 481 ; civil 
government an ordinance of God, 481; it 
exists not for its own sake, but for the sake 
of the people, 482; the state ought not to 
do anything to violate the citizen’s rights 
of conscience, 483; the higher education 
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necessary to the highest ends of a free gov- 
ernment, 483 ; the state cannot depend on 
private munificence for the establishment 
of institutions for the higher education, 
484; difficulties in the question whether 
the higher education must take sides in re- 
ligion, 484; religion not sectarianism, 486 ; 
relation of the minority to the majority, 
487; what is meant by a state supporting 
religion, 488 ; the state not bound to refrain 
from doing anything neeedful to the public 
good because religion will thereby be pro- 
moted, 489; the duty of Christian men in 
respect to the higher education, 490. 
Holy Spirit, Doctrine of, noticed, 370. 
Hervey’s Christian Rhetoric, noticed, 123. 
Hester Morley’s Promise, noticed, 127. 
Hopkin’s Outline Study of Man, noticed, 122. 
Infallibility, Papal, 37. 


Job, Prof. Greene’s Argument of the Book of, 
noticed, 104, 
John XVII, Notes on, 337. 


Keil on Jeremiah, noticed, 375. 

Kingdom, The Church Distinguished from the, 
270. . 

Kingdom of the God of Heaven, 427 ; the pe- 
riod when this kingdom was set up, 427; 
the instrumentality employed in the estab- 
lishment of this kingdom on the earth, 432 ; 
the duration and extent of the kingdom, 
435; some of its characteristic features, 435. 

Lange’s Commentary on the Minor Prophets, 
noticed, 368. 

Lange’s Commentary on the Revelation, 497. 

London, Mission Work in, 281; the London 
City Mission, 282; domiciliary visitations, 
283; religious meetings, 283; religious 
reading, 284; who are the missionaries, 
285; moral state of the people, 285 ; the 
lodging houses, 286 ; results of city mission 
labors, 287; the Scripture-readers’ associa- 
tion, 289; the Bible-women, 289; ragged 
schools, 289; ragged-school union, 291; 
open air preaching, 293; preaching in thea- 
tres, 295; the Christian Mission, 297; re- 
sults, 298; efforts for fallen women, 299; 
the London Female Prevention and Reform- 
atory Institution, 300; the midnight mis- 
sion movement, 301; results of the efforts 
for fallen women, 302; tea meetings, 303; 
holiday excursions, 304; temperance ef- 
forts, 305; other missionary operations, 305. 

Love Revealed, noticed, 501. 


Matthew’s Great Conversers, noticed, 366. 
Martensen’s Christian Ethics, 376. 





Meyer, Dr. H. A. W., a Biographical and 
Bibliographical Account of, 438 ; influence 
of biography, 438; of a great Biblical 
scholar on the student of theology, 439; 
sketch of Dr. Meyer, 440; birth and pre- 
paration for the University ,440; University 
life, 441; pastorate in Osthausen, 442; 
Harste, 443; Hoya, 443 ; Neustadt, 444; re- 
signs his office as pastor, 445; last days, 447; 
death, 448; works of Dr. Meyer, 449; ration- 
alism of his times, 450; his own position, 451 ; 
character as an exegete, 452; relative rank, 
455; testimonies of other scholars, 456. 

Meyer on Galatians, noticed, 128. 

Meyer on Romans, noticed, 362. 

Mill, John Stuart, Autobiography of, 233 ; 
exaggerated strain of the eulogists of Mr. 
Mill, 234; the autobiography disappoint- 
ing ; it fails to give a knowledge of the au- 
thor, 235; its account of the men and 
movements of the age is very meagre, 237; 
it reveals a singular lack of judgment, 238 ; 
it shows a want of harmony between pro- 
fession and conduct, 243 ; it reveals the un- 
happiness of its author, 246. 

Mill, John Stuart, and Christianity, 348 ; rea- 
son for answering the arguments of Mr . Mill, 
349; the ability and achievements of Mr. 
Mill should not be underrated, 350; natural 
antagonism between Mr. Mill and Christi- 
anity, 352; his treatment of it unfair, 355 ; 
contrary to the principles of positive phi- 
losophy, 359. 

Miracles, 1; the apostles trustworthy wit- 
nesses, 1; view of the lives of the twelve 
apostles, 6; motives—not religious, 9; ade- 
quate religious motives, 13. 

Mission of Baptists, 222. 

Morgan, Abel, Life of, 321; early life, 322; 
personal appearance, 328 ; religious experi- 
ence, 323; controversy with Mr. Finley, 
325; patriotism, 331; characteristics as a 
preacher, 332; reputation among his breth- 
ren, 335. 

Motley’s John of Barneveld, noticed, 494. 

Muller on Missions, noticed, 377. 

Mutual Relation of Baptist Churches, 458; 
unity and independency, 459; the inde- 
pendence of the churches jealously guarded, 
459; independency springs from the doc- 
trine of a regenerated church membership, 
461; divergence of Baptists from Pedo- 
baptists in church polity, 462; origin of 
associations, 465; Philadelphia Baptist As- 
sociation, 466 ; position on important points, 
469 ; the Baptist denomination hasa status, 
472; this status has been determined by 
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our historical development, 473; our de- 
nominational unity must express itself in 
a common faith and practice, 474; illus- 
tration, 475; conservative force in our 
churches, 478 ; importance of the present 
time, 479. 


New Testament, Greek of the, 58. 

New Testament, Words of the, as altered by 
Transmission, and ascertained by Modern 
Criticism, noticed, 109. 

Normal Class Mannal, noticed, 372. 


Old.Testament, Structure of, noticed, 112. 


Papal Infallibility, 37; a dogma of the Roman 
Church, 37 ; meaning, 37; two views of the 
location of infallibility, 38; the decisions 
of past Popes contradictory, 39; no early 
precedent for the infallibility of the Pope, 
40; primacy in the ancient church differ- 
ent from that of the middle ages, 41; his- 
torical review, 42; proofs that the Word of 
God is the only final staadard of authority 
in religion, 45; the character of the Author 
of the Bible, 45; the Scripture assumes its 
own perfection and completeness, 46 ; the 
Bible is adequate to become the religious 
code of mankind, 46; the Bible must be 
infallible, or its authority must be repudi- 
ated, 46. 

Paul, Character of, noticed, 112. 

Philological Association, Proceedings of, 124. 

Philosophy of the Crusades, 80. 

Philosophy, Ueberweg’s History of, noticed, 
116. 

Plato’s Philosophy, Relation of to Christian 
Truth, 209; the spiritual character of that 
philosophy, 210; its ethical character, 212; 
his philosophy at best only preparatory to 
Christianity, 217; defective in its view of 
God, 217; of sin, 218; of the remedy for 
man’s condition, 219; the untimate end of 
classical studies, 220. 

Psychology, 129; different views of the soul, 
129; materialistic, 129; spiritual, 130; 
psychology the science of the human soul, 
132; phenomena of knowing, 132; what is 
it to know? 133; is this knowledge relia- 
ble? 133; perception by the senses, 135 ; 
memory, 136; imagination, 138; generali- 
zation, 139; nature of concepts, 140; rela- 
tion of language and thought, 140; to what 
extent do we know God? 142; the phe- 
nomena of the will, 144; nature of choice, 
144, ; 

Proverbs, Miller’s Commentary on, noticed, 
107. 


Religion and the State, Hovey on, noticed, 
604. - 

Rogers on the Superhuman Origin of the 
Bible, noticed, 373. 

Romans, Meyer on, noticed, 362. 

Russia, Religious Freedom in, 148; the prin- 
ciple of individual responsibility in worship 
recognized and maintained in the Grecian 
states and Roman empire, 149; the course 
of the pre-Constantine emperors, 150; Con- 
stantine’s course, 153; Justinian, 156; the 
succeeding centuries, 158; America, 160 ; 
the Baptists, 162. 


Science Anticipated in the Bible, 97. 

Scientists and Theologians—How they Disa- 
gree, and Why, 251; nature and extent of 
the disagreement, 251; no necessary com- 
flict, 252; division of scientists and theolo- 
gians into three classes, 254 ; a few scientists 
and nearly all theologians aver that there 
is no necessary conflict between science and 
Christianity, 259 ; value of their reason for 
this opinion, 259; enumeration of the dif- 
ferences which separate scientists and theo- 
logians, 264; partly due to the fact that 
they move in different planes, 265; in each 
class great differences exist, 265 ; if there is 
no necessary conflict, why any disagree- 
ment? 268. 

Speaker’s Commentary, noticed, 108. 

State, Higher Education and, 481. 

State and Religion, 65; three theories of the 
state, 66; the state a permanent organiza- 
tion necessary to the welfare of mankind, 
67; erroneous views, 68.; unjust course of 
Massachusetts, 69; does religion need the 
support of the state? 72; answer of Christ 
and the apostles, 72; of the Old Testament, 
74; of caurch history, 75; should religion 
be supported by the state for the sake of 
its citizens? 76; the Lord’s day, 77; the 
Bible in public schools, 77; employment 
of chaplains, 78; taxing of church pro- 
perty, 78; polygamy, 78. 

Star-Book, noticed, 115. 


Theory of the Atonement, Elements Essential 
*a, 379. : 
Trinity, Burris on the, noticed, 371. 


Ulrici on Strauss, noticed, 373. 
Unregenerate, Final Retribution of, 23. 


Winer on Confessions, 115. 

Words of the New Testament, as altered by 
Transmission, and ascertained by Modern 
Criticism, noticed, 109. 

















